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Letter from tlie Caief Secretary of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Poor Laiy Commissioners. 



Dublin Castle, 

30th November, 1869. 



Gentlemen — ‘With reference to previous correspondence 
on the subject of the desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
to obtain information relative to the position of Occupiers 
of Land in Ireland I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant 
to state that His Excellency wishes to make inquiry 
generally throughout Ireland, in a summary way, as to 
the ordinary existing relations between Landlord and 
Tenant in respect of the subject of Improvements on 
Farms, such as — Buildings ; the Erection and extensive 
Repair thereof: Drainage; Reclamation of Land ; Fenc- 
ing ; Planting, &c. 

His Excellency considers that it may be possible to 
obtain this information, in a brief Space of time, through 
the agency of the Poor Law Inspectors, who, in the course 
of their frequent tours of inspection, embracing the whole 
of Ireland, are, in all probability, already conversant 
with the subject. 

I am therefore to desire that you will communicate 
this letter to the Poor Law Inspectors, and request them 
to report, for His Excellency’s information, with as little 
delay as possible, and in the following manner, viz. :•=“ 

The Inspector is requested to report, in a general 
manner, what is the practice within his district as to 
making Improvements on Farms, such as — 

1. Buildings of Farm Houses and Offices, and exten- 
sive Repairs of these, such as roofing, &c, 

2. Drainage. 

3. Reclamation of Land. 

4. Fencing, Iron Gates, &o, 

5. Planting. 

Whether any of these, and if so, which, are executed 
at the cost of the Landlord, or Whether they are done 
by the Tenant at his own cost ; and, in the latter case, 
whether the Tenant has, by custom or practice, any 
seciirity for the value of his improvements - 

First — By guarantee or understanding that he will 
receive a fair proportion in the event of eviction or sur- 



render ; or . 

Second — By guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of the 
effects of his improvements for a. certain definite period. 
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The Report is to specify what parts of the District any 
such custom obtains, or on what part improvements are 
effected by the Landlord ; Also, 

Whether in either case the Annual Rent is usually 
increased ; 

"Whether there are many instances of Tenants losing 
altogether the value of improvements effected at their 
own expense, through eviction or disproportionate increase 
of rent. 

It will be desirable, when possible, fo afford any fur- 
ther information which may occur to the Inspector as 
being valuable ; such as, whether improvements are on 
the increase or declining, and also whether notices to quit 
are of frequent occurrence ; and, if so, are they generally 
followed up. 

The main object in view is to ascertain to what extent 
the dwelling-houses, offices, fences, roads, reclamations, 
works of drainage, plantations, &c., whether large or 
small in extent, humble or important in character, now 
existing upon farms in Ireland, and in fact constituting 
those farms, as distinguished from waste land, have been 
created by the present or former Tenants, or by the pre- 
sent or former Landlords respectively. 

Any statement approaching to accuracy, which the 
Inspector may be able to make with regard to any par- 
ticular Union, or other portion of country which may be 
fairly taken as a sample of a wider district, will be 
valuable for the present purpose 

It would further be desirable for the Inspector to 
report — 

I. Whether the Ulster Tenant-Right custom is in 
existence in his district; that is to say, whether any 
payment is made to the outgoing Tenant, with or without 
the consent of his Landlord, for disturbance or good-will, 
irrespective of compensation for improvements actually 
made by the Tenant, or by preceding Tenants. 

II. If such a custom exists (i.) whether it is confined 
to Tenants holding at will, or extends to leaseholding 
Tenants ; (ii.) whether it can be defined and a value set 
upon it at so many years’ rental, or at so much per acre; 
(iii. ) _ whether the custom, if it exists, is spreading and 
gaining ground in his district so far as his experience goes. 

III. Has it come within his experience that dowers, 
portions for younger children, or the like, have been 
charged by Tenants-at-will upon their temporary occupa- 
tions, 
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IY. Does manufacturing industry, either on a large or 
small scale, prevail or exist in this district, meaning by 
the latter, handloom weaving, shirtmaking, or other non- 
agricultural occupation of whatsoever sort. 

Y. Does the labouring population in his district go 
over to England or Scotland for harvest or manufactur- 
ing work ; and if so, to what extent. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

. , _ C. P. FORTESCUE. 

The Poor Laiu Commissioners, 

&c., &c., &c. 

Custom House. 



Letter of Instructions from the Commissioners to each 
Inspector, enclosing Copy of the foregoing Letter. 

'Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
2nd December, 1869 . 

Sir,— The Commissioners for Administering the Laws 
for Relief of the Poor in Ireland transmit to you herewith 
a copy of a letter which they have received from the Chief 
Secretary of ILis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, com- 
municating the desire of Plis Excellency to obtain, through 
the Poor Law Inspectors, in a brief space of time, infor- 
mation on various points relative to the position of the 
occupiers of land in Ireland. 

The Commissioners feel that it is unnecessary for them 
to point out the great importance of the task in question, 
or to request that every exertion which the brief space of 
time available will admit of, may be made to render the 
information as valuable, in point of extent and accuracy, 
as possible. 

Copies of the returns of agricultural holdings which 
have been called for will be forwarded to you, from time 
to time, as received from the clerks of unions in your 
district, as they may throw some light on the localities 
regarding which information may be most valuable. 

The Dublin office will supply every assistance to you in 
tlm execution of this duty which you may require, and 
which it may be in the power of the Commissioners to 
afford. 9 

By order of the Commissioners, 

B. BANKS, 

Chief Clerk. 
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MR. R. HAMILTON’S REPORT. 



I.— REPORT FROM MR. R. HAMILTON. 



District comprising the County of Donegal and parts of the 
Counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Leitrim, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone. 



Strabane, January 13th, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — With reference to your letter, No. 30,290, ’69, of 
the 2nd December, 1869, transmitting a copy of a letter which 
you received from the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, 
communicating the desire of His Excellency to obtain through the 
poor Law Inspectors, in a brief space of time, information on 
various points relative to the position of the occupiers of land in 
Ireland, and also in reference to further correspondence, in which 
you expressed a desire that I should, on or before the loth of 
January, 1870, furnish you with my report on the subject above 
referred to, — I have the honour to lay before you . the following 
accountof my proceedingsand ol the information which, in the very 
short space of time at my command, I have been able to collect. 

immediately on receipt of your letter I put myself in communi- 
cation with persons who were familiar with the management of 
large properties, and endeavoured in every way to obtain the 
particulars necessary for this report. On the 1 oth of Decembei I 
received from your office printed forms of queries, which I circu- 
lated throughout my district to the number of about 600. I sent 
them to the managers of estates, landed proprietors, and other 
persons who, I thought, were thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject ; and in all cases I enclosed a letter requesting them to 
favour me with their observations on the various points suggested. 
I also communicated with those union officers who, from the 
nature of their duties, must be thoroughly familiar with practices 
which prevail on the several estates within their respective 
districts. 

I and the gentleman whom I employed as my assistant m this 
matter, spent the next fortnight or so in visiting the various unions 
and questioning the officers. I also, whenever opportunity offered, 
called upon, and had interviews with, as many landowners and 
agents as possible. 

I was thus enabled, through these channels of information, to 
obtain in a summary way the common report regarding the 
ordinary existing relations between the landlord and tenants of 
each estate in my district, in respect to improvements on farms, 
&c., and also to procure the required information respecting the 
existence of the “ Ulster tenant-right” custom, and other matters 
referred to in the letter of the Chief Secretary, 

The gentlemen to whom I sent the queries generally replied m 
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a clear, frank, and satisfactory manner, and I here take this 
opportunity of tendering to them my sincere acknowledgments 
for the assistance which they gave me in this inquiry. 

I have, also to add that the union officers carried out, in a most 
efficient way, the instruction which I gave them. 

The various subjects on which the Chief Secretary’s letter asks 
for information may, I think, for the purposes of this report, be 
classed under the following general heads : — 

Improvements. 

Tenant-right. 

Notices to quit. 

There are two or three less important matters which will be 
dealt with in the body of my report, and which it is therefore 
needless further to refer to here. 

In my district there are seventeen unions, comprising the 
counties of Donegal and Fermanagh, small portions of Leitrim 
Cavan, and Monaghan, the greater part of the county Tyrone, and 
a portion of the county Londonderry. 

In no instance do the limits of any union coincide with the 
boundaries of a county, and I am of opinion that it contributes 
greatly to lucidity to adopt the arrangement of counties rather 
than of unions. I have, therefore, followed this order in my 
report as closely as I conveniently could. For clearness I shall 
speak of the various divisions as the Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, and 
Fermanagh districts. 

Improvemei.ts. It has been pointed out in the Deport of the Devon Commission, 
and also in Mr. Campbell’s pamphlet, that in Ireland the word 
“ improvements” is used in a different sense from that which it 
bears in England and Scotland, and is applied not merely to what 
are there termed “ improvements,” but also to the erection of 
dwelling-houses and farm-buildings, and the construction of drains, 
fences, &c., &c. 

I propose, therefore, to state under this head what is the prac- 
tice within my district as to making these “ improvements 
and proceeding in the order already indicated, I shall first deal 
with the Donegal District. 

Donegal is a maritime county, with a coast line of considerable 
extent, which is indented by numerous bays. It contains an area 
of 1,193,443 acres, of which about 393,191 are cultivable. In 1 861 
there was a population of 237,395, mainly employed in agricul- 
tural occupations. 

To the north of the county is the peninsula of Inishowen, 
bounded on the east by Lough Foyle, and on the west by Lough 
S willy. Much of the surface is mountainous and boggy : there 
is, however, a good deal of tolerably fertile soil. In the union of 
Inishowen there are fifty-two properties, the largest of which is 
under £3,500 a year, and there are only seven others over £1,000. 

The dwelling-houses and farm-offices on the holdings are usually 
erected by the tenants at their own expense. In some instances, 
however, the landlord contributes slates and timber, or, if the 
tenants should prefer it, some landlords will lend money, for 
which they charge interest, 
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Reclamation of land is done by the tenant, and also fencing. 
Some landlords afford a trifling assistance, pecuniary or otherwise, 
in carrying on these works, but many do not. There are but few 
fences, except in the immediate vicinity of gentlemen’s demesnes ; 
and the farmers are obliged to employ herds to protect their crops 
from the depredations of cattle. There is a fair amount of recla- 
mation of land in progress. 

Where the tenant executes improvements at his own cost, he 
has not any security for his outlay — by guarantee or understand- 
ing — that he shall receive a fair proportion in the event of 
eviction or surrender ; he is, however, in some cases permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry for a long period without increase 
of rent, but in many others the rent is enhanced in consequence 
of the tenant’s improvements, after a brief interval of time. On 
some properties improvements are increasing slowly, but steadily, 
on others not. However, within the last twenty years a marked 
alteration for the better has taken place in the appearance of the 
farms, and in the methods of tillage practised by the cultivators. 
The holdings are generally small. There is little or no planting 
done throughout the union, except on lands in the occupation of 
the proprietor. 

The remaining portion of the county may, for the purposes of 
the present Report, be roughly divided into two parts — the 
eastern and western — which differ widely in natural aspect, the 
latter being wild and mountainous. The western — and by far the 
larger part — extending from Lough S willy to Donegal, is princi- 
pally a vast tract of mountain, intersected by numerous valleys, 
most of which are drained by small rivers. 

Many of these valleys are tolerably fertile, and are thickly 
inhabited. All along the coast the population is dense. Most of 
the holdings near the sea are very small few of them exceeding 
£2 or £3 a year in value. Potatoes, oats, and flax are the prin- 
cipal crops ; and spade husbandry is largely practised along the 
sea-coast. 

Throughout this part of the county a very important improve- 
ment was effected between twenty and thirty years ago, entirely 
through the interposition and exertions of the landed proprietors. 
About that time a very large portion of the land was held by the 
tenants in a species of common, called in provincial phraseology, 
“ rundale,” or “ running-dale ” — terms which it may be needful to 
explain. 

The practice of sub-letting the holdings then prevailed to a 
most injurious extent, and a very peculiar method of sub-division 
found favour with the peasantry. The sub-tenants would not 
take their portions in compact lots ; each insisted on having a 
share of all the various*qualities of land in the holding which was 
to be sub-divided, and the man who got a bit of good land at one 
extremity, was sure to have a bit of bad at the other, with bits of 
other quality in different places, each bounded by the neighbour’s 
farm without any ditch or fence between, and exposed to the 
incursions of the neighbour’s cattle, thus affording a fruitful source 
of quarrels, not only about the trespasses of cattle, but also about 
rights of way. Lord George Hill stated, in his evidence before 
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the Devon Commission, that one man held a farm in forty-two 
distinct patches, and at last gave it up in despair of finding it ; 
and as another instance he mentioned a field of half an acre in 
extent which was held by no less than twenty-two persons. It 
may be here mentioned that a very clear illustration of this 
wretched system of “ rundale ” is given in a map by the able 
compiler of the ‘‘Digest of Evidence taken before the Devon 
Commission” (Part I., p. 422). 

The houses on the lands held in rundale were in clusters, and 
the men did not live upon their farms. Under a tenure so bar- 
barous the introduction of an improved system of husbandry was 
found utterly impracticable, and accordingly the landlords deter- 
mined to abolish it. They earned out tlieit resolve by a process 
which is called “ squaring ” the farms, i.e., re-arranging them, and 
placing each man upon one compact holding — separate and apart 
from his neighbours. The clusters of cabins were thrown down, 
and on each of these remodelled farms a new dwelling-house was 
erected, the landlords, in all cases, contributing in various 
ways to effect this improvement — some remitting a . year’s rent, 
others giving slates, timber, or other materials for building, while 
the tenant always gave his labour. The result of these proceedings 
is, that rundale no longer exists, except in the case of some old 
leases, where landlords have no power to interfere, and the tenants, 
though at first they offered a strenuous resistance, are now unani- 
mous in acknowledging the benefit of the change. Since that 
period the tenants have, on many properties, effected, at their own 
expense, all improvements in regard to building farm-houses and 
offices, though, in a few cases, the landlords have contributed 
assistance by giving slates and timber. 

Nearly all drainage is now done by the tenants, but on a few 
properties the owners render a small pecuniary aid in effecting this 
very needful work. The reclamation of waste land is now exclu- 
sively carried on by the tenants at their own cost. A good deal 
of ground has been of late years brought into cultivation by the 
farmers in the mountain tracts, who are gradually making consi- 
derable encroachments upon the waste lands. 

Very little fencing is done, and it is usually effected by the 
tenant at his own expense. Where fences do not exist, the 
farmers are forced to employ herds to protect their crops from 
the depredations of cattle.. 

There is no planting worth mentioning except a little which is 
done by the landlords themselves upon their own private demesnes. 
The tenants throughout this district have no security for the 
value of their improvements by guarantee or understanding that 
they will receive a fair proportion in the event of eviction or 
surrender, but, as a matter of fact, they are on many estates per- 
mitted to enjoy whatever improvements they may make for a 
lengthened period, without increase of rent. 

The eastern part of Donegal is a rich and fertile tract of country, 
and presents a very different aspect from the western. The hold- 
ings are large, and the population seems to he thriving. 

The Londonderry portion of the district comes under the same 
description as that now given of the east of Donegal, 
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In tlie Tyrone district the lands are generally light, but pro- 
ductive, and there are large tracts of mountain in it. The occu- 
piers seem to be comfortable and contented. 

The land in Fermanagh district is principally arable, and is fa- 
mous for its grass. There are some very large estates in this county. 

The description I have given of the improvements in the west 
of Donegal is, in a great measure, applicable to the mountain 
districts of Tyrone and Fermanagh.. . 

With regard to the ordinary improvements, the following 
account applies in the main to the great majority of estates 
in the counties above mentioned. There are some exceptions, 
such as the estates of the London Companies in the county of 
Londonderry, and a few others where special arrangements are 
made. * 

Owners of property appear to be generally ready to assist then 
tenantry in the erection of farm-houses and offices by giving 
timber and slates — or in other ways ; but as far as I can learn, 
tenants have availed themselves of offers of this kind to only a 
limited extent. 

On most small properties and on many large ones, the tenants 
execute these improvements entirely at their own expense.. 

In all cases the tenants are expected to keep their farm-buildings 
in repair at their own cost. 

There is a good deal of drainage done throughout these 
counties. Most of this is done by the tenants themselves. In 
some cases the landlords render a small pecuniary assistance. In 
others money is borrowed from the Board of Works for this 
purpose, the tenants paying the interest. thereon. 

A considerable amount of reclamation is going on ; this is carried 
on exclusively at the risk and cost of the tenant. 

In some cases the tenants are permitted to enjoy the lands they 
reclaim for a long period, varying from twenty to forty years. 
In others the landlords seem to think that from three to five years 
is sufficient to recoup the tenants for their outlay ; and at the end 
of this time they raise the rent ; while in others, again, a gradually 
increasing rent is put upon them from the first until it amounts 
to the full value of the reclaimed land. 

Fencing and planting are done almost entirely by the tenants 
. themselves. Iron gates are very uncommon. The tenant has no 
security for the value of his improvements, by guarantee or 
understanding, that he shall receive a fair proportion in the 
event of eviction or surrender ; nor is any guarantee ever given, 
that he shall be undisturbed in the enjoyment of the effects of 
his own improvements for a definite period. So far as I could 
gather from the reports and answers made to me, I could arrive 
at no other conclusion than that it is the usual practice to raise 
the annual rents in consequence of the tenants’ improvements, 
when the landlord thinks they have been enjoyed long enough to 
reimburse the tenant for his outlay. This is very well illustrated 
by the preceding paragraph respecting reclamation. There are not 
many instances of tenants losing altogether the value of improve- 
ments effected at their own expense, through eviction or dispro- 
portionate increase of rent, but there are undoubtedly such cases. . 
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Tenant-rig 



The general impression is, that the tenants would rather invest 
their labour and money in improving their farms than take 
pecuniary aid from the landlords for this purpose, as by so doino- 
they consider they establish a sort of lien or claim upon their 
land in their favour. 

On the whole, after carefully going through all the papers and 
answers submitted to me, and from the inquiries I have made, I have 
come to the conclusion, that throughout my district the great bulk 
of the improvements (excepting the re-arrangement of the hold- 
ings on the estates in mountain districts,) has been executed by 
the present and former tenants themselves, entirely at their own 
cost, without guarantee of any kind, and that this is, and long has 
been, the custom of the country. 

With respect to the Ulster tenant-right the following proposi- 
tions seem to me to be established by the inquiries I have made 
throughout my district : — 

In the counties of Donegal, Derry, and Tyrone, the practice of 
paying the out-going tenant a sum of money for his good-will 
prevails on nearly all estates. This payment is not intended as 
compensation for improvements made by the outgoing occupier or 
his predecessors, and is frequently given where no improvements 
have been effected, and where the farm has been deteriorated. 
On some estates attempts are made by the proprietors to regulate 
or restrict its price ; but. all such limitations are nugatory, and 
invariably prove ineffectual to prevent the incoming tenant from 
making a secret settlement with the outgoer. In all cases the 
landlord reserves to himself the right of approving of the suc- 
cessor. In general the transaction that takes place is somethino* 
as follows:— & 

The outgoing tenant, who is desirous to sell his farm, looks out 
for a purchaser, and when he has found one, goes to the landlord 
or his agent, informs him of the intended sale, and names the price 
which his successor is willing to pay. Most landlords give a 
pieference to tenants on their own estates ; and if the incoming 
tenant is a stranger, the landlord, or his agent, will see if any 
tenant on his property is willing to give the same price as the 
stranger ; and if so, the tenant gets the farm. If any arrears of 
rent are due by the vendor, they are almost invariably a first 
charge on the tenant-right money, and they are paid over to the 
landlord, whose agent is frequently present when the actual 
transfer takes place ; and many agents and landowners advocate 
the practice as thus affording a good security for the rent. 

If tenant-right were disregarded, and the tenant evicted without 
having received the price of his good-will, outrages would some- 
times follow, and the landlord would find it impossible to obtain 
a successor willing to take the farm. 

In some individual cases the tenant-right has been disregarded 
and no evil consequences have been the result, but there “can be 
no doubt that any systematic attempt on an extensive scale to 
destroy the Ulster tenant-right, would be attended with serious 
danger to the tranquillity of the country. 

The custom is not confined to tenants holding at will, but in 
many cases extends to leaseholders, who expect to be paid' for their 
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good-will oil surrendering tlieir holdings at the termination of the 
leases, and it is . not found that the difference of tenure causes 
much difference of price. 

The tenant-right can, in general, be defined, and a value put 
upon it, at so many years’ rent, or at so much per acre, and this 
value varies very considerably in different localities, but it may be 
stated as a general proposition that small holdings, owing to the 
greater competition for them, command a higher price than large. 
The price is always affected more or less by the condition of the 
farm, its rent, the character of the landlord and agent, and other 
local circumstances. 

In Inishowen, the price varies from about 5 to 12 years’ rent, 
and on one or two properties as much as 20 years’ rent has been 
given. In the western parts of Donegal, except on Lord Leitrim’s 
estate, where the custom of selling the tenant-right is not per- 
mitted, the price varies from 20 to 30 and even 40 years’ rent. 
Here the farms are in general very small. 

In the eastern part of Donegal, where the holdings are large, 
the price is much smaller, and varies from 10 to 15 years’ purchase 
of the rent. 

In Fermanagh, the Ulster tenant-right custom exists upon many 
estates in a modified form, restrictions being imposed which are 
almost unknown and would hardly be tolerated further north. 
Some proprietors, indeed, decline altogether to acknowledge or 
permit it ; while others allow it, under certain well-defined restric- 
tions. And it may be interesting to state what are the various 
usages which, so far as I could learn, are in force on the most im- 
portant properties in the county. 

On Sir V. Brooke’s estate, the price is settled by arbitration, 
the seller and buyer each naming an arbitrator, and the landlord 
an umpire, and the value is regulated according to the condition 
of the farm and improvements on it. 

On Lord Erne’s estate, the price is fixed at 5 years’ rent and 
the value of improvements made, but this restriction seems to be 
frequently evaded. 

On Lord Enniskillen’s estate, it is limited to years’ rent and 
the outgoing tenant must surrender his holding to the landlord. 

On Lord Ely’s estate, it is limited to 3 years, except where ex- 
tensive improvements have been made by the outgoing tenant. 

I am informed that, on the Rev. Mr. Porter’s estate, it is not 
permitted to exceed 2 years’ rent, and if the farm is left in an 
exhausted state nothing is allowed. 

On Captain Archdall’s estate, I am told that it is also limited 
to 2 years’ rent and the value of improvements. 

On Mr. D’Arcy Irvine’s estate, and also on some others, it is not 
allowed at all. 

It has been represented to me that several landlords who own 
small properties do not interfere with their tenants at all in these 
matters, but leave them to make what arrangements they please. 

The expense of stamps on leases has been strongly dwelt on in 
some of the communications which I have received. Mr. Sankey, 
agent of the Colebrook estate, on 'which there is a large number of 
leaseholders, makes the following remarks : — 



Leases. 
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<£ At present tlie progressive duty is far too high. Irrespective of the 
leo-al fees to an attorney few leases can be taken out under £4, even 
though printed forms be used, as on this estate; and where an attorney 
is employed the price amounts generally to £1. This deters many from 
taking out leases. 

“ I am strongly of opinion, that, as recommended by the Devon Com- 
mission, all contracts respecting land should bear the uniform stamp of 
One shilling, and that no progressive duty should be charged , as it is not 
easy to draw up the requisite number of clauses in a lease within the 
prescribed number of folios, and when this is exceeded the progressive 
duty doubles the amount of stamp.” 

Mr. Ramsey, an extensive farmer in the county Donegal, makes 
the following observations on the subject of valuation : — 

“ I may observe, that if a reasonable and proper standard of valuation 
to be adjusted from time to time by competent and independent valu- 
ators — were adopted as a basis of all letting, and if all transactions 
between landlord and tenant were regulated accordingly — tenant-right 
as existing in this province being made law — I do not see that fixity of 
tenure in any other form would benefit either of the contracting parties 
— the hardworking, honest, and peaceable tenant, who has most improved 
his holding, being generally tire greatest sufferer, where an unkind and 
exacting landlord wishes to take undue advantage of his position.” 

So far as 1 can learn notices to quit are, throughout my district, 
of rare occurrence. It is, however, the usual practice to resort to 
such notices on the occasion of a re-valuation of an estate, with a 
view to an increase of the rental, or when the occupiers are dis- 
puting and quarrelling amongst themselves about the boundaries of 
adjacent farms, &c., &c., and the landlord or his agent wishes to 
adjust and determine the matters in difference between them. 

On this subject I extract the following statement of Major Ellis, 
Chairman of Omagh Board of Guardians, an extensive land agent 
in the county Tyrone, as it affords a clear illustration of the 
advantage to be derived from a judicious exercise of the power 
which the serving of a notice to quit confers in the last-mentioned 
class of cases. He says that — 

tf Tenants are never evicted, but notices to quit are often served— gene- 
rally to enforce the award of the landlord or agent in the oft-recurring 
cases of disputes brought before them. These disputes are, for the most 
part, as to boundaries and fences, and rights of turbary. I hold courts 
periodically to settle these cases ; the tenants willingly submit them to 
my award, but in many instances the party against whom the decision is 
given would not abide by it if I had not the power of enforcing it by 
notice to quit. Should such be taken away it would be essential to sub- 
stitute some other in its place, or else the disputes would either be left 
unsettled, or recourse must be had to the superior Courts in trifling 
matters, a course which would be most expensive to small tenants.” 

Owners of property bought in the Landed Estates Court, often 
raise the rents and make new arrangements on entering into 
possession of their new estates, and in such cases they ordinarily 
cause the tenants to be served with notices to quit. In many 
instances this course appears to cause much dissatisfaction amongst 
the tenantry. I have received the following particulars from a 
tenant on a recently purchased property. 

The rent paid by him to the former landlord amounted to 
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£10 16 a, The Poor Law valuation of the holding was £17. The 
rent demanded by the new proprietor is £49 lO.s., or three times 
the old rent. The rents of other holdings on the same property 
have been doubled and in some cases trebled. 

It is not uncommon, I believe, for the purchasers of small lots 
in the Landed Estates Court to remove the former tenants, in order 
that they may themselves enter into occupation of the lands. I 
have not been able, however, to discover any real authenticated 
instances of hardship, though I have heard numerous complaints. 

I am informed that, on the Earl of Leitrim’s estate, in the 
county Donegal, it is the practice to serve the whole body of 
tenantry with notices to quit in the month of April every year. 

The custom of tenant-right is not recognised, and I believe eom- 
' pensation is not given for improvements effected by the tenants. 

The tenant-right custom was allowed by the late Earl of 
Leitrim ; and I understand in his time the condition of the estate 
was much improved, but under the present system of management 
no improvements are effected by the tenantry, owing to the feel- 
ing of uncertainty and insecurity which prevails. 

I append a summary of the ejectment decrees for the counties 
Donegal, Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, for the years 
’66, ’67, ’68, and ’69, (marked A). 

On all properties where the tenant-right custom exists, it seems 
to be the general practice to charge dowers and portions in favour Hovers for 
of daughters and younger sons upon the tenant-right, and 
most cases these bequests appear to be respected. 

Employment in shirt-making is given to a very large extent m 
the town of Londonderry, and for a circle of twenty miles around, Non-agricn 
but is wholly confined to this locality. Occupation 

Woollen clothes and flannel are made for domestic use through- 
out the whole of the county Donegal. In the west of the county 
the knitting of woollen stockings has prevailed to a great extent 
for a large number of years. The trade is now an extensive one, 
and affords much employment to the otherwise unoccupied female 

population. , 

Mr. M'Divitt, of Glenties, pays on an average about ±lbo a 
week' for work done in this district, thus giving 4s. a week to 
above 800 families the whole year round. . 

The inhabitants near the coast were formerly much occupied 
in the fisheries, and in the making of kelp from sea-weed. But 
of late years the fisheries have not prospered, and the kelp trade . 

has been declining. . . . 

Hand-loom weaving was at one time extensively carried on, 
but I may say has now nearly ceased. . 

The only non-agricultural occupations practised m Die counuy 
Derry are the shirt-making above mentioned, and “flax-Scutchmg, 
or the preparation of the raw material for the linen manufacturers 
In Tyrone, the manufacture of linen-yarn is extensively earned 

on in some places. . _ , 

In Fermanagh, with the exception of the potteries at Lelieeic, 
there is no manufacturing industry of any kind. 

Large numbers of the labouring; population go to. bcotlimd and ^ 
England, from the mountain districts of Donegal, xpr the harvest. 
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Many, again, are in tlio habit of getting employment in Scotland 
during the greater part of the year, and return in the spring to 
plant their crops, after which they go away, leaving their gardens 
in charge of their wives and children and their aged relatives. 
They bring back whatever money they may have saved, and 
usually spend a portion of the winter at home. 

Throughout the remainder of my district, the practice of going 
away to such employment does not exist to any appreciable ex- 
tent, as there is an ample demand for labour, at good wages, 
nearer home. % 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. HAMILTON. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, 

Dublin. 



A. 

SUMMARY EJECTMENT DECREES 
In the County of Donegal for 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 





• On Notice to Quit. 








— 


Against 

Agri- 

cultural 

Holders. 


Against 
House- 
holders, 
Room- 
keepers, 
Cottiers, 
or La- 
bourers. 


Against 
permissive 
Occupants, 
Caretakers, 
and where 
Premises 
are 

deserted. 


On Ex- 
piration of 
Lease. 


For Non- 
payment 
of 

Rent. 


Rent Due. 


Decrees in 1866, 


64 


1 




2 


128 




Do. 1867, 


35 


- 


i 


- 


89 




Do. 1868, 


78 


- 


2 


2 


84 




Do. 1869, 


52 


- 




1 


66 




Total, 


229 


1 


3 


5 


367 




Decrees Executed by the Sheriff 


OE THE ABOVE COUNTY. 


Decrees in 1866, 


37 


_ 




_ 


37 




Do. 1867, 


23 


- 


- 


- 


20 




Do. 1868, 


39 


- 


2 


- 


32 




Do. 1869, 


20 


- 


- 


1 


13 




Total, 


119 


- 


2 


1 


102 
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SUMMARY EJECTMENT DECREES 
In the County of Londonderry for 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 





On Notice to Quit. 








— 


• 

Against 

Agri- 

cultural 

Holders. 


Against 
House- 
holders, 
Room- 
keepers, 
Cottiers, 
or La- 
bourers. 


Against 
permissive 
Occupants, 
Caretakers, 
and where 
Premises 
are 

deserted. 


On Ex- 
piration of 
Lease. 


For Non- 
payment 
of 

Rent. 


Rent Due. 


Decrees in I860, 


17 


21 




- 


75 




Do. 1867, 


23 


37 


2 


- 


96 




Do. 1868, 


31 


22 


1 


- 


112 




Do. 1869, 


29 


25 


- 




72 




Total, 


100 


105 


3 


- 


3 55 


1 



Decrees Executed by the Sheriff of the above County. 



Decrees in 1866, 


_ 


- 


- 


1 


- 




Do. 1867, 


- 




- I 


- 


- 




Do. 1868, 


- 


- 


- 


- 






Do. 1869, 


” 


- | 




1 


| 




Total, 




- 


- 


- 


- 





SUMMARY EJECTMENT DECREES 
In the County of Tyrone for 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 



Decrees in 1866, 


30 


16 


_ 


1 


76 




Do. 1867, 


26 


8 


2 


r 


83 




Do. 1868, 


35 


9 


3 


4 


94 




Do. 1869, 


31 


12 


1 


3 


73 




Total, 


122 


45 


6 


9 


326 
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Decrees Executed by the Sheriff of the above County. 





On Notice to Quit. 








— 


Against 

Agri- 

cultural 

Holders. 


Against 
House- 
holders, 
Room, 
keepers, 
Cottiers, 
or La- 
bourers. 


Against 
permissive 
Occupants, 
Caretakers, : 
ancl where 1 
Premises 
are 

deserted. 


On Ex- 
piration of 
Lease 


For Non- 
payment 
of 

Rent. 


Rent Due. 


Decrees in 1866, 


14 


_ 


- 




20 




Do. 1867, 


14 


- 


1 


- 


15 




Do. 1868, 


18 


- 


- 


2 


16 




Do. 1869, 


12 


- 


j 


2 


14 




Total, 


58 


- 


1 j 


4 


65 





SUMMARY EJECTMENT DECREES 
In the County of Fermanagh for 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 



Decrees in 1866, 


25 




1 


3 


20 


Do. 1867, 


24 


- 


_ 


- 


17 


Do. 1868, 


19 


1 


3 


5 


42 


Do. 1869, 


18 


- 


1 


- 


41 


Total, 


86 


1 


5 


8 


120 



Decrees Executed by the Sheriff of the above County. 



Decrees in 1866, 


4 


_ 


_ 


_ 


26 


Do. 1867, 


6 


- 


- 


- 


10 


Do. 1868, 


4 


1 


- 


2 


9 


Do. 1869, 


2 


- 


- 


- 


8 


Total, 


16 


1 




2 


53 
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II.— REPORT FROM MR. HORSLEY. 



District comprising the County of Kerry and parts of the 
Counties of Cork and Limerick. 



Killarney, January 11th, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — Adverting to your communication, with en- 
closure, of the 2nd ultimo, I have the honour to transmit herewith 
my report on the existing relations between landlords and tenants 
in the several Poor Law unions in my district, comprised in the 
counties of Kerry, Cork, and Limerick, merely premising that 
those relations, in so far as they have reference to the dealings 
between landlords and tenants, in regard to the several points 
embraced in the report are, the result of changes in practice 
which have, with rare exceptions, taken place between the con- 
tracting parties during the last twenty years, viz., from 1850 up to 
the present time, but more especially during the last twelve or 
fifteen years of that period. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 

SAMUEL HORSLEY. 



Mr. Horsley’s Report on the existing Relations between Land- 
lords and Tenants in his District, comprising the entire County 
of Kerry, seven Poor Law Unions in the County of Cork, and 
Newcastle Union in the County of Limerick. 

Within the last twenty years there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the character of the farm-houses and offices on large and 
on moderately sized agricultural holdings throughout my district 
generally. 

The former old inadequate and inconvenient thatched buildings 
have been superseded by substantial and suitable dwelling-houses 
and offices built of stone and lime and slated. 

This improvement has, generally speaking, been effected at the 
joint expense of the landlord and tenant, the former providing 
slate, timber, and lime, the latter drawing the stones, building the 
walls, and supplying the labour ; but there are numerous cases 
where lease-holding tenants have borne the whole cost of the 
buildings in question, and, on the other hand, numerous instances 
where landlords have erected at their own cost all the buildings 
on the farms of lease-holding tenants, and on those of tenants-at- 
will also ; charging, however, an increase of rent, equivalent to the 
interest at 5 per cent, on the outlay. 

On very small holdings and holdings of small valuation, which 

B 2 



Buildings of 
F arm-houses 
and offices, and 
repairs of 
same. 
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Drainage. 



Reclamation 
of Land. 



in my district greatly out-number those of large and of moderate 
extent, scarcely any improvement in the character of the dwelling- 
houses and offices has taken place within my experience ; they 
present the same squalid and slovenly appearance that has 
characterised them for generations. Occasionally where the 
dwelling of a small tenant-at-will becomes uninhabitable from 
natural decay, the landlord allows timber and a small sum of 
money, perhaps £5, towards re-building it ; but, I believe, this is 
the exception and not the rule in such cases. 

. When substantial houses and offices have been erected by the 
landlord and tenant jointly, or altogether by the landlord and 
tenant respectively, the tenant is expected to uphold and keep 
them in repair at his own cost whether the outlay necessary for 
this purpose be of a trifling or important nature ; a few landlords, 
however, sometimes aid the tenant by giving slate and timber 
where very extensive repairs have become necessary through no 
fault of the tenant in occupation. 

Any thorough drainage that has taken place within the limits 
of my district during my long acquaintance with it, has, whether 
in the case of leaseholders or in that of tenants-at-will, been 
generally effected at the expense of the landlords and occupiers 
jointly, the former usually contributing in money or in allowance 
on the rent, from one-third to one-half of the entire cost. Where 
the landlord has effected the drainage at his own expense, alto- 
gether, or with money borrowed under “ The Land Improvement 
Act,” full interest on the money expended or borrowed has 
generally been imposed in the shape of additional rent upon the 
tenants or occupiers of the soil improved thereby. 

Thorough drainage, however, has not been carried out on a 
large scale in my district, and whatever has been done in that 
way has usually been suggested by the landlord and not by the 
tenant. 

In the county of Kerry a greater amount of thorough drainage 
has been effected than in the other portions of my district, and, 
in corroboration of this statement, I may mention that, although 
the Poor Law valuation of the entire county is only one-forty- 
eighth of the valuation of all Ireland, nearly one-sixteenth of the 
whole sum borrowed under “ The Land Improvement Act ” has 
from time to time been allocated to it, viz., £127,015 out of a sum 
of £1,981,130, and fresh loans are being sought for by one very 
large landed proprietor, and also by several minor ones. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the sum thus advanced 
under the Act in question has been applied solely to drainage 
purposes : much of it has been expended in building and fencing. 

Considering the extent and nature of my district, very little 
has been done in reclaiming and bringing waste land into culti- 
vation. 

Any reclamation that has taken place has, almost without 
exception, been the work of tenants alone, and, in most cases, of 
tenants-at-will, who invariably expect — an expectation in which 
they are seldom disappointed— that they will be left in undis- 
turbed possession of their holdings, without any increase of rent, 
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for a sufficiently long period to compensate them fully for their 
labour and capital. 

On farms of any considerable extent or value the boundary 
fences are generally erected at the sole cost of the landlord, but, as 
a rule, all the interior fencing is executed — but in a rude and 
inefficient manner — by the tenants altogether at their own cost ; 
the exception to this rule being, where tenants agree to put up 
secure and neat fences, properly dividing their farms into conve- 
nient fields for tillage or other purposes, and in this case it is 
usual for landlords to allow about one-half the cost, and to supply 
quicks, &c., for the ditches. 

Iron gates are like “angels’ visits — few and far between,” and 
are rarely seen, except upon farms in the occupation of owners in 
fee, or upon large farms of tenants having leases, or upon holdings 
in the immediate vicinity of considerable towns. 

The majority of the fences on the farms throughout the country 
are, generally speaking, of a very valueless, and, in innumerable 
instances, of a pernicious kind. They are insecure, too numerous, 
occupying an unnecessary quantity of land, curtailing farm pro- 
duce, and are, moreover, a fertile source of wrangling and litigation 
among neighbours. 

Planting is not much attended to, and is rarely — scarcely ever, 
indeed — undertaken either by leaseholding tenants or by tenants- 
at-will. It is all the creation of the landlords, who thus utilize 
and embellish, on a small scale, waste and unproductive soil. In 
some cases where farms have fallen out of lease, or have otherwise 
reverted to the owners in fee, belts of trees have been planted to 
improve bleak aspects, and afford shelter both for stock and crops, 
but this also has invariably been done at the sole cost of the 
proprietors. 

Looking to all the information which I have received on the 
subject from reliable sources, corroborated as it is by a. close 
personal observation of what has been going on in my district for 
several years past, I have arrived at the conclusion that all the 
real and substantial improvements under the heads of farm- 
houses and offices, fencing and thorough drainage have been the 
joint creation of landlords and of tenants, whether holding by 
lease or at will, and that the total cost of such improvements has 
been borne on an average proportion of two-fifths by the former 
to three-fifths by the latter class. 

Assuming that my estimate of the tenants’ share in effecting the 
improvements above alluded to is in the main correct, it remains 
to be seen what security, direct or indirect, that class possesses for 
the value of the labour and capital expended by them in this 
regard. 

In the case of lease-holding tenants, some security is afforded 
by the nature of their tenure for the value of their improvements ; 
but where the improvements have been made in the middle or 
near the expiration of the term of years for which they hold, they 
must rely on the honour and equity of their landlords for full or 
partial compensation for their outlay ; but tenantsrat-will, who 
form the great bulk of agricultural holders, possess no security 



Fencing and 
Iron Gates. 



Planting. 



Cost of Im- 
provements. 



Security of 
Tenants for 
the value of 
inexhausted 
improvements 
effected by 
themselves. 
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whatever, either by guarantee that they will receive a fair pro- 
portion of the value of their improvements in the event of evic- 
tion or surrender, or by guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of 
the effects of those improvements for a certain definite period 
They must, either in the case of eviction or surrender, depend 
altogether for being recouped in respect of the inexhausted value 
of the improvements made by them, upon the fairness and con- 
siderateness of their landlords ; and it need scarcely be pointed 
out that this circumstance may and does frequently operate as a 
bar to any improvements being made by them at all, and conse- 
quently acts injuriously on the interests of the community at 
large, by serving to prevent as much food being produced as the 
soil might otherwise be made to yield. At the same time, although 
this class of tenants are positively without any legal security for 
receiving fair and proper treatment at the hands of their land- 
lords, in practice, so far as my district is concerned, this precarious 
position is more imaginary than real. Scarcely any well authen- 
ticated cases of oppression or extortion on the part of landlords 
towards tenants -at-will have been brought under my notice within 
the last twelve years, and happily “ Notices to quit” are now very 
rare and only resorted to in extreme cases ; they are not now 
used, as formerly, as an engine to “ keep tenants up to the mark,” 
or to compel them either to increased exertion or to assume an 
additional amount of rent. 

In support of the foregoing observations, I subjoin a tabular 
statement, showing the number of ejectment decrees obtained 
against agricultural holders in the county of Kerry during a 
period of six years ended 1869, and a similar statement for four 
years ended 1869, for that portion of the county of Cork which 
is in my district : — 



County Kerry. 



On Notice to 
Quit. 


On Expiry of 
Lease. 


! 

For Non-payment ] 
of Rent, 


Total. 


92 


18 


277 


387 



County Cork. 





On Expiry of 


For Non-pavment 


Total. 


Quit. 


Lease. 


of Rent. 


40 


4 


87 


131 



On the total number of ejectment decrees for non-payment of rent in the 
county of Kerry, the average time for which rent was owing was two years 
and two months, and in the county of Cork two years and three, months. 
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The above returns have been made to me by the Deputy Clerks 
of the Peace for the counties of Kerry and Cork, and I believe 
them to have been carefully prepared. I have not obtained a 
similar return for the Newcastle Union, in the county of Lime- 
rick, but I have reason to think that if it. were obtained it would 
exhibit an equally satisfactory state of matters. 

I do not mean to convey, however, that numerous surrenders of 
holdings may not have occurred in both counties on account of 
pressure for payment of rent or upon other grounds, without 
actual recourse to legal proceedings having been taken by the 
landlords ; but, on the other hand, I believe that in several cases 
the haberes or ejectment decrees obtained were not executed, 
amicable and fair arrangements having subsequently been carried 
out to the mutual satisfaction of landlord and tenant. 

Although, as already stated, tenants-at-will possess no real 
security for the value of the improvements made by them, it has 
been customary for landlords in my district to deal fairly with 
holders of this class whenever they wished to surrender their 
farms with a view to emigration or an abandonment of agricul- 
tural pursuits ; and I am not aware of any instances where — 
except in the case of a change of owners of property — the land- 
lord has closed upon or appropriated to his own benefit the value 
of inexhausted improvements ; nor has it, so far as I can learn, 
been the practice of landlords in my district to raise the rents of 
tenants-at-will on account of the enhanced value of their holdings 
derived from their own skill, labour, industry, and capital. 

There has been a steady increase in the amount of rent receiv- 
able by landlords, whenever new settings have been made or fresh 
agreements entered into, within the last seven or eight years ; but 
this rise in rents has not been owing to improvements created by 
the tenants, but rather to a great rise within that period in the 
prices of the staple commodities of farm produce in my district, 
viz., of butter-, cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

It is right here to say, that almost the entire extent of my dis- 
trict is devoted to dairy and pastoral purposes, in contradistinc- 
tion to cereal cultivation. 

Agricultural improvements have been, and still are, decidedly 
on the increase throughout my district, though for the last year 
or two some check has been given to them, in a few instances, in 
consequence of misgivings as to what the future relations between 
landlords and tenants may become. 

Ulster tenant-right custom does not exist as a system in any 
part of my district; but in every Poor Law union within it, 
there have been instances of out going tenants being permitted 
by the landlord or agent to sell their interest or good-will to 
incoming ones, and so far as I can learn this practice is rapidly 
spreading, and it may well do so, as the amount surreptitiously 
that is to say, without the consent of the landlord or agent — paid 
to out-going tenants by their successors for good-will or quiet 
possession, is very seldom moderate and oftentimes preposteious, 
but, in point of fact, no well-defined money-value can, as a rule, 
be set upon these transactions. 



Increase of 
Rent 



Increase or 
decline of 
Agricultural 
Improvements. 



Ulster Tenant- 
right custom. 
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Dowers and 
portions for 
younger 
Children by 
Tenants-at- 
will. 



Manufacturing 

Industry. 



The Labouring 
Population. 



The information I have received upon this subject is various 
and conflicting, but I gather from it that tenants-at-will, by testa- 
mentary recommendations, if not actually by will, almost invari- 
ably make some provision for their widows and younger children. 
This is generally effected by a division amongst them of the value 
of the stock and chattel property on the holdings, and this arrange- 
ment is made in the expectation that the eldest sons will succeed 
to the occupation of the farms, and that the fortunes or dowers 
that they receive with their wives will enable them to purchase, 
at the death of their parent or parents, the stock and chattels on 
the lands. This practice does not amount to a charge upon the 
occupations, but it frequently cripples eldest sons and acts indi- 
rectly to the prejudice of the landlords’ interests. 

Tenants-at-will, in some instances, will the occupancy of their 
holdings to the eldest son, widow, or some other one member of 
their respective families, subject to conditions of the nature above 
described ; and in this respect they may be said to act as if they 
were owners in fee ; but I need scarcely say that such wills are 
valueless in law, and, in point of fact, frequently lead to litigation 
and family quarrels of the most distressing kind, sometimes 
resulting in the landlords resuming possession of the soil. _ 

I have been told of a few cases where farms held at will have 
been given to trustees for the benefit of children, but this does 
not amount to a charge upon the lands ; upon the whole, therefore, 
I am disposed to think that charges upon occupations of tenants- 
at-will in order to provide dowers or portions for younger chil- 
dren, cannot be said to have any real existence in my district. 

Manufacturing industry, either upon a large or small scale, 
does not — so far as I have been informed or have observed for 
myself — exist within my district. 

Hand-loom weaving of linen and woollen fabrics, which used 
formerly to be somewhat prevalent in villages and the rural dis- 
tricts, has ceased almost altogether as a means of livelihood or 
occupation for any considerable number of the inhabitants ; and 
there are but few factories — and those at great distances from one 
another — for the production of clothing materials. 

Home fabrics, with the exception of a little home-made flannel 
and frieze have fallen almost altogether, into disuse amongst the 
population, and have been succeeded by shop goods, generally 
procured from English and Scotch markecs, and in some rare 
instances from factories in very large towns, such as Belfast, Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford. 

A little ornamental needlework, performed at convent schools, 
and sometimes in the houses of the peasantry, finds its way into 
the English and Scotch markets, but the labouring and industrial 
population is not benefited thereby, either in the way of employ- 
ment or remuneration to any appreciable extent. 

Formerly a considerable per-centage of the labouring population 
used annually to resort from my district to England, Scotland, 
and Wales, for the performance of harvest- work ; but for the last 
seven or eight years, at least, it has been gradually decreasing up 
to the present time, and I think I ma} r safely state that not more 
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than 1 per cent, of this class now seek for harvest employment 
out of their own country. 

This remarkable change is attributable to two circumstances, 
viz the large emigration which has been going on of the young 
and able-bodied labourers of both sexes to America, ever since the 
cessation of the great famine; and to the great rise which has 
taken place within the last twenty years, but more especially 
within the last three or four years in the rate of agricultural and 

other wages. . , 

A few labourers go over to Wales and Cornwall with a view to 
obtaining employment in mines, but not in factories, and these, 
when going, have no fixed intention of returning within any 
definite period to their own country. ,, , 

It will be observed, that in the foregoing Report I have confined 
myself to the topics suggested in the letter addressed to the Poor 
Law Commissioners by the Chief Secretary lor Ireland, on the 
30th of November last, and that I have not considered it neces- 
sary to interlard it with extracts from the correspondence that 
has passed between myself and the numerous parties to whom I 
applied throughout my district for information bearing upon the 
whole subject of the existing relations between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland; and I will content myself with remarking 
that the Report applies fairly and impartially to every Union 
within my district, and that I have abstained from indicating 
particular properties or their owners, inasmuch as such a course 
might be considered invidious, and also, as the practice ot land- 
lords in their dealing with their tenantry, whether leaseholders 
or tenants-at-will, has been, as nearly as possible, uniform, accord- 
ing to their respective means. 

SAMUEL HORSLEY, 

Poor Law Inspector. 



January 14th, 1870. 
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III.— REPORT FROM MR. ROBINSON. 



District comprising the County of Wicklow and parts of the 
Counties of Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, Meath 
Queen’s County, and Wexeord. 



Dublin, loth January, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 2nd ultimo, communicating to me the desire of 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to obtain, through the Poor 
Law Inspectors, information on various points relative to the 
position of the occupiers of land in Ireland. 

For the purpose of ascertaining as many particulars as possible 
on this subject from different parts of the district in my charge, 
I wrote to a number of owners of property, and agents, forwarding- 
printed questions, which I requested them to answer in reference 
to the management of their estates, or the estates with which 
they are connected, and these queries embodied nearly all the 
points alluded to in the letter addressed to you by the Chief 
Secretary of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. The majority 
of the gentlemen referred to freely gave me the information 
sought for, and I have to express my obligation to them for 
the assistance they thus afforded me. I also obtained evidence 
in the different counties I visit from the Collectors of Poor 
Rate and Income Tax, who are, in many instances, tenant- 
farmers themselves, and are, in all cases, well acquainted with the 
circumstances and position of the occupiers of land, and I have 
consulted several other persons who are conversant with the sub- 
ject, and have much practical knowledge of the dealings between 
landlord and tenant. 

From these various sources I derived much information, which 
I beg to lay before you, in a condensed form, in the following 
Report. 



Improvements. 

With reference to this part of the subject, I find that, as a 
general rule, the improvements — by which I allude to the erection 
of dwelling-houses, and farm-offices, works of drainage, fences, 
&c. have been made by the tenants. There are, no doubt, excep- 
tions, and there are estates on which the landlords have effected 
improvements at their own cost ; some also have built and drained, 
charging the occupiers a per-centage on the outlay, and many 
others would be willing to extend this system were it acceptable to 
their tenants, but tenants ordinarily evince a strong disinclination 
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to pay an increased rent, even if it is only a moderate per-centage 
on the landlord’s outlay, and they prefer to expend their own 
money, with such assistance from the landlord as they can gratui- 
tously obtain. It is now a very general practice on the part of 
proprietors to aid in building operations, and to contribute towards 
the expense by finding slates and timber where the tenant will 
make a stone and mortar wall. This custom is not confined to 
any particular locality, but prevails in all the counties in this 
district, and I believe that improvements in respect of farm- 
buildings and offices, are generally on the increase. 

In regard to drainage, it has in many places been carried out 
under the Land Improvement Acts, and the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works for 1868 shows that the loans to 
landowners, sanctioned for works then in progress, amounted, in 
the counties into which my district extends, to £30,455 ; a portion 
of this had been obtained for buildings, but by far the greater 
part for drainage purposes. 

On some estates the tenants are assisted to drain by receiving 
from their landlord a portion of the cost, but there is not very 
much done towards the permanent improvement of land by 
drainage, unless when it is carried out, as before mentioned, by 
loans from the Board of Works. 

The fences are usually made by the tenants ; sometimes they 
are given iron gates when they build suitable gate-posts, and 
occasionally they are allowed (pricks, or are otherwise assisted to 
keep the fences in good order. 

There is not much money laid out in this district in the re- 
clamation of waste lands, except by means of drainage ; in some 
places a tenant is given lime by his landlord to improve and 
reclaim his ground, and when he does so, and cultivates a portion 
of mountain or cut-away bog, he is usually allowed to hold it for 
some time at a mere nominal rent, and thus repays himself for 
his outlay. 

Planting on tenants’ holdings is not extensively carried on, and 
generally it is only to such an extent as may be necessary to make 
shelter for the cattle. 

Some tenants" who have leases plant and register their trees, 
when they become their own property, but planting in my district 
is very much confined to land in the occupation of the owners. 

It appears, therefore, from all the information I have obtained 
on this branch of the subject, that the dwelling-houses, offices, 
fences, and other works existing upon the farms in this district, 
have been mainly created at the cost of the present tenants or their 
predecessors, and I will now proceed to consider how far the 
tenants have security for the value of their improvements. 

Those tenants who hold under lease, of course reap the advan- 
tage of their improvements during a definite period, but I have 
not heard of any case in which a formal agreement is executed 
between a tenant-at-will and his landlord, by which the former 
obtains a guarantee that he will receive a proportion of the value 
of his improvements in the event of eviction or surrender, or a 
guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of them for a certain time, 
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The only express provisions in writing that have come to my 
knowledge are contained in the rules of Lord Portsmouth’s estate 
in county Wexford, and of Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate in county 
Wicklow ; on the former the Ulster tenant-right custom exists, 
while on the latter it is not sanctioned, but in both cases the 
printed rules of the estate secure to the tenants the full benefit of 
improvements effected at their own cost ; the following are the 
rules referred to : — 

On Lord Portsmouth’s estate — 

“ To regard all buildings on the farms as the property of the tenants 
who built them, or of their representatives, and not to add a farthing to 
the rent on account of such improvements.” 

On Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate — 

“That in cases of change of tenancy, fair allowance will be made to 
outgoing tenants for improvements done, at their own cost, by them or 
their family, within a reasonable time, and with Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
consent — regard being had, on the other hand, to any dilapidations or 
deteriorations that may have been suffered during the same time ; 
allowance will also be made to the outgoing tenant, on a fair valuation 
for seed, labour, and manure in the ground, also for any manure, hay, or 
straw, or green crops on the premises; and the same amount will be 
charged to the incoming tenant. Should any money be due by the out- 
going tenant to Lord Fitzwilliam, the amount will be set off against the 
sum to be allowed, unless otherwise arranged in the office.” 

On every estate where the Ulster tenant-right custom is 
recognised by a proprietor, an understanding of course exists, that 
a tenant, if he leaves his farm, may receive a sum that will 
compensate him for his improvements, but in other cases the 
tenant generally incurs the expenditure, trusting only to the 
justice and fair dealing of his landlord ; in the great majority of 
cases this confidence is not misplaced, for tenants who pay their 
rent regularly are very rarely evicted, while the revaluation of a 
farm held at will, for the purpose of raising the rent, is not of 
frequent occurrence, and when such takes place the value of the 
improvements effected by the tenant is very seldom added to the 
rent. When a farm falls out of lease, a revaluation is usually 
made, and other reasons occasionally make this course necessary ; 
but I have been informed by two professional valuators, who are' 
very much employed in my district, and who hold a high position 
in their profession, that when they revalue for the purpose of 
adjusting the rent, it is usual for the tenants to be allowed the 
full value of building's, or other improvements, created by 
themselves. 

Where landlords build for their tenants, I find that it is 
customary to add 5 per cent, on the outlay, to the rent. In 
regard to lands drained under the Land Improvement Acts, tire 
proportion of the expense borne by leaseholders is determined by 
the Board of Works, but proprietors do not always adopt the 
same course in dealing with their tenants-at-will ; in a few 
instances the landlord pays the whole, while in some others the 
full amount of the annual instalment is charged to the tenant < 
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but I find that am addition to the rent of 5 per cent, per annum, 
on the expenditure, is very commonly made, the difference between 
that and 6^ per cent., which is the annual instalment payable for 
22 years, falling on the landlord ; and this arrangement is one 
that is generally considered to be fair and reasonable. 

In the preceding remarks I have alluded to the majority of the 
estates in this part of Ireland, but, in referring to the dealings 
between landlords and tenants, I must state that there are a few 
of the former who do not act in a fair or liberal manner ; and I 
have heard of some, though not many, instances of tenants being 
harshly treated, and of rent being raised without any allowance 
for their improvements. One case — although it was a short 
distance outside the boundary of my own district— came to my 
knowledge, where a proprietor, who had purchased under the 
Landed Estates Court, demanded from the occupying tenants 
about double the rents they had paid before the sale, serving them 
also with notice to quit ; buildings on the land had been erected 
by the tenants, and the rent asked was much in excess of the 
value of the farms, and more than double the Government valua- 
tion. The circumstance attracted considerable notice at the time, 
and the proprietor afterwards consented to take a reduced rent ; 
but I mention the occurrence as an illustration of the manner in 
which some tenants have been dealt with, and as one of those 
cases that are calculated to create a feeling of insecurity in the 
minds of the occupiers of land throughout the country, notwith- 
standing that the landlords who would act in the way described 
constitute a very small proportion of the whole class. 

Evictions. 

The subject of notices to quit and evictions, is one on which it 
is not necessary for me to make any lengthened remarks. 

Considering the number of agricultural holdings in this district, 
there are very few evictions, and these are principally for non- 
payment of rent ; I find, also, that not much more than half the 
ejectment decrees that are obtained are executed. 

Notices to quit are not of frequent occurrence. I am aware that 
it has been asserted that “ it is the practice, on many estates in 
Ireland, to serve the agricultural tenants from year to year with 
legal notices to quit, so that they may be every moment at the 
absolute mercy of their landlords;” but, having carefully inquired 
into the matter, I do not believe that any such practice exists in 
this district. 

Tenant-Right. 

The Ulster tenant-right custom is in existence in part of this 
district, and in every county the practice prevails to a certain 
extent. On some estates it is recognised and sanctioned by the 
proprietors, while on others the payment of money by the 
incoming to the outgoing tenant takes place, although what is 
called the tenant-right custom is not admitted to be in force ; and 
I find that upon about one-third of the estates from which I have 
received returns, the system is either openly sanctioned, or carried 
on under another name. 
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On Lord Portsmouth’s property, in county Wexford, the 
principle is more clearly defined than elsewhere, and the follow- 
ing printed document, which was given to me by his lordship’s 
agent, shows the rules under which the tenants on that estate are 
allowed to dispose of their interest. 

“ The Earl of Portsmouth’s Ennis corthy Estate in the 
County of Wexford. 

“Prior to the year 1822 the greater portion of the lands of this 
extensive estate was leased to middlemen who sublet the lands to under- 
tenants at exorbitant profit. 

“ When leases of buildings in the town of Enniscorthy expired, prior 
to the year 1822, the builders and their representatives were not always 
regarded as having claims for new leases. 

“ This system was disapproved of by the late Earl of Portsmouth (the 
Hon. Newton Fellowes) father of the present Earl, and the following 
rules were adopted at his suggestion by the trustees of the estate, for its 
future management, with the cordial sanction of the late Earl of Devon, 
who was Master in Chancery in the case : 

“1. In selection of tenants to have regard only to character, skill, and 
capital, and to make no difference on account of their religion 
or political opinions. 

“ 2. To set plots of ground for building in the town of Enniscorthy, 
at low rents, and on leases for three lives or 61 years, provided 
good buildings were erected on such plots. 

“ 3. On the expiration of leases of town plots on which buildings had 
been erected, to inquire carefully by whom such buildings had 
been erected, and to grant new leases of such plots to the 
builders, or their representatives, at moderate rents. 

“ 4. On the expiration of farm leases, to displace all middlemen, and 
to set the lands to the occupying tenants, on leases for one life 
or 31 years. 

“ 5. To set all lands at moderate rents, and in settling such rents, to 
have regard only to the situation and natural fertility of the soil. 

“ 6. To regard all buildings on the farms as the property of the tenants 
who built them, or of their representatives, and not to add a 
farthing to the rent on account of such improvements. 

“7. To allow tenants to dispose of the interest in their holdings, by 
private treaty or public auction, to approved purchasers. 

“ The unbroken observance for forty- seven years of the above rules 
has had the following beneficial results : — 

“It has inspired with confidence and energy the agricultural tenants, 
•who have changed badly cultivated patches of land into fine farms, now 
well cultivated and well drained, on which they have erected, at 
considerable expense, suitable, substantial, and, in many cases, costly 
residences and homesteads, with all the necessary requirements for good 
farming. This has all been done without any outlay on the part of the 
landlord. 

“ Enniscorthy has been changed from a mere village of mud hovels 
into an important well built market town. 

“ All this has been done by Irish tenants on the faith of tenant-right 
having been accorded to them. 

“ The rental has increased to more than double, and is now punctually 
paid instead of being irregularly paid. 

“Enniscorthy, June, 1869.” 
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There are one or two estates in my district where the tenant’s 
right to sell his interest is as fully recognised as on Lord Ports- 
mouth’s, with this restriction, that if another tenant on the pro- 
perty will give as much as a stranger he must have the preference. 
There are some others where the sale is limited to tenants living 
on the estate, and in every case the sale is effected subject to the 
landlord’s approval of the purchaser. The payment is sometimes 
made as compensation for improvements, but more frequently for 
the tenant’s “ good-will,” as it is called, by which is meant the 
privilege of occupying the farm, and in many instances the amount 
paid greatly exceeds the value of any improvements effected by 
the outgoing tenant. Where the custom exists it extends to 
tenants-at-will as well as to leaseholders, and there is not any- 
where, as far as I can ascertain, any fixed scale of payment per 
acre prevailing generally on an estate, or in a particular district, 
the value of the interest being determined by local circumstances 
and by the competition. 

I have heard of ten years’ rent being paid in Queen’s County, 
and of eleven years’ rent being paid in county Wicklow, and of a 
tenant in county Wexford receiving £700 from his successor for 
a farm of forty-eight Irish acres, and I was also told of a case in 
county Carlow where a tenant-at-will, paying 15 per cent, over 
the Government valuation, obtained fourteen years’ rent for his 
holding ; in the two last-named instances the houses were in very 
bad order, and there were no improvements for which the out- 
going tenants could claim compensation. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain whether the tenant-right custom 
is or is not spreading and gaining ground, and I cannot learn that 
any material alteration in that respect has recently taken place. 



Dowers. 

I find that it is a very common practice among tenants in this 
country to make their successors in the farms liable for dowers, 
or portions for younger children ; it extends to tenants holding at 
will, and the custom prevails on estates where the tenant-right 
system is not recognised, as well as on those where it exists. 

Sometimes the member of the family who succeeds as the 
occupier, is able without difficulty to meet the liabilities created 
by the will of his predecessor, but frequently the sums which he is 
thus called upon to pay are so large, and so much beyond his means, 
that he is hampered and impoverished for years, and I have heard 
of instances of men having been obliged to give up their farms, 
and of having been evicted, in consequence of their inability to 
meet the claims of their relations and to pay their rent. 

Manufactures. 

Manufacturing industry does not exist in this district on a 
large scale. In some localities there are mills which afford 
employment, and in a few places spinning and weaving is carried 
on ; but there is no general non-agricultural occupation, similar 
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to the hand-loom weaving in Ulster, by which the small occupiers 
of land partly maintain themselves, and the farmers here, as a 
rule, coniine themselves to agricultural pursuits. 



Labourers. 

The report I have recently furnished regarding the wages and 
condition of agricultural labourers, renders it unnecessary for me to 
say more on this subject than to answer the query — Whether they 
go over to England or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing work 1 
I find that, although occasionally a few do so, it is not a practice 
that is by any means general in this district, and that those who 
leave their own neighbourhood to work elsewhere, usually do so 
at various seasons, with the view of obtaining any employment 
they may be capable of performing, but do not periodically visit 
England at harvest time. 

Having now adverted to every point upon which I have been 
instructed to report, I have, in conclusion, to state that, although 
the limited time at my disposal to perform this duty only enabled 
me to collect information regarding a portion of my district, such 
information was not confined to any particular locality ; and I 
have procured oral or documentary evidence, on the different 
subjects I have alluded to, from every union in my charge. 

The system of management on some estates differs in many 
important particulars from that on others, and very opposite 
opinions have been expressed to me during the course of my 
inquiry ; but, in framing my report, I have abstained from 
stating my own views as to the merits or demerits of any 
particular system, thinking that if I were to do so, I should 
travel outside my instructions, and I have endeavoured to confine 
myself to facts, and to make as correct and fair a representation 
as possible of the position of the occupiers of land in this part of 
Ireland, and of the ordinary existing relations between landlord 
and tenant. 



I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

HENRY ROBINSON. 



The Poor Law Commissioners. 
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IV.— REPORT FROM DR. BRODIE. 



District comprising parts of tlie Counties of Cavan, Clare, 
Galway, King’s County, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, 
and Tipperary. 



Galway, 14th January, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, in 
due course, of your letter dated 2nd ult., transmitting a copy of a 
letter received by you from the Chief Secretary of the Lora Lieu- 
tenant, communicating His Excellency’s desire to obtain through 
the Poor Law Inspectors’ information on various points relative to 
the position of the occupiers of land in Ireland. 

As soon as practicable, after the receipt of your letter, I issued 
circulars to the principal landowners and agents, to some tenant- 
farmers and others, most capable of affording information on this 
important question, together with a form of queries adapted to 
elicit the required information. My communications have been 
pretty freely responded to. The replies have chiefly come from 
those who deal fairly with their tenants, or wish to have it 

understood that they do so. . , 

I have besides made close personal inquiry m the several parts 
of the district under my supervision, and beg to submit tfie 
following report : — 

Improvements on small Holdings. 

The prevailing practice in regard to improvements varies very 
much, and is influenced by the extent of the estate and the size 
of the holdings, by the means and inclination of the ownei as 

well as other circumstances. . 

The first class to which I shall refer, are those executea on the 
holdings of small occupiers, as the information I have obtained 
tends to exhibit a nearly uniform rule, viz 

That the houses and offices are built and kept m repan by the 
tenants. When a new house or office is built or rebuilt it is 
usual with a large number of landlords to allow the tun 
required for the roofing of thatched houses. When a slated house 
is built, which rarely happens on small holdings, the landlords 
often give or allow for timber or slates, and m some instances tor 
both. „ 

G 



Houses and 
Offices. 
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Drainage. 

Reclamation of 
Land, &c. 

Fences and 
Iron Gates. 

Planting. 



Roads. 



Drainage, to whatever extent it has been executed on small 
holdings, has been done by the tenants. 

The reclamation of waste land, the conversion of cut-away bog, 
heathy and rocky soil, to tillage or pasture, has been effected by 
the small holders. 

The fences, such as they are, are also of their erection. Iron 
gates are not generally erected on small holdings. 

As a rule, all planting worth speaking of has been done by the 
landlords. 

The practice in this respect is of long standing, the great 
majority of tenants of this class deriving in succession from 
father to son. 

It may be fairly said that the present productive value of the 
land in the small occupiers has been of their own creation. There 
is, however, little disposition on the part of the small tenants to 
make improvements of an expensive character : this, of course, is 
owing very much to the fact, that they are nearly all tenants-at-will. 

Many landlords, indeed, deny to this class the merit of making 
any improvements at all, on the ground, that what is necessary 
for the support of their families and payment of rent, has no 
claim to that character. 

Landlords generally do not take much interest in the improve- 
ment of small holdings. This may be accounted for by the trouble, 
and expense it would involve, and probably by the expectation of 
being able, from time to time, to increase the size of the tenements. 

All the public roads are made and kept in repair, by Grand 
J ury presentments — the expense falling on the tenants exclusively. 
Occasionally landlords contribute something towards the formation 
of private roads for the convenience of their own tenants. 

Landlords sometimes promote presentments for new roads, with 
a view to the improvement of their estates, and in those cases 
contribute such proportion of the expense as may be fixed by the 
Grand J ury ; the cost of maintenance subsequently falls on the 
occupiers. 

There is a second class of improvements, with regard to which 
there is little difference of opinion. 

Consequent on the famine and emigration, and the desire for 
consolidation, a large quantity of land was taken up from small 
•tenants by the owners, and either retained in their own hands or 
set in grazing farms. These lands may have been reclaimed by 
the evicted tenants or their predecessors, but the recent improve- 
ments of draining, fencing, &c., have been made by the landlords. 

With regard to drainage, I may here remark, that the important 
works of arterial drainage have been carried out by the Board of 
Public Works, and the greater part of the extensive thorough- 
drainage of land under the Lands Improvement Acts. Some 
wealthy proprietors have drained largely at their own expense, 
or by arrangements with their larger and more solvent tenants. 

One well-known extensive purchaser of land in the county of 
Galway, after getting rid of the tenants in occupation, laid out 
the property in large farms, drained, fenced and built large farm 
steadings. 
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Improvements on large Class oe Holdings. 

On many of the larger and well-managed estates, the tenants 
of a superior class, equally with the smaller tenants, enjoy con- 
tinued occupancy by descent or succession, and are very generally 
tenants-at-will. 

Under some landlords the tenant improves according to his 
ability and inclination, at his own expense, in the confidence that 
his occupation will not be disturbed nor his rent increased. 

The general practice in regard to the erection of slated dwellings 
and offices is, that the landlord gives slates and timber, or makes 
an equivalent allowance to the tenant. 

Draining and reclamation is either done by landlord and tenant 
jointly, or by'the landlord alone, charging 5 per cent, to the tenant 
on the outlay. 

Fencing devolves altogether on the tenant in most cases. 
Liberal landlords contribute one-half towards the erection of iron 
gates, and sometimes furnish them free of cost. 

Even the better class of tenants do not plant trees, except in 
some cases a little for ornamentation about their dwellings. 

In nearly all eases of improvements by tenants to which the 
landlords, contribute, they must be executed by owners’ consent 
and approval. 

I have much pleasure in noticing a few of. the .cases of good 
landlords (resident) who take an interest in the prosperity of their 
tenants, and liberally encourage them to improve. The agent to 
a landlord of this class, a nobleman who owns estates, in the 
unions qf Mountbellew and Ballinasloe, in the county of Galwayq 
has furnished me with particulars of the outlay for improvements 
within the last 16 years. The items are— - 



Slated buildings, . 

Thatched buildings, 

Improvement of land — 

Under Board of Works, . 

By landlord, in drainage, &c., 



£2,240 




2,500 






£4,740 


£ 7,650 




8,720 






16,370 




£21,110 



During this period, from amongst 610 tenants, there were only 
7 ejectments for non-payment of rent, and. 3 only on title ; of the 
latter, hut 1 was the absolute exercise of landlord-right to remove 
a tenant for misconduct. 

On the estate of another nobleman in the unions of Ballinasloe 
andionghrea, there has- been expended, according to the testimony 
of the agent, during the ten years to July, 1869, four and a half 
times the amount of the Ordnance valuation upon buildings, 
drainage, fences, gates, &c., exclusive of any expenditure on the 
demesne and other lands in the hands of the owner. 

c 2 



Slated 

Dwellings. 

Drainage. 

Fencing. 

Planting. 
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Security by Custom or Practice for the Value of 
Improvements. 

There is no security for the tenant-at-will that he will he 
allowed for the value of his improvements, either by compensation 
or undisturbed enjoyment ; all depends on the good feeling and 
generosity of the landlord. When improvements are made with 
the knowledge and approval of the landlord, there is an expressed 
or implicit understanding that the tenant shall not be deprived 
of the value of his outlay. There is besides, on the part of the 
tenants, a pervading feeiing of right to continuous occupancy so 
long as the rent is paid. 

Leaseholding tenants, of course, enjoy the benefit of their 
improvements during the continuance of the leases ; but on 
failure to meet their rents, or on the expiration of the leases, 
they stand in the same position as tenants-at-will, dependent on 
the good-will of the landlord. 

Some few of the larger class of tenant-farmers make special agree- 
ments with their landlords in respect of extensive improvements. 

For the purpose of getting quietly rid of tenants, landlords 
often give something, rather for the occupation right than for 
improvements. 

Although most, of even the best landlords, will not admit it 
in principle, there is, in fact, some tacit acquiescence in the 
tenant’s right to possession so long as he fulfils his obligations. 
I have ample evidence of this feeling before me in the replies 
received from many owners and agents of large estates. 

I could select examples from the counties of Galway, Ros- 
common, and Leitrim, where the more indulgent landlords testify, 
under their own hands, that they allow their tenants continuous 
and undisturbed occupancy, or the right to sell the “ good-will ” 
of their holdings. The recognition of the occupation right of 
the tenant, irrespective of improvements, is far and away more 
important in the eyes of the tenants, and more conducive to 
contentment, than any measure of compensation. 

On the estate of a nobleman already referred to, who is remark- 
able for kind treatment of his tenantry and interest in their 
improvement, the practice is to allow 21 years’ enjoyment of im- 
provements, or full value in case of disturbance in the occupancy. 

On the estate of another nobleman in the Ballinasloe Union, 
full allowance is made to any tenant leaving a farm, for the value 
of permanent improvements. 

In the case of extensive estates in the counties of Roscommon 
and Mayo (the property of an absentee nobleman), rents are fixed 
by valuation for a period of 21 years ; and, in the event of a 
tenant being turned out, he is paid the value of his improvements 
for the unexpired portion of that term, and, in some instances, 
receives a further sum not exceeding 3 years’ rent. 

Ip other cases I find that the tenants rely on the known 
disposition and practice of the owner to allow undisturbed 
occupation without increase of rent, or to permit the sale of 
their “ good-will ” and improvements — the landlord approving of 
the incoming tenant. 
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Increase of Annual Rents; &c. 

I find on the part of the owners and agents of large estates 
an almost unanimous disclaimer of any attempt to increase the 
annual rent in consequence of improvements made by the 
tenants. When the owners of these estates either make ex- 
pensive improvements at their own expense, or assist the tenants 
in making them, the general rule is to charge 5 per cent, on the 
outlay ; this practice refers principally to those recognised as 
“ good landlords,” and to large holdings. 

With few exceptions, the expiration of a lease is regarded as 
the basis of a new contract, irrespective of past transactions, as 
far as regards the future rent. 

The prevailing custom on the estates of large proprietors to 
allow their tenants the enjoyment of their improvements without 
increase of rent, being dependent on the personal feeling of the 
owner for the time'being, the tenant has obviously no security 
whenever a change occurs in the ownership. Very often the 
change of an agent materially affects the interest and prospect 
of the tenants ; and the sale of an estate, severing old associations 
and ties more or less binding, leaves them entirely at the mercy 
of the purchaser. 

I may here venture to say that if the voluntary action of good 
landlords in dealing with their tenants had any compulsory 
sanction or legal recognition, no legislative interference would 
be required in their regard. But it must be acknowledged that 
the most liberal landlords claim entire personal freedom in their 
relations with their tenants, the right to be generous and benevo- 
lent in their own way, and according to their own will, though 
surrendering in practice, to retain in point of law, the right 
“ to do what they like with their own.” 

Outside of the large owners above referred to, there is a large 
class of proprietors with incomes ranging, say from £400 to 
£1,000 a year, whose tenants are, for the most part, more 
dependent and less self-reliant than those under the former 
class of landlords. 

Under the o-wners of these small estates increase of rents is quite 
common without regard to tenants 1 improvements. 

During the famine period reductions and abatements of rents 
were unavoidable. When the country began to recover from this 
calamity, and especially alter the advent of the Russian war, 
when cattle and produce began to increase in value, there 
was a general revision and increase ol rents, without any 
regard to past circumstances or the question of improvements. 
This rule prevails on small estates, the competition for land and 
the tenancy from year to year enabling the landlord to impose 
any conditions he pleases. 

In considering the question of increase of rents the operations of 
the Incumbered and Landed Estates Courts hold a prominent place, 
to which I shall further refer. 
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Loss of Value of Improvements. 

Under the head of loss of value of improvements I may begin 
by quoting the words of the owner of a considerable property in 
the Galway Union, a gentleman whose words would carry weight 
with any section of the community. He says, there are “ enough 
of cases to cause discontent and to prevent improvements.” 

A nobleman who owns estates in several counties, testifies by 
the simple answer, “ yes,” that there are many instances in which 
the tenants have lost the value of their improvements through 
evictions or disproportionate increase of rents. 

During and immediately subsequent to the famine years, there 
was on the part of some proprietors what may be called a mania 
for clearance and consolidation of holdings. There is now no 
controversy that many of those evicted tenants, if allowed to 
remain in possession, would be as comfortable, solvent, and pro- 
sperous as any others of their class in the country 

Before alluding to other specific cases, it is necessary to refer to 
what has occurred under purchases of land in the Incumbered 
and Landed Estates Court. Upon no other point is the testimony 
of all classes so unanimous as that the greatest hardships, both as 
regards evictions and exorbitant increase of rents, have been 
inflicted by purchasers in these Courts. Public opinion, in their 
regard, has undergone a great revulsion, and what was some time 
since praised as a boon is now decried as an evil, both on account 
of the injustice suffered by tenants, at the hands of the new 
owners, and the present embittered feelings of the occupiers of 
land against the existing land laws. 

Many of the purchasers in these Courts were land agents or 
deputy agents, farmers, shopkeepers, and attorneys. Some few 
were theorists. Many more were speculators. The eager desire 
to become, proprietors of land for social distinction, profit, &c., 
induced men to purchase more than they could pay for, and loans 
became a necessity. One of this class of purchasers, in my dis- 
trict, borrowed £20,000 from an Insurance Company. With the 
speculative purchasers increase of rents, as far as could be borne, 
was made to provide for interest on cash and loans, and for the 
discharge of debts incurred. Under- purchasers of the description 
mentioned evictions or exorbitant increase of rents ensued. 

In the present state of public opinion it seems a matter of 
surprise and regret that the Legislature took no heed of the rights 
or interests of the tenants on the estates to which the jurisdiction 
of the Incumbered and Landed Estates Court applied. 

It is but right to observe that some good landlords have increased 
their estates by purchases in these Courts, and that the occupiers 
have no reason to complain of the change of owners. 

A Justice of the Peace for the county of Galway, himself a 
landowner, has furnished me with some specific cases of eviction, 
involving loss of improvements. One case is thus particu- 
larized: — 

“A substantial dwelling is being just pulled down. The tenant owed 
no rent that he was not able and willing to pay to the day. His rela- 
tives built the house and offices and lived there for generations. Over 
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thirty years’ rent of the value of the holding was expended on it from 
time to time by the tenants. There was a verbal promise of a lease of 
thirty-one years, on the faith of which some of the improvements were 
effected; yet in the face of all this, the notice to quit went- forth, the 
promise was denied, the ejectment issued, and the wretched man was sent 
forth with a wife and a large helpless family, into the world, without a 
shelter and without a farthing compensation.” 

Having visited the locality, the place was pointed out to me, 
and I saw the landlord’s horses and men engaged in removing the 
materials of the dwelling-house. 

My informant adds — 

“ But though I do not wish to see any just rights invaded, the sooner 
Parliament deprives Irish landlords of a cruel power, the better for the 
nation at large.” 

A leasehold estate, held under the see of Tuam, was sold in 
the Incumbered Estates Court in the year 1855 or 1856 ; and the 
new purchaser, on entering into possession, increased the rents to 
two and a half times their previous amount. This was a special 
and indisputable case of the productive value of the soil being 
the creation of the tenants or their fathers. 

Capricious evictions are a source of great heart-burning, and 
especially when effected through the representations of agents -or 
bailiffs from interested motives. I take a few examples of 
cases that have occurred on an estate in my district. The landlord 
does not reside, and his agent, by general repute, is not a person 
fit to wield the almost irresponsible power confided to him. 

P. C. had his rent paid to the day ; was turned out, and his 
holding given to the agent’s brother. 

Q. C., who improved and valued his improvements and good- 
will at £150, was evicted, and not even allowed to remove 
his manure. 

Q. W. bought the good-will of a holding, and was evicted at 
the expiration of a year without cause. 

P. B. took a large farm, expended £300 in clearing, fencing, 
manuring, and laying down with grass seed ; evicted, without 
cause or compensation, to transfer the land to a favourite of 
the agent. 

Besides the evictions from property bought in the Incumbered 
Estates Court, there are many cases of clearance of tenants carried 
out by the old proprietors. This was done to turn the small 
tillage holdings into large grazing farms. 

The following cases of loss of the value of improvements were 
reported to me from trustworthy sources : — 

“A tenant who held a firm of 180 acres of land in the county of 
Leitrim, drained, fenced, and subsoiled the farm, and built house and offices 
thereon, also a police barrack, which cost him upwards of £400, yet, 
after his death, his widow was dcpiived of the (arm and improvements 
without a shilling compensation, although the landlord is at present 
receiving £20 a year from the Government for the barrack alone.” 

An English nobleman purchased, in the year 1851, an estate 
in the Galway Union. Forfcy-five tenants were removed by legal 
process from a portion situate in one electoral division. 
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Within a few years past all the tenants on another townland 
belonging to this nobleman were turned out, although they were 
well able to pay their rents, and had effected improvements on 
their holdings by clearing the land of obstructions to tillage and 
fencing. The townland was let to one tenant, and no compensa- 
tion allowed. The reason assigned for the eviction was, that the 
tenants quarrelled amongst themselves. 

A tenant on a large estate in the Galway Union informed me, 
that if “the landholders on the property spent money on drainage 
or reclamation, the rent would surely be increased ; and that, 
though some had money they would wish so to invest, they 
refrain for want of security of tenure or compensation.” 

A large proprietor in the county of Roscommon purchased, 
about seven or eight years since, property on which the 
tenants are leaseholders ; those tenants were allowed by the 
former landlord to reclaim portions of bog-land which skirted 
their respective holdings, without addition to the annual rent. 
The present owner this year, for the first time, demanded rent 
for the reclaimed land, which the tenants refused to pay. 

Bad feeling will probably have arisen between landlord and 
tenants in this case, on a question which is capable of easy solution 
if there were a local tribunal with power of arbitrament, to 
which the dissatisfied party could appeal. 

The tenants on a portion of a property recently sold came in a 
body to pay their rents to the new purchaser. He refused to 
receive it from them without an advance. The tenants refused 
to pay any increase, left the office, taking their money with 
them, and marched with a triumphal display through the town 
of Mohill. 



Increase or Decrease of Improvements. 

The tendency is towards an increase, but is confined to the 
estates of liberal landlords, in whom the tenants have faith for 
secure tenure. 

On the whole, I think it fair to say that improvements are 
generally at a stand-still, owing to insecurity of tenure and the 
present unsettled state of the land question. Tenants are hopeful 
and expectant of some measure of security of tenure, and until a 
definite settlement of the law is arrived at they will not invest 
their capital or labour in the land. 

I am quite sure that a great number of tenants would not 
accept leases at the present time, expecting better terms and more 
freedom from anticipated legislation than would be accorded by 
their landlords. Even when small tenants would be willing to 
accept of offered leases, the expense is a bar. Tenants are all 
obliged to pay the cost for the preparation of leases. The law 
now requires that leases should be prepared by a solicitor : the 
expense is about £5 — a formidable sum to a poor man. 

Progress is being made towards better cultivation of the land 
and improved husbandry generally. 

As regards personal and household condition, the agent of a 
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large estate in the county of Roscommon makes the following- 
remarks, which I consider worth quoting : — 

‘ £ There has been an extraordinary improvement in the personal comfort 
and clothing of the peasantry within the last twenty years ; but this 
desire after increased comforts has not extended in an equal degree to 
their dwellings, and domestic condition. Still, a great deal has been 
effected even there, especially when compared with their habitations some 
thirty or forty years ago. I think the great impediment to improvements 
in the tenants’ cottages is the present enormous price of straw. I am 
convinced that vast numbers of tenants would gladly go to the expense of 
slating their houses, if they could get the loan of money on reasonable 
terms and to be repaid by annual instalments ; and it appears to me far 
more desirable to improve the dwellings of the tenantry before the 
improvement of the land is commenced. Nothing would tend more to 
elevate the condition of the peasantry, and promote personal respect, than 
improvements in their dwellings. If such were effected, it should be con- 
nected with external tidiness about their residences. Several tenants on 
this estate have recently built slated houses at their own expense, and the 
landlord has given them proof of his approval by presents of money, or 
forgiveness of rents, to the amount of from £16 to £30, severally.” 

I quite agree with this gentleman as to the necessity and 
desirability of improvements in the dwellings and surroundings^ 
of the peasantry, but I feel that gratuities such as he speaks of 
will go a small way only to effect it. 

Notices to Quit 

Are still of frequent occurrence, but are much diminished within 
a few years past, and not so usually followed up as heretofore. 

An extensive agent in the county of Galway, says — 

“ There is at present such a reign of terror, landlords are so frightened, 
they do not serve them now.” 

Another gentleman, whose means of information and credibility 
are reliable, writes : — 

“I think many landlords, otherwise inclined, are afraid to evict.” 

From the statement of a Justice of the Peace, of the county of 
Galway, to which I have already referred. I quote : — 

“ The notice to quit has been of frequent occurrence, and I know one 
property, and no act was ever done on it without its agency being evoked. 
For example — If, to provide something for himself and his little family 
better than wages at 6cL, or at most 8 cl., per day, he went to England to 
cut the harvest, the notice to quit greeted his return. If he exercised the 
franchise freely, he got a notice to quit. .11 he voted for an honest Poor 
Law guardian* the notice to quit was sent him. In a word, if he had a 
voice or opinion that did not harmonize with that of the landlord, the 
everlasting notice to quit was sure to grace his kitchen-table on his 
return from his daily toil.” 

One of the largest tenant-farmers in the county of Galway, 
writes : — 

“ Notices to quit are of very frequent occurrence, often for the attempted 
exercise of franchise, for voting for a Poor Law Guardian or candidate 
for places of any public trust — in fact, from various and multiform 
reasons, not always followed up, because the tenant-at-will does not dis- 
obey or disoblige his landlord.” 
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The serving of notices to quit is attributable to many causes, 
amongst which may be mentioned the following : — 

To keep complete control over the tenants and evict if desired ; 
to consolidate holdings ; to make new farms in the heart of the 
tenant’s land, and remove them to the outskirts of bad land, bogs, 
&c. ; to “stripe” or recast holdings; sometimes to settle disputes 
amongst tenants ; to remove obnoxious tenants ; to make room for 
the favourite of a landlord, agent, or bailiff ; to oblige the tenants 
to sign special agreements containing stringent conditions. 

I find that notices to quit are often served for what is called 
“misconduct” on the part of the tenants. The landlord or agent 
assumes to be the sole judge of what is misconduct, and naturally 
the interpretation of the word will vary according to the indi- 
vidual disposition, temper, &c., of the landlord or agent in each 
case. 

I append a copy of an agreement that I have every reason to 
believe, every tenant on the estate of a large landed proprietor in 
the county of Leitrim has been obliged to sign* Though the 
tenants are expected to observe all the stringent conditions, not 
one has been allowed a copy. I have been credibly informed that 
on this estate it is the practice, or at least had been the practice, 
to serve all the tenants once a year with “notice to quit,” for the 
double purpose of more absolute control over them, and to facili- 
tate ejectment proceedings when determined upon. I have been 
further informed that the tenants are strictly prohibited 
against giving any information whatever relating to the dealings 
of the owner with them. 

The notice to quit, even when rarely used, on well managed 
estates, is always kept in reserve, the landlords considering that 
they have a clear right to use it against an offending tenant. The 
tenants know that the power to use it exists, and so it has a 
potential influence on the relations between them. 

The returns of the tenure of agricultural holdings, furnished by 
the Clerks of unions, show that tenancies-at-will greatly pre- 
ponderate (see page 48), and therefore the landlords’ power of 
serving notices to quit on such a multitude of tenants is fraught 
with vital consequences. It is, I believe, the principal source of 
the prevailing insecurity and distrust, the chief bar to improve- 
ments, and the main cause of agitation and discontent. 

Ulster Tenant-Eight. 

Tenant-right, according to the custom of Ulster, cannot be said 
to prevail. Tenants in this district have not the same recognised 
right to continuous occupancy as in Ulster. In some cases per- 
mission is given to outgoing tenants to sell the good-will of their 
holdings ; in others it is connived at. In nearly all cases the 
practice is under the absolute control of the landlord, both as to 
the permission to sell and the choice of the incoming tenant. 
Very commonly the choice of the incoming tenant is limited to a 

* See page 4G. 
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person already holding land on the estate, and thus the practice 
is made to work as a mild and gradual process of consolidation. 
It also serves to insure the payment of arrears of rent. The 
operation is confined chiefly to the small class of holdings, and 
the money payment for the good-will is given rather for the right 
to occupy than for the value of the improvements. 

Grazing farms are for the most part let from year to year and 
on pure contract terms. 

A nobleman having an estate in the county of Leitrim says : — 
“I allow the Ulster tenant-right on my estates to the fullest 
extent.” 

On a good many large estates, both in Galway and Roscommon, 
the owners and agents allow the sale of tenants’ good-will of 
holdings, but generally with the condition of being subject to 
consent and approval. So far as the qualified permission exists, 
it applies chiefly to the tenants-at-will. 

A defined value can hardly be put on the good-will. It depends 
entirely on the character of the landlord, the quality of the 
land and amount of rent. Moreover, not having the force of^a 
recognised custom, it lias not a marketable value, as in Ulster. 

On an island property in Galway Union it reaches 15 years, 
purchase on the rental. This land is set in bulk, not by the acre, 
and it is quite usual to get £50 for a £4 holding. This, however, 
I know to be an exceptionally high rate. 

The agent to a large estate in the county of Roscommon, 
states that — 

“ £10 per plantation acre is an average price for a good holding. 
Recently a tenant emigrating sold his holding, containing about 49 acres 
plantation measure, with a suitable slated house, for £700.” 

It is very difficult to procure precise information on this head. 
All that I have received leads me to fix the average at 4 or 5 years’ 
rent, or about £5 an acre. 



Increase or Decrease of Tenant-right. 

The prevailing practice being limited and ill defined, it cannot 
be said to gain ground as “a custom.” The general tendency is 
towards more liberal dealing with an emigrating or insolvent 
tenant. Even when not allowed to dispose of the good-will of 
the holding, there is sometimes an understanding that the 
outgoing tenant shall receive something from an adjoining tenant, 
who is to go into possession, or from the landlord ; this to some 
extent satisfies the tenant who leaves, and is often done to save 
the necessity of bringing the sheriff to take up possession. 

As a rule, landlords have no intention to recognise a saleable 
occupation-right by their tenants, but the force of public opinion, 
and the necessity of yielding something for peace’ sake, lead to 
concession. 

An agent to large properties in the county of Galway, writes : — 

“I think the custom is gaining ground, for the purpose of enlarging 
farms; landlords permit it. 
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Dowers, &c., &c. 

Dowers are very generally charged by tenants-at-will on their 
temporary occupation. In most cases of small tenants it is done 
by some informal writing, often verbally in the presence of the 
clergyman or some friend. Such arrangements are incapable of 
legal enforcement, and therefore dependent on the good faith of 
the members of the family to each other. The land is usually 
left to the eldest son, a money payment to be made by him to the 
junior members of the family, when not provided for either by 
marriage or previous savings. 

Generally speaking, the Trish peasantry are remarkable for 
forethought and thriftful economy in making provision for their 
families. 

Landlords do not interfere in these arrangements, unless when 
likely to lead to subdivision of the land. 

Manufacturing Industry. 

* Manufacturing industry, either on a large or small scale, does 
not prevail as a means of livelihood. Coarse linen and woollen 
cloths are generally made by the occupiers of land for their own 
household use. Pieces of flannel and woollen stockings may be 
seen offered for sale or. market days. 

There is some employment afforded in the town of Galway at 
manufactures — clog-making, making of sacks, &c. ; but this does 
not affect the rural population. 

Amongst the sources of industrial occupation in Galway, the 
first in importance is a factory established by a Lancashire 
company for making clog-soles, which gives employment to about 
200 persons in the town ; the weekly outlay in wages is about 
£150. Labourers get Is. 4 d. to Is. 6 c/. a day, and the machine 
workers from 3s. 6c/. for bo}^s to 15s. for men per week. Those 
now employed have been trained in Galway, the hands at first 
brought over from Lancashire to instruct them having returned. 
This company also expends a good deal of money in the felling 
and carting of timber outside of the town in different localities. 

A local company, formed for the manufacture of sacks, gives 
employment to about 50 persons, chiefly women, earning from 
3s. to 7s. 6c/, — on an average about 5s. a week. The sewing of the 
canvas into bags gives employment to about 24 other women 
who can earn from 3s. to 4s. per week, probably assisted by 
members of their respective families. 

There is also a company for the manufacture of iodine and 
marine salts, affording employment to 34 persons; the greater 
number get 9s. a week, a few skilled hands receiving so mimh 
as 30s. 

A brush factory gives employment to 60 persons, sometimes 
more, whose earnings range from 3s. to 9s. a week, according to 
ability. 

Two persons are engaged at the manufacture of tobacco pipes ; 
one employs 20 persons, and expends about £10 a week in 
wages ; the other is not so extensive. 
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Besides these there are one distiller, one brewer, two soap and 
candle makers, one ironfonnder, and six millers. These employ, 
in the aggregate, at least 100 persons. 

In the Strokestown Union, county of Roscommon, there are a 
few scutch mills. 

Labourers to England and Scotland. 

From a great portion of the county of Roscommon, county of 
Mayo, and that portion of the county of Galway adjoining Roscom- 
mon and Mayo, the labourers and small holders of land resort in 
great numbers to England, principally for harvest-work ; the 
great bulk go in June and July, and return in September. 

I have obtained a return of the number of tickets issued last 
year to harvest men at the principal railway stations in my 
district, viz. : — 

( Roscommon, . . 2,1/1 

County of Roscommon, . -< Castlerea, . . 3,708 

l Hoyle, . . . 1,464 

.. f Carrick-on-Shannon, 1,084 

County of Leitrim, . • \ Dromod, . . . 164 

C Galway, . . . 509 

) Tuam, . . . 2,788 

County of Galway, . Ballinasloe, . . 750 

( Athenry, . . . 287 

Those who leave poor families behind them remit money by 
Post-Office orders as soon as they earn it. They usually bring 
home from to £6 per man — sometimes more. 

The migration to Scotland for harvest-work is not large from 
my district. Some go with the expectation of procuring perma- 
nent employment, and if successful remain there. Those who go 
to England for manufacturing employment, generally purpose 
domiciling there. 

In conclusion, I have to express my warm acknowledgment ot 
the readiness with which so many landowners, agents, occupiers, 
and others have furnished replies to the queries addressed to them. 
The answers received naturally varied very much in style, and 
substance and, in many cases, represented individual opimon 
rather than general facts. However, to the best of my ability, I 
have endeavoured to extract what 1 considered of value .as illus- 
trating the general practice, and I hope that the information 
contained in this Report may be of some use in throwing light on 
the relations existing between landlords and tenants in my district, 
the satisfactory adjustment of which is a matter of so much 
importance to all classes. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. BRODIE, 

P. L. Inspector. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners, 

Custom House, Dublin. 
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Memorandum of Agreement made and entered into this day 

of , 18 , between A. B., of , in the county of 

owner of the farm, lauds, tenements, and hereditaments 
hereinafter mentioned, of the one part ; and the intended tenant of the 
same farm, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, of the other part. 

The said A. B. agreed to let to the said , and the said 

hereby agrees to take of the said A. B. all that messuage or tenement, 
with barns, stables, outhouses, yards, gardens, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging ; and also all those several closes, pieces or parcels 
of land or ground situate, lying, and being at , in the barony 

of , and county of , containing acres, roods, 

and perches, statute measure, or thereabouts, be the same more or 
less, commencing from the day of ,18 , as tenant 

from year to year, determinable by six months’ notice to quit, ending on 
any or either of the gale days hereinafter mentioned. 

Reserving to the said A. B., his heirs and assigns, all timber and 
other trees, and underwood, moors, bogs, marshes, seaweed, waters, 
watercourses, and all mines and minerals, stone, sand, gravel and clay; 
and also reserving to the said A. B., his heirs and assigns, all game, 
hares, rabbits, wild fowl and fish, and the exclusive right to the said 
A. B.,. his heirs and assigns, his and their nominees, their servants and 
followers, of hunting, hawking, shooting and fishing on the said lands 
and premises, and of carrying away the game and fish. The said A. B. 
and his heirs and assigns shall have power to enter upon said lands at 
any time for the purpose of viewing and surveying said lands and 
premises, searching for, and with workmen, horses, and carrriages, 
removing minerals and other matters herein excepted ; and also to make 
roads, drains, and watercourses as the said A. B., his heirs or assigns 
shall think fit; and for all other reasonable purposes whatsoever, but 
making all reasonable compensation for actual loss or injury to crop or 
meadow occasioned by any such entry. 

And the said doth hereby agree to pay for the same the 

yearly rent of , payable half-yearly, in equal sums, on 

the day of , and day of , in every year, 

over and above all taxes, poor rate, and other charges imposed or to be 
imposed thereon ; and also to pay such increased rent as is hereinafter 
provided — the first half-years’ rent to be due and payable on the 
day of , and the last half-years’ rent to be paid and payable 

in advance — and the same to be recoverable in the same manner as rent 
and arrears are recoverable in other cases between landlord and tenant. 

And it is also agreed that the said shall not, without per- 

mission in writing from the said A. B., or his heirs or assigns make 
any new roads, fences, or drains on the said land, or build or alter any 
house or building thereon, or use or allow to be used any house or 
building thereon as a dwelling-house, save that in which he shall himself 
reside; or that he will not grow two white or grain crops in succession 
on any part of the said lands ; or that he will not, in any one year, have 
in tillage more than acres, or dig, plough, or break up any of the 

permanent grass fields upon the said farm at the time of his obtaining 
possession of said farm, or afterwards laid down by him ; or that he will 
not, in any one year, till with a potato crop any greater quantity of land 
than that which shall be under other green crops, or till with a potato 
crop any land which shall have been in grass or lea during the previous 
year; or sell or carry off the said land any hay, straw, manure, turnips, 
or mangold wurtzel; and that he shall not assign, sublet, let in con- 
acre or lor a crop, or subdivide for grazing, or part with the possession 
of the said land or any part thereof. 
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And it is also agreed that the said shall keep up during his 

tenancy, and at the termination of his tenancy shall leave and yield up 
in good and tenan table condition all buildings, fences, gates, and water- 
courses which are now or shall be hereafter, during the continuance of 
his tenancy on the said lands ; and shall dig up or cut down all thistles, 
docks, and other weeds before they go to seed, or at any time when 
desired to do so by the said A. B., his heirs or assigns, or their agent or 
other person duly authorized for the time being. 

And the said shall assist to the utmost of his power the 

said A. B., his heirs or assigns, in prosecuting trespassers, and permit or 
suffer the said A. B., his heirs or assigns to make use of his name in 
any proceeding in prosecuting trespassers on said lands, and that the 
same shall be at the cost of the said A. B. 

And that the said will not at any time take out or suffer to 

be taken out upon the said premises any dog or dogs, or destroy or 
injure, or suffer to be destroyed or injured any game, or the eggs or 
young of any game, hares, or rabbits, or wild fowl upon the said 
premises, but will preserve and protect the same. 

And it is further agreed that on breach or non-performance of any of 
the aforesaid agreements and provisions entered into on the part of the 
said ^ he, the said shall pay to the said A. B., his 

heirs or assigns, the further yearly rent of pounds shillings 

and pence, the same to be recovered and recoverable in like 

manner as the rent hereby reserved, and to be deemed as liquidated 
damages between the parties, and not in the nature of a penalty. 

The said A. B. to have the usual powers of distress and re-entry as 
between landlord and tenant in case of non-payment of rent. 

And if the said shall commit any act of bankruptcy, 

insolvency, or be imprisoned by any civil or criminal process for a term 
exceeding fourteen days, then this tenancy shall cease, and the said 
A. B. or liis heirs shall have power to enter into and upon, and 
re-possess the said lands in the same manner as if the tenancy had 
expired by a notice to quit duly served, and possession duly demanded 
thereunder. 

And it is further agreed, that nothing herein contained shall be 
deemed or taken to entitle the said to any payment or 

compensation for any farm or other building for agriculture or other- 
wise, or for any fixture or improvement of any description whatsoever, 
done or constructed in, to, or upon the premises held under this agree- 
ment, except and unless the building, erecting, doing, or making of such 
work or improvements shall have been previously stipulated for and 
specified by some article or agreement in writing, signed by the said 
A. B. and the said 

And lastly, it is also agreed that the payment of rent or passing a 
receipt for same shall not be taken or construed into a waiver of any of 
the clauses and agreements herein contained. 
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Return showing the Number of Agricultural Holdings in Dr 
Brodie’s District, as also the Tenure by which they are respectively 
held. 



Name of Union. 


Valuation. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1861 . 


Tenancy | 

at Leases. 

Will. 


Holdings 
in Occu- 
pation of 
Proprie- 
tors in 
Fee. 


Total. 




£ 




d. 








Galway, . 


Go, 638 


3 


0 50,821 


5,127 529 


267 


5,923 


Ballinasloe, 


7S,763 


0 


0 28,222 


‘ 3,933 413 


218 


4,564 


Mountbellew, . 


40,438 


6 


0 19,936 


2,866 396 


135 


3,397 


Gort, 


43.188 


6 


0 20,501 


3,453 405 


165 


4,023 


Glennamaddy, 


31,876 


9 


0 22,469 


3,751 346 


132 


4,229 


Tuam, 


75,658 


5 


0 44,440 


6,265 181 


89 


6,535 


Loughrea, . 


75,453 


0 


0 29,139 


4,679 592 


349 


5,620 


Portumna, 


35,522 


0 


0 14,939 


2,086 467 


88 


2,641 


Total, . 


446,537 


9 


0 230,467 | 


32,160 i 3,329 


1,443 


36,932 


Roscommon, . 


64,311 


9 


0 26,504 


3,973 241 


30 


4,244 


Strokestown, . 


50,762 


4 


0 26,395 


3,032 690 i 


109 


3,831 


Castlerea, 


71,716 


11 


0 46,783 


6,914 610 ! 


143 


7,667 


Boyle, 


72,643 


4 


0 47,758 


5,545 814 


169 


6,528 


Total, . 


259,433 


8 


0 Il47,440 


19,464 2,355 


451 


22,270 


Carrick-on-Shannon, 


47,447 


5 


0 31,677 


4,111 728 


103 


4,942 


Mobill, . 


39,170 


1 5 


0 .30,191 j 


4,940 281 


117 


5,333 


Total, . 


86,618 


0 


0 61,868 


9,051 1,009 


220 


10,280 


Bawnboy, 


39,637 


17 


0 26,808 


3,632 681 


102 


4,415 


Total, . 


39,637 


17 


0 26,808 


3,632 681 


102 


4,415 


Parsonstown, . 


102,061 


17 


0 39,350 


5,321 443 


208 


5,972 


Total, . 


102,061 


17 


0 39,350 


5,321 443 


208 


5,972 


Gross Total, . 


934,288 


11 


0 505,933 


69,628 7,817 


2,424 


79,869 



Return showing the Number of Notices of Eviction that were served 
upon the Clerks of the Unions in my District, during the years 
1868 and 1869 respectively : — 



Galway, 


1868. 

5 


1869. 

4 


Mohill, 


1S68. 

1 1 


I860. 


Tuam, . 
Ballinasloe, . 


4 


6 


Roscommon, 


_ 




. 


_ 


Castlerea, . 


11 


5 


Gort, . 


6 


5 


Boyle, 


25 


10 


Portumna, . 


2 


2 


Strokestown, 


_ 


_ 


Loughrea, 


11 


5 


Bawnboy, . 


14 


1 


Mountbellew, 


_ 


_ 


Parsonstown, 


13 


7 


Glennamaddy, 


• 


3 


Carrick-on-Shannon, . 


9 


8 
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Y. — REPORT FROM DR. ROUGHAN. 



District comprising parts of the Counties of Galway, Leitrim, 
Mayo, 'Roscommom, and Sligo. 



Galway, January 15, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge .the receipt 
of your letter of the 2nd ultimo, No. 30,290, ’69, transmitting a 
copy of a letter which you had received from the Chief Secretary 
of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, communicating the desire 
of His Excellency to obtain, through the Poor Law Inspectors, in 
a brief space of time, information on various points relative to 
the position of the occupiers of land in Ireland. 

In reply, I have to say that every exertion in my power has 
been used to obtain reliable information on the existing relations 
between landlords and tenants in my unions, and I now beg . to 
transmit the annexed report, which is founded on information 
derived from landlords and their agents, occupying tenants, 
clergymen of both denominations, the constabulary, medical 
officers of dispensary districts, clerks of poor law unions, poor- 
rate collectors, relieving officers, my own knowledge of the 
district, and personal inquiry made all through my district 
within the last six weeks. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE F. ROUGHAN, pax 



COUNTY OF GALWAY. 

OUGHTERARD AND CLIFDEN UNIONS. 

1. These unions are comprised in the district of country known 
as Iar Connaught, Connemara, and Joyce country, and extend 
over an area of 365,710 statute acres. The larger portion ot 
Connemara consists of wild mountain and bog, set in extensive 
tracts, for grazing purposes, to tenants who reside elsewhere ; as 
a consequence, few houses save the huts of herds are to be 
met in the interior of the county, where there is no attempt 
at drainage, the reclamation of land, planting, or fencing, ine 
sea-board of these unions stretches from Killery Harbour, on tlie 
confines of Mayo, on the north, to Cushla Bay, adjoining ie 
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Galway Union, on the south, indented by numerous bays and 
inlets, on the shores of which is an abundant supply of deep sea 
sea- weed, and what is commonly known as sea-rack ; the former 
affords much facility for the manufacture of kelp, and the latter 
for the cultivation of the soil. The great bulk of the popu- 
lation of the Clifden Union, and of the southern portion of the 
Oughterard Union, reside along the sea-shore. 

2. Their habitations are of the humblest description, rudely 
built of stone without mortar, thatched with sedge, and neither 
plastered nor lime washed on the exterior. Such as they are, they 
were built by the tenants themselves, or by their predecessors. 
Of latter years some houses have been erected by landlords, but 
chiefly for tenants holding under lease, and 5 per cent, has been 
charged on the outlay. 

8. Drainage works to a considerable extent have been carried 
on by some of the proprietors, particularly by a London corporate 
body who own in fee a great portion of those unions.* Those 
works have been executed chiefly in the electoral divisions of 
Knockboy, Koundstone, and Cleggan, in Clifden Union, and a 
charge of 5 per cent, has been placed on the land in addition to 
the former rental. The drainage done by the tenants is limited 
to that necessaiy to cany off the surface water, and they insist, 
as a rule, that any other description of drainage on the Conne- 
mara land is useless, inasmuch as the water cannot percolate 
through the soil, which is of a retentive and non-porous character. 

4. The tenants reclaim a great portion of the bog and mountain 
in the vicinity of their cabins ; this reclamation they have been 
induced to carry on by the experience of past years, which has 
taught them that the potato crop in the boggy and mountainy land 
is more likely to escape the blight than in land long devoted to 
husbandry. 

5. As for the fences and mearings they are universally made by 
the tenants, and are, as might be expected, of the worst possible 
description, and afford no sufficient protection against trespass ; 
the consequence of which is endless disputes and litigation. The 
proprietors in some few instances have built mearings and bounds 
on farms which have been striped. Examples there are of strangers 
settling in this part of the county, obtaining leases for ninety- 
nine years and upwards, who have built houses and offices, made 
mearings, and executed other improvements, and finally have 
brought the land into a high state of cultivation ; it is to be noted, 
however, that the landlords in most of those cases have advanced 
money to the tenant, charging 5 per cent, interest on the outlay. 
The planting of trees is solely confined to the residences of 
proprietors. Some proprietors have expended large sums of money 
in the formation of roads leading to, and intersecting their estates. 

6. There is no security whatever, as far as I could ascertain, 
with two exceptions, that either by custom or practice, by 
guarantee or otherwise, the tenant shall receive a fair proportion 



* Since the above was written I have been informed by the agent of the 
London Corporation that a sum of <£36,543 has been expended on drainage, 
road-making, and other works, from 1856 to 1S68. 
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for the improvements effected by him, in the event of eviction or 
surrender ; or, that he will be allowed the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the effects of his improvements for a certain definite period. 
The exceptions to which I have alluded are — first, that of a wealthy 
English gentleman who some years since purchased a property in 
the Renvyle electoral division in Clifden Union, and he, in reply 
to my query on this point states : — “ Tenants wishing to surrender 
get from me from one to three years’ rent, according to the 
improvements they have effected the second is that of a proprietor 
in the electoral division of Errislannon, also an Englishman, who 
makes it a rule to enter into an arrangement with his tenants, and 
fixes the amount of compensation they are to receive for improve- 
ments effected by them, in case of surrender or eviction. I had 
almost omitted to mention another instance, in the electoral divi- 
sion of Wormhole in the Oughterard Union, where a proprietor 
allows his tenants 5 per cent, per annum for all improvements 
effected by them. 

7. Bevon d all doubt, the great drawback to the tenants executing 
improvements on their holdings is the twofold apprehension of a 
subsequent rise in the rent, and of eviction. What may appear 
to be improvements in the tenant’s eyes may be worthless in his 
landlord’s. A cowshed or a pigsty may be, and doubtless is, of 
advantage to the one, and a source of expense to the other, when 
removing it on the resetting the farm to some strange settler after 
the old tenant has been ejected. It is not then with this class of 
cases I am now dealing, but with cases of permanent improvement 
to the freehold. 

Many acres have been converted from wild heathy moor into 
productive arable land by the persevering energy of those humble 
tenants, who, while they have reaped to some extent the fruit of 
their own toil, have at the same time added to the marketable value 
of the estate. Few instances occur, wherever those works have 
been executed, that have not been followed. by an increase, of 
rent ■ and whether that increase is due to the improved condition 
of the land, or to an alteration in the value of the currency, or 
to both, one thing is beyond all doubt, there has . been a . progres- 
sive rise in the rents within the past few years : in some instances 
they have been doubled, in others trebled. 

The instances in which tenants 1 have lost the value of their 
improvements by reason of a disproportionate increase of rents are 
very numerous ; when new purchasers come in, they, as a general 
rule, stripe, reset the lands, and raise the rents to such an extent, 
as to deprive the tenants altogether of the value of their labour. 
Ask the peasant why he, who lives under a good landlord, is not 
ashamed to dwell under the same roof with his cattle ? The 
invariable answer is — “How do I know how long my landlord 
will be left over me, perhaps in a year or two the estate may be 
sold to one who will surely raise my rent, or maybe put me out 
altogether.” Perhaps the poor man’s apprehensions are not 
without foundation, when it is remembered, that within the last 
seventeen or eighteen years five-sixths of the properties in those 
unions have changed owners, The Ballinahinch estates, the ter- 
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ritory of the Martins, have been purchased by a wealthy London 
corporation. The rents at the time of the purchase, as I am 
informed, amounted to £8,000 or £9,000 a year. One-third of 
those estates so purchased, or more, have since been resold to 
different parties* and yet the tenants on the remaining unsold 
portion now pay a rental of some thousands a year in excess of 
the rent paid in the first year after the purchase, on the entire 
estate. Nevertheless, it appears that the tenants on the lots which 
were sold by this corporation have suffered severely by the change 
of ownership, inasmuch as numbers of them have been evicted, 
and the rents of those remaining have, in some instances, been 
raised from 40 to 100 per cent. The corporate body of whom I 
have been speaking have caused the remaining portions of their 
estates in those unions to be parcelled out into lots, and each lot 
is like a parcel of merchandise, ticketed with its price, and who- 
soever pays that price can become its purchaser. 

8. I have now to approach another subject — that of notices to 
quit, which, up to the last year, have been of very frequent 
occurrence. In some instances the necessity of those legal docu- 
ments has been superseded by the adoption of a more rapid 
method of ridding the estates of the tenants. That method, 
which was thus adopted on the largest estates within those 
unions, was to compel the tenants to enter into and sign a 
stamped and written agreement when they were paying their 
November rents, to surrender their lands, if demanded, on the 1st 
of the following November. 

9. Notices to quit are still not of unfrequent occurrence. They 
have been indiscriminately served this year on the property of a 
noble earl in the electoral divisions of Cong and Cur, in the 
Oughterard Union, not for non-payment of rent, nor for the in- 
fringement of the eccentric rules of the estate, but, as I have been 
informed, in anticipation of future legislation on the relation of 
landlord and tenant. Some three years ago similar notices to 
quit were showered amongst those tenants, and were followed by 
a general increase of rent. Perhaps a statement made by one of 
the tenants in his own simple language may be here profitably 

introduced : — “ The tenants on estate are often served with 

notices to quit. The lands are set high. I was served with 
notice to quit three months ago, and so was my nephew. We 
have no courage to do anything, even to sow our crops. We have 
all our rents paid, except last November rent, and we are ready 
and willing to pay it when called upon.” A large number of 
notices to quit have been served in the same district by a middle- 
man who holds property under the Provost of Trinity College. 

10. The question of tenant-right next presents itself for consi- 
deration. I have inquired diligently into the matter, and I am of 
opinion that while, as a general rule, it may be said not to exist, 
still the exceptions are so many and so various, that I think I 
would not be justified in passing by this subject without bringing 
under your notice the fact that, in many places and on many 
estates, a status which, in some shape or other, resembles the 
Ulster tenant-right exists. It is found in a modified form in the 
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Oughterard Union, on the property of a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant, owner of extensive and ancient estates, who replies 
thus to my query on the subject — "I have always permitted an 
outgoing tenant to sell his right, leaving it to the contracting 
parties to settle the amount between them. I never interfere, 
except in the case of a man of bad character being offered as a 
successor.” There are similar traces of it to be found in the 
electoral divisions of Bunowen, Clifden, and Renvyle, in the 
Clifden Union. In reply to my query on this subject, the agent 
of the extensive estates possessed by the London corporate body, 
already alluded to, states, “No; unless to a very small extent.” 
The custom is said also to prevail on the estates of Trinity College. 

11. Tenants-at-will do not generally charge their temporary 
occupation with dowers or portions for younger children, but not 
unfrequently they devise, by word of mouth, their holding and 
stock to a member of their family. 

12. Some manufacturing industry prevails in those unions. 
Connemara stockings are extensively made. A small factory for 
the employment of orphans is conducted by a religious community 
in Clifden, where linseys and some other materials for women’s 
apparel are woven. Frieze, flannel, blankets, and coarse linen are 
manufactured by handloom weavers, two or three of whom are to 
be found in each electoral division. 

13. A most remunerative means of employment has lately 
sprung up on the sea-shores ; I allude to the manufacture of kelp, 
from which iodine, bromine, and several salts used in pharmacy 
and the aits are extracted. Formerly, sea-rack, which grows and 
is found on the immediate shore, was used ; however, being found 
not to be rich in those substances was abandoned to the agricul- 
turists, who apply it to the manuring of their lands ; the deep sea 
sea- weed is found in great abundance about a mile or two from the 
shore, growing at considerable depths in the ocean, and from this 
article the kelp is now made. 

The labouring population resort to England and Scotland in 
considerable numbers, leaving their own country in the month of 
Kay and returning in the commencement of autumn, bringing 
with them sums averaging four pounds per man. 



County of Mayo. 

14. The unions I shall next proceed to deal with are those of 
Ballina, Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Castlebar, Claremorris, Killala, 
Newport, Swineford, and Westport. The houses in those districts 
present a marked and favourable contrast to those I have had 
occasion to speak of in my observations on the Clifden and Ough- 
terard Unions. From times of remote antiquity the population 
dwell in houses clustered together, called villages, round which 
the land was parcelled in the manner now known as the rundale 
tenure system, which it has been the policy of some modem land- 
lords to dissolve into separate farms. The houses of the villagers 
are, on its dissolution, levelled to the ground, and new ones built 
in the most convenient and generally the most central part of the 
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new holding allotted to each tenant, on the redistribution of land. 
This change, while it unhinges a family, is said in the end to he 
beneficial ; he this as it may, the cottages are built by the people 
themselves. In some cases forest timber for the roof, window- 
frames, and doors has been supplied by the landlords, who have 
also in a few instances contributed three or four pounds toward the 
completion of the house. In exceptional instances, where landlords 
build houses for their tenants, they charge 5 per cent, per annum on 
the outlay. Slated houses are to be met with here and there through 
the county. These, it will be found, are usually built by some 
wealthy or some noble proprietor on farms which have been con- 
solidated and let to English or Scotch settlers. I take it to be 
the rule that landlords do not build for the peasant farmers, their 
houses. There is one exception at least, in the Claremorris 
Union, where a landlord has of late thought fit to, and in fact did, 
remove from their farms, and much contrary to their will, some 
five or six and twenty families to another and more remote portion 
of his estate, where he built for them houses well put together of 
stone and mortar, airy, spacious, and healthy. 

15. Drainage — I speak of those works done on estates by land- 
lord and by tenant, in contradistinction to those executed under 
the Board of Works, — the proprietors now confine their operations 
to drainage of lands in their own possession and to farms which 
have been consolidated and set to new settlers. Drainage works 
are never carried on on any extensive scale by a tenant-farmer, in 
any one year ; patch by patch, he drains and reclaims year after 
year. A whole mountain side in the neighbourhood of Ballycastle, 
in the Killala Union, on the northern sea-board of this county, 
has been converted from a wet moss into wholesome pasture and 
arable land, by the hand-labour of the tenant-farmers who lived 
at its base ; and so it is in other parts of Mayo. In the Bel- 
mullet Union, in the island of Achill, in the Newport Union, how 
many acres have been brought into cultivation ? In a word, 
wherever the peasant’s farm edges on the bog or mountain, he is 
certain to reclaim bit by bit, rood by rood, until at last the market- 
able value of the estate is so enhanced by his labour that, in many 
instances, the land which at one time was not worth six-pence 
an acre, is now worth ten shillings. 

16. The fencing on the tenants’ farms was constructed by 
themselves or their predecessors ; where striping has taken place 
the landlords generally build the meares and bounds, but the 
tenants make the cross fences. 

17. Planting by tenant farmers is unknown ; they have not, 
they say, any inducement to do so. 

18. The tenant farmers have no security by guarantee that they 
shall receive the value of their improvements on leaving their 
farms, but on some estates there is an implied understanding that 
they shall receive compensation for any permanent improvement 
effected on their holdings. Plowever, a feeling of insecurity haunts 
them, that they — though living under landlords to whom, as a 
class, and to whose families they have been endeared by long acts 
of kindness — may one day be handed over to a new purchaser, ydio 
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may raise their rents without taking into consideration the value 
of their improvements. 

19. The question, whether the tenant farmer has lost the value 
of his improvements by reason of a disproportionate increase of 
rent, is one, the sol ution of which it is difficult to arrive at. That 
an increase of rent has, within those latter years, taken place is 
certain. As a rule, I have found that that class of landlords, who 
may be denominated as the ancient proprietors, do not for many 
years after improvements, raise their rents. On some estates a 
valuation does not take place for twenty years ; on others for ten ; 
and others for seven ; and I have met with cases where the rent 
was not raised from time immemorial. The new landlords as a 
rule, but by no means a general one, cause a valuation to be made 
on getting into possession, and it concerns them but little to 
inquire wherefore, or how the estate has been improved, provided 
they receive so much per cent, on their capital. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Incumbered Estates Court, tenants innumerable 
have, by a disproportionate increase of rent, lost, in a great 
degree, the value of their improvements. 

20. Tenant-farmers who have lost the value of substantialimprov e- 
ments by reason of eviction are numerous; tenant-farmers who have 
lost the value of their labour, from the same cause, may be counted by 
the hundred, as instances : — many tenants in the electoral division of 
Strade, in the Castlebar Union, who had built houses and offices, 
made other substantial improvements, had paid their rent regularly, 
and yet were evicted "without receiving any compensation whatever. 
At the Ballina Quarter Sessions just closed, several decrees on eject- 
ment were obtained ; the plaintiff in those actions had, for thirteen 
years past, been in the habit of regularly, once a year, serving 
notice to quit on every tenant on her estate. One of those 
tenants who took defence to the action, built a house upon 
this land, upon which his family had lived for generations ; 
he had paid his rent up to the 1st of November, 1869 ; he 
had made the garden, constructed trench drains through the 
land, in a word he had laid out a sum of £150 in. improving a 
small 19 acre farm ; a decree has been obtained against him, and 
he has lost the value of his outlay ; this case has acquired notoriety 
(while others have passed unnoticed), owing to the fact that an 
attempt was made on the life of this (landlady) plaintiff at her 
residence, near Bally castle, some short time previous to the sessions,, 
which happily proved unsuccessful. In the southern portion of 
the Ballinrobe Union, two cases occurred in which the tenants lost 
altogether, through eviction, the value of their improvements. 
The first of these cases occurred in the year 1866 ; the tenant had 
his rent paid up to the last gale day, he had been ten years, in 
the holding, and had expended a considerable capital in improving 
the lands ; nevertheless, without any assignable cause, a decree 
of ejectment was had against him, and he was put out of his 
farm ; and instead of receiving compensation, to my own knowledge 
legal proceedings were taken against him for the half years rent, 
which had accrued and became due on the gale day of his eviction. 
The second case occurred on the same property in 1868; the tenant 
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tendered his rent up to the day, still he was evicted by a process 
in ejectment from a farm on which £150 had been expended in 
the building of a comfortable dwelling-house and offices, and on 
which his forefathers had resided for centuries. 

22. Improvements either on the part of the tenant or landlord, 
are now at a stand still. 

23. Notices to quit are not so numerous as they have been in 
years past, yet they are of frequent occurrence. The same noble 
proprietor, referred to in paragraph 9, has served no less than 28 
tenants with those documents in the Ballinrobe Union, 26 notices 
to quit have been served on tenants in the Castlebar Union, a 
large number have been issued in Ballina Union, and some in 
Westport Union, and also in the remote union of Belmullet. It 
is difficult to define the causes to which the service of those 
notices may be attributable, but I will, as far as I am able, set 
down in general terms some of the many which induce landlords 
and agents to disturb the minds of their tenants and their families 
with those harassing instruments. (1.) As a means of putting, in 
mercy to the tenants themselves, a stop to quarrelling amongst each 
other. (2.) When a landlord wishes to obtain possession of his land. 
(3.) When he wishes to stripe the holdings. (4.) As a precursor 
to the raising of rent. (5.) To prevent subdivision. (6.) For 
enforcing those local codes known as “ the rules of the estate.” 
(7.) In anticipation of future legislation on the land laws. One 
remarkable case came under my observation in the Claremorris 
Union, which does not fall within the above category, viz., that of 
a landlord annually serving notices to quit on his tenants for the 
purpose of preventing them from going to England or Scotland 
to reap the harvest. In the great majority of cases notices to quit 
are not followed up to a decree in ejectment, simply because the 
tenant, knowing that the landlord is all powerful, yields to his 
demand ; this view is clearly illustrated by a case that occurred 
since the 1st of last November, in the Belmullet Union, it is this : 
a landlord who lately purchased two townlands, on one of which 
resided twelve families, all of whom he had served in May, 1869, 
with notices to quit ; on inquiring from him had he followed up 
those notices, he replied not, when on being further interrogated as 
to why he had not done so, he said there was no necessity for his 
doing it as they had given up possession, and were now in their 
houses as caretakers. Before closing my observations on notices 
to quit, I have to remark that a system to which I have already 
alluded in paragraph 8, has lately crept into this county, that of 
getting yearty tenants to sign a written agreement, binding 
themselves to give up possession without notice on the first of the 
following November, and authorizing the landlord to distrain 
in August for rent which, under the ordinary tenancy of the 
country he would not be legally entitled to do until 21 days after 
the 1st of November. A copy of this agreement will be found 
appended. 

21 The custom of tenants selling their right of occupancy, or, 
as it is more familiarly called in this county, the good-will of 
their holdings, while prevailing to a greater or lesser extent in 
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many districts, is utterly unknown in others; in Westport Union 
it is said to exist on some small estates. One of my informants 
says that he. paid £30 to an outgoing tenant, and that the agent 
of the property offered no opposition. In the majority of the 
estates in the same union, the practice is denied ; one of the prin- 
cipal proprietors, utterly ignoring the custom, evicted, within 
the last few years, several solvent tenants, whose rents were paid 
up to the last gale day, consolidated their farms, setting a portion 
of the lands to two new tenants, and keeping the remaining 
portion in his own possession ; he handed to those whom he had 
thrown out from their houses, on one townland, a year’s rent, on 
another a half year’s rent, and I have not been able to ascertain 
the amount of compensation paid to the remainder. 

25. The Ulster tenant-right custom prevails in a very modified 
form in Ballinrobe Union. “ Twenty years’ purchase,” writes a 
magistrate owning property in Hollymont Electoral Division, 
“ I have seen given for a small farm ; the custom is gaining 
ground, and I think all landlords would be glad to see the Ulster 
tenant-right on their estates.” Another landed proprietor and a 
magistrate in the same electoral division writes — “ I have heard 
of it. The custom exists ; it is very hard to prevent it, but it is 
not allowed on my estate.” A deputy lieutenant and a magis- 
trate residing in the same union says that “ the tenant-right 
exists on my estate.” Another magistrate, who is a barrister, 
writes" — “The custom exists on my property in the electoral 
division of Shrule, in Ballinrobe Union, and also on my property 
in the Tuarn Union, subject to my right of selection amongst the 
bidders. In cases of small holders under £8 a year, I insist that 
they must sell to another tenant on the estate ; and if no tenant 
appeared, I would give, as I have given before, from £5 to £7 
per Irish acre. Six or seven instances of this have occurred 
within the last few years.” It is well known that two noble 
proprietors permit a modified form of the Ulster tenant-right 
custom on their very extensive estates. 

26. In Castlebar Union, in the electoral division of Ballivoy, 
a tenant-farmer informed me that he had disposed of his good- 
will of a small farm, for £14 ; I also ascertained that the practice 
has long been recognised on the property of one of the County 
Members, and that a widow who held under him 10 acres of 
land, as tenant-at-will, had sold her good-will for £40. I shall just 
mention the case of a Protestant clergyman who possesses estates 
of considerable value in the Ballyhean Electoral Division, and 
who resides in the south of Ireland, and writes in reply to my 
query on this subject : — “ Yes ; ex gratia, a widow about to 
emigrate last spring to America, where her son lives, asked and 
got my permission to sell a small farm of about 30 statute acres. 
I could have got from an eligible tenant £50, who would have 
paid the widow £100. I declined the offer, and she sold this 
small holding to one of my tenants for £140. She did not exe- 
cute any expensive improvements. All my tenants are tenants- 
at-will, simply because they won’t take out leases under me or 
my family.” 
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An agent over extensive estates in different parts of the county 
writes thus, in reply to my inquiries on this subject : — “ Tenant- 
right prevails on my property, and on all the properties on which 
I am agent. I have known 12 years’ rent to be refused by a 
tenant of mine upon her holding.” 

27. In the Claremorris Union, on a nobleman’s property, one of 
the most extensive in the county, the custom prevails, with some 
modifications. His agent thus replies, “ If a tenant leaves, or is 
for any cause, turned out (which very seldom happens, indeed), a 
valuation is made of his improvements, which are paid for, and a 
further sum is sometimes paid, but is limited never to exceed three 
years’ rent. This nobleman also is the owner of a great portion 
of the Swineford Union, where I have ascertained from reliable 
sources that the price of the good-will cannot, by the rules of the 
estate, exceed four years’ rent on the l-ental, the landlord being 
apprehensive that any further price might absorb the tenants’ 
capital, and leave him without sufficient means of stocking and 
cultivating the land. 

28. Ballina. — I believe it is the general practice in this union 
that the tenants are allowed to sell their good-will to the incoming 
tenants if apjrroved by the Landlord, but there are instances, and 
not a few, where landlords refuse to recognise the practice. I am 
informed by a landlord, the owner of estates in the electoral divisions 
of Ballysalceery, Fortland, and Letterbrick, that in every instance 
the outgoing tenant receives the customary value of his interest 
in the farm, generally about three or four years’ rent, that the 
custom is generally confined to tenants-at-will, and that the value 
is defined at four years’ rent. Another landlord having large 
estates in the electoral divisions of Carramore, Mount Falcon, 
Sraheen, and Attymas, writes in reply to my query, “ I believe 
it does, surreptitiously. It is difficult to separate the two (meaning 
good-will and compensation for improvements) ; it is confined to 
tenants-at-will. The value set upon it, I should say, is calculated 
at five or six years’ rent — say £5 per acre (Irish).” Another 
landlord having estates in Mount Falcon and other divisions, 
writes, “ A customary allowance for good-will is generally paid to 
outgoing tenants ; that it extends to tenants holding at will, and 
also to leaseholding tenants ; that three years’ rental is the average 
price given.” I have been informed by the agent that the good- 
will of a farm of land on the estate which he manages was sold 
to an incoming tenant against the wish of the landlord ; the rent 
was £14 per annum, and the price paid was £46. 

29. Killala Union. — No traces of the Ulster tenant-right can 
be found in this small union. 

30. Newport Union. — As far as I can ascertain the custom 
does exist, but to a limited extent. 

31. Bet, MCI. let Union. — Traces of this custom are to be found 
in this remote union, but not to so great an extent or so well 
defined or known as in the unions I have spoken of. 

■ 32. Tenants holding from year to year sometimes devise their 
farms both by written and verbal wills. The custom, as well as 
I can make out, being conterminous with the districts where the 
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tenants dispose of the good-will of their holdings, sometimes 
charging the land with portions for younger children. The usual 
method of testators dealing with their little properties is this : — 

The tenant devises the holding to his wife for her life, with re- 
mainder to the eldest son. In some cases he gives her power to 
appoint the most worthy of her sons, without any reference to 
primogeniture. 

33. I have made inquiries all through the county, and have Manufacture 
ascertained that, in all the electoral divisions, handJoom weaving industry. 

is uniformly to be found. The articles manufactured are frieze, 
flannel, blankets, and linen, all of which are disposed of at the 
county markets, and purchased by the peasantry for their own 
use. 

34. The labouring population, strictly speaking, or what was Harvest 
known twenty years ago by that name, have very much dimi- labourers, 
nished, except in or about towns. The occupiers of small farms 

and their sons, and, in some instances, their daughters go to 
England and Scotland for the harvest, and return in time to save 
their own, bringing with them from £5 to £8 each. I should say 
from 5,000 to 7,000 go away from this county. 

County of Sligo. 

35. This county comprehends within its ambit three poor law 
unions, namely : — Sligo, Tobereurry, and Dromore West. The 

present habitations of the tenant-farmers in those unions are Farm-house?, 
generally of a good description, built of stone and mortar, thatched 
with straw, plastered and limewashed on the exterior, and com- 
fortably furnished inside. Those houses were formerly constructed 
in a rude manner by the ancestors of the present tenants who 
held under leases and subdivided the land, “notwithstanding 
covenants to the contrary,” to such an extent that, at the expira- 
tion of the lease, instead of the one original tenant thirty or forty 
families were usually found in possession, and were generally, 
through the kindness of the landlord, recognised in the rental. 

Under this regime matters passed on smoothly until the memor- 
able famine of 184C occurred, and which, lasting for several 
successive years, decimated those over-populated townlands, and 
caused a general disruption of social ties : subsequently emigration 
set in, and so, by degrees the holdings from being many were 
reduced to few, the occupants of which reconstructed their 
present houses, receiving, in many instances, from their landlords, 
assistance in the way of forest timber for roofing, window-frames, 
and doors, and, in some rare instances, a small contribution in 
money. Slated houses are rarely to be met with, and when they 
are, on inquiry it is found that, they have been erected on farms 
that have been consolidated, and let on lease. They are generally 
built by the landlord, who charges the tenant interest sufficient 
to cover the outlay within a certain number of years. Fences, 
like the houses, may be said to have been constructed by the 
present tenants or their predecessors. When in modem times 
the farm is striped, the landlord generally contributes half the 
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cost and supplies quicks ; in other instances the landlord builds the 
meanings, and the tenant builds the cross walls. 

36. Drainage, where it has been carried on on an extensive 
scale, has been usually done by the landlords through the medium 
of the Board of Works, and when this affects the farm of a tenant 
he is usually, as might be expected, charged five per cent, on the 
outlay. 

37. Much of the boggy and barren land which stretches along the 
southern shores .of Donegal bay, have from time to time been 
brought into reclamation by the tenants. The same remarks 
apply to the mountainy parts of the interior of the county, and 
to some parts of the land bordering on the lakes of Lough Gill, 
Lough Arrow, and Lough Farra. 

No planting worth mentioning has been done by tenant- 
farmers ; it has been and is confined to the proprietors’ demesnes. 

38. The tenants in this county, while they have no exact guaran- 
tee that they shall receive compensation for their improvements in 
the event of surrender, or that they will be allowed the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the effects of their improvements for a 
certain definite period, seem to me to have the most implicit 
reliance on the honour of their landlords. To go through the 
many instances in which tenants have related the many acts 
of paternal kindness they have experienced from their landlords, 
is foreign to my purpose. For five-and-twenty years, ejectments 
have not been known on some of those estates. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptional cases where the tenants have their faith in 
their landlords shaken by such acts as a disproportionate increase 
of rents after they had effected improvements, and before time had 
been permitted them to reap their benefit. Somefew instanceshave 
also occurred where tenants have lost altogether by eviction the 
value of improvements effected at their own expense, one, 
which I shall notice, occurred in the Dromore West Union/ The 
tenant occupied a farm which had been previously held by his 
father, who erected a mill on it. The tenant made improve- 
ments on the land, levelled old ditches, blasted rocks, made drains, 
brought bad and indifferent land into cultivation, at an expense 
of over £100. The farm, which contained 28 acres, was held at 
an annual rent of £24, from a proprietor whose estates were sold 
in the Incumbered Estates Court in the year 1867. The new 
proprietor served the tenant with a notice to quit in 1868, and 
in due course he was put out of possession by the sheriff, and the 
fruits of his toil, and the value of his outlay are now enjoyed by 
the new landlord. The tenant-farmers seem to me to carry on 
now, as in times past, improvements on their farms, such as 
drainage and reclamation of portions of the bogs and mountains 
adjacent to their holdings. Improvements on the part of the 
landlord are rather on the decline. 

39. I have been unable to learn that the Ulster tenant-right 
custom prevai Is to the extent I had previously supposed it did. 
In this county the landed proprietors, or many of them, I should 
say the great majority, deny its existence on their properties in 
toto, others admit its prevalence to a limited extent, whilst 
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others can give no information, inasmuch as no tenant has ever 
sold the good-will of his farm on their estates, and there never 
was, within their recollection, any change of tenants. I have, 
however, ascertained from inquiries, made from the tenants them- 
selves, that in some instances, and not a few, the outgoing 
tenants have sold the "good-will.” Within these three years 
was sold the good-will of a farm of 1G acres, which paid a rent of 
£16 a year, for £85. So also in Ballisodare West a tenant sold 
his good-will of a small farm for £20. In Dromore West Union 
a tenant sold his good-will in 30 acres, at a rent of 27s. an acre, 
for £100. Similar sales have been made in Tobercurry Union. 
The clerk of the Sligo Union, a most intelligent person, expresses 
himself thus — 

“ Generally the landlord permits the tenant to receive as much as he 
can get for the good-will of his farm (this, of course, being greater in the 
case of a farm on which improvements have been made than oil one 
unimproved), but the landlord reserves to himself the right of objecting 
to the transfer of the farm, except to a person of whom he approves ; 
consequently cases sometimes arise where the tenant is deprived of the 
fruits of his labour and expenditure. In a case of my own, a most 
independent man was rejected by the landlord, by which I lost £50 on 
giving up possession, and only allowed a year’s rent then due, although I 
had expended hundreds of pounds in purchasing the good-will of the 
previous tenant, in buildings, and general improvements; and the land, 
except a small field, is since in the occupation of the agent of the 
estate. The person whom I had selected to succeed me was also to have 
paid the year’s rent then due in addition to £50 for my good-will.” 

The clerk of the Dromore West Union informs me that the 
custom does not prevail; but in some cases the tenant is allowed, 
with the consent of the landlord, to sell his good-will. In the 
same union a collector, who collects poor-rates in eight, electoral 
divisions, informs me that the custom prevails to a certain extent. 
A relieving officer, who is also bailiff on extensive estates in the 
north of Sligo, states the custom is latterly spreading, any sum 
paid is matter of private bargain, but the general thing is 8 or 9 
years’ purchase on the rental. I am informed by a Member of 
Parliament of an adjoining county that he permits the tenants 
on his Sligo estates to sell the “ good-will,” and that the custom 
extends both to leaseholders and tenants-at-will, and that the 
value set upon it may be defined at from £5 to £7 per statute 
acre. 

40. Dowers and portions for younger children are not, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, charged by tenants-at-will upon 
their temporary occupation. 

41. Handloom weaving is carried on extensively in this county ; 
and the articles manufactured — frieze, flannel, blankets, and linen, 
are disposed of at the village markets to the surrounding 
peasantry. 

42. The labouring population do not resort in large numbers to 
England or Scotland ; however, ‘a considerable number go from the 
mountainy districts. 
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County Leitrim. 

43. The Manorhamilton Union is the only union in this county 
under my charge as Poor Law Inspector, and is the most northerly 
portion of my district. 

44. The houses, which in general are substantial and good, have 
been built by the present and former tenants. A few landlords 
have supplied forest timber for roofing and doors. 

45. The tenants, as a general rule, make the drains on their 
farms. On some large properties in this union they are allowed 
a portion of the expense of making them, provided the landlord 
or agent is pleased with their formation. Wherever main drainage 
has been carried on by the landlord to a large extent the thorough 
drainage is almost exclusively done by the tenant. 

46. Reclamation, to a large extent, has been entirely carried on 
by the tenant, who from time to time has brought tracts of moun- 
tain and bog into a state of partial cultivation. 

47. Fences, the making of which, here, cost more labour than 
where stones are more plenty, are chiefly a trench, having on one 
side a bank of earth thrown out of it ; a layer of sods is placed on 
its summit, on which quicks are sometimes planted. The con- 
struction of those fences are nearly, if not altogether, the work of 
the tenants, quicks being supplied by some landlords. 

48. The planting of forest trees is confined to gentlemens 
demesnes and to the picturesque glens in their own possession. 
Orchards are attached to numbers of farm-houses, and have been 
planted by the present and former tenants. 

49. The tenant’s security that he will not lose, in the case of 
eviction or surrender, the value of the above improvements, is the 
prevailing custom of the county, which is to allow the tenant to 
receive from the incoming one a sum of money commensurate with 
his improvements. 

50. It is not as a rule the practice to increase the annual rent, in 
consequence of improvements effected by the tenant, except in 
cases of reclamation, where he has held the reclaimed land for a 
number of years at a nominal rent. In such cases, at the expira- 
tion of, say seven or ten years, a revaluation takes place, and a 
rent is. charged on the actual state of the land, which is the basis 
on which every ordinary valuation is made. Reclaimed bogs and 
mountains are thus raised from one or two shillings per acre, their 
original value, to from five to ten shillings per acre. It is unne- 
cessary for me to say that in nearly every instance, where a land- 
lord improves a tenant’s holding, the rent is increased by a per 
centage sufficient to repay the outlay. 

51. Only two instances have come to my knowledge where 
tenants have lost altogether the value of improvements effected 
by themselves, by eviction from their farms. The following 
distressing story in the simple language of a poor widow, will tell 
how eviction followed from some political difference between her 
late husband and his landlord : — . 

“ My husband had 2 1 acres of land, and because he voted for the 
member, he was put out. He died of grief soon after. We lived not far 
from this, and the house out of which we were put was built by himself. 
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He was 30 years living with me in that house since our marriage. 
There was not such a nice house on the land. We had 21 acres. Five 
of that we took in from the bog. We paid £13 1 Os. for it always until 
it was reclaimed. The rent was then raised to £16, and now it is paying 
a great deal more than that, and we never got one farthing for that 
improvement which is making it pay rent now. An election came on. 
He unfortunately voted against the wish of our master. We were put 
out in the middle of Christmas, in the snow, and we owed no rent. I am 
now living under the best of good landlords, cousin to my former landlord. 
He allows every one of his tenants, when they leave their holdings, to sell 
them to any honest man that would buy them.” 

The second is that of a tenant who executed improvements on 
his farm, as I am informed, to the amount of no less a sum than 
£400. He held the farm for a number of years as tenant from 
year to year, when he was induced to alter this tenancy 
and enter into an agreement, a few years since, binding himself 
to surrender his holding on the 1st of the following Novem- 
ber; also, that the rent accruing due on the 1st of November 
should be paid on or before the 1st of August previous, and if not, 
giving the landlord power to enter on the lands and distrain for 
same. In accordance with the extraordinary powers with which 
this landlord invested himself, he caused the tenant’s cattle to be 
distrained in the month of September, 1869, for the rent due on the 
following November, and having received it, evicted him from the 
farm, either on or in a few days after the 1st of the following 
November, giving no compensation for the valuable improvements 
effected. Tlie above case occurred on the estate of a noble earl 
within a few miles of the town of Manorhamilton. 

52. Notices to quit may have been frequent in past years. 
Those have now entirely disappeared, as far as I can learn, except 
on the estates of the proprietor to whom I had occasion to refer 
when dealing with this subject in the Oughterard and Ballinrobe 
Unions, in paragraphs 9 and 23. In the present year the tenants 
on his vast estates have been served with notices to quit as they 
have been served before for many years gone by. I have learned 
that the practice on this estate is to hand the receipt for rent and 
the notice to quit together. I myself have seen a sheaf of those 
notices in the hands of one of those tenants, who. informed me 
at the same time, that his life, and that of his wife and of his 
children were rendered miserable and wretched by the perpetual 
state of uncertainty and anxiety in which they were kept by 
those never-ending documents ; this same tenant, in addition to 
the annual notice to quit, has this last year been forced to sign 
an agreement similar to that of the former tenant, and under 
which he was so summarily evicted, as in paragraph 51 is 
described. On my questioning him as to the necessity of his 
being served with a notice to quit when he could be put out on 
the agreement, he replied “ if he missed me with one barrel he can 
take me down with the other.” 

53. The Ulster tenant-right custom in different modified forms 
is found to exist on many large estates in this union, while on 
others it does not prevail in any shape, and is strictly prohibited. 
One landlord, writing of estates of the value of £8,000 a year, in 
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the electoral divisions of Glenfarn, Kilty clogher, Cloonclare, Glen- 
boy, Munakill, and parts of others, says : — “ Tenant-right in 
the shape of payments of the incomer to the outgoer is the rule 
in this district — this simply for good-will, and irrespective of 
compensation for improvements, which seldom or never have 
been made, in the proper acceptation of the term. Individually 
I do not permit the principle of the highest bidder getting the 
land, as I consider it injurious to all parties. I settle the sum to 
be paid by the incomer, which he is not allowed to exceed. The 
custom extends to leaseholders and tenants-at-will, and I consider 
it to mean simply— just and peaceable possession by the incomer 
in exchange for his money, in default of which payment he would 
expose himself to persecution and malicious injury at the hands 
of the outgoer, his friends and clan.” On other estates the custom 
is so much mixed up with compensation given for value of im- 
provements, that it is very difficult to separate them. As far as 
I have been able to ascertain, there are few landlords who would 
not permit their tenants, if leaving, to receive full compensation 
from the incoming tenants for the value of improvements effected 
on their farms. 

54. Dowers and portions for younger children are, in numerous 
cases, charged by tenants-at-will on their temporary occupations. 
In other portions of my district I found it difficult, and indeed 
impossible, to prevail on the people to show me one of those 
wills, they being apprehensive that some use might hereafter be 
made of those documents which might be prejudicial to them- 
selves or their families. In this union I happened to fall into 
conversation with the son of what I might call the “ trusty man 
of the parish” — “the village lawyer” to whom some of those 
documents had been intrusted for safe keeping ; he (the son) 
showed me six of those documents, a copy of one of which I 
append to this report. 

55. Friezes, flannels, and other woollen stuffs are made in 
various parts of this district, and are considered equal to any 
other Irish woollen fabric, particularly the flannels, which are in 
great esteem at the county markets. The spinning of flax and 
the weaving of linen are carried on in some parts of this district 
to a considerable extent. The cultivation of flax is extensively 
carried on in this union under the instruction of a paid agricul- 
turist. Two scutch mills are in operation in the town of Manor- 
hamilton. 

56. Very few of the labouring population of this union resort to 
England or Scotland for harvest work ; they are in the habit, 
however, of going to those countries where they obtain employ- 
ment of a permanent nature in the factories. 

GEORGE F. ROUGHAN, p.lj, 

January 15, 1870. 
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Agreement referred to at paragraph 23. 

I propose and agree to take from you, from the 6th day of November, 
1869, to the 1st day of November, 1870, for the grazing of sheep and 
cattle only, the grass of a field in , lately occupied by me as 

grazing, and to pay you or your agent the sum of , to be paid 

on the 1st day of August, 1870. 

I further agree, that you may at any time during the period above 
mentioned, until the whole sum of £ shall be paid and satisfied, 

be at liberty to retain on said lands such portion of my stock as may be 
sufficient for the payment of said £ and all expenses that may be 

incurred in recovering same. 

I further agree, that in case default shall be made in the payment of 
said sum of £ , on the day of payment before mentioned, that you 

or your agent may be at liberty to sell and dispose of so much of my 
stock on said lands as shall be sufficient for payment of said sum of 
£ , and all expenses that may be incurred by reason of such 

default, or otherwise to proceed against me as you may be advised. 

Given under my hand day of , 1869. 

Signed 



Exact Copy of Will, made by a Tenant-at-will in the Manor- 
iiamilton Union, referred to in paragraph 54. 

In the name of God, amen, I, James M‘Sharry, of Lisnagroughbar, 
being sick and weak of body, but of sound and perfect mind and 
memory, thanks be to Almighty God for same, do make, ordain, and 
publish this my last Will and Testament in mciner and form as 
follows : — 1st. I will and bequeath unto my loving wife and children the 
whole of my land and stock in Lisnagrougli, so long as she remains single ; 
and if she marries, the land will be given to my two sons, Bryan and 
James M‘Sharry, until the come of age, and then it to go to James. 
2ndly. If the land and stock sold, the price of it to be divided in 
equal parts between my six children, after giving my daughter Bridget 
three pounds over and above the rest of my children, and her share. 
3rd. I allow all my lawful debts to be paid off my lands by my wife. If 
my wife and children goes to America the land to be sold, and the 
Executors to keep the money until they send them away. Lastly. I 
appoint Jn. Nixon and his son Allan Nixon, my sole Executors over my 
family. 

Dated 22 April, 1856 six. 

Witness whereof I have annexed my hand and seal. 



Witness — 

Jn. Began, Pat. Hume, T. M‘Gourity. 



his 

Jas.4-M‘Sharry. 



mark. 



E 
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VI. — REPORT FEOM ME. W. J. HAMILTON. 



District comprising the County of Waterford and parts of the 
Counties of Carlow, Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, Tipperary, 
and Wexford. 



Fiddown, Piltown, January 14th, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with the directions conveyed to 
me in your letter of the 2nd ultimo, No. 30,290/69, Miscellaneous, 
I have made inquiry generally throughout my district, in a sum- 
mary way, as to the ordinary existing relations between landlord 
and tenant on the various points adverted to by the Chief 
Secretary of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in his letter to 
you of the 30th November. 

The district of which I am the Poor Law Inspector is comprised 
in the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford and Wexford, 
and a small portion of the counties of Carlow, Cork and Limerick; 
its area is 1,881,642 acres, rather more than one-tenth of all 
Ireland; its population in 1861- was 506,308, more than one- 
eleventh of the then population of all Ireland ; its valuation is 
£1,336,198, about one-ninth of all Ireland. 

The average number of persons to each square mile was, in 
1861, 171, varying from 128 in Urlingford Union to 306 in 
Waterford Union ; it is less now. The emigration from my 
district has been over the average of the other counties of Ireland; 
and the next census will, I think, show a decrease of population 
in this district, greater than the ratio for all Ireland. 

The valuation per head was, in 1861, about £2'6 

With few exceptions, the persons to whom I forwarded queries 
are personally known to me. I selected them without reference 
to their political views or any other consideration than a desire 
to ascertain facts from everjr shade and variety of opinion in each 
class. I confess that I was not without some misgivings, that 
owing to the excitement and uncertainty which have latterly 
prevailed, and other causes, there might be some unwillingness to 
afford information, and that, even when afforded, there might be 
difficulty in reconciling statements from so many different points 
of view, and embracing such an endless variety of conditions. 
Such has not been the case. The queries have not only been 
readily responded to, but the replies generally evince a broad, 
liberal, and even generous spirit, and they afford strong grounds 
to hope, that while there is, on the one hand, no general indisposi- 
tion to give either security or compensation to tenants where 
deserved, there are not, on the other hand, the extravagant or 
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preposterous expectations on the part of the tenants generally, 
which have so often been attributed to them by those who 
profess to represent them and their interests. There is, moreover, 
a more general concurrence of testimony on the points specially 
adverted to in Mr. Fortescue’s letter than I was prepared to 
expect. 

On the whole, I think the replies to the queries contain a mass 
of valuable information, they are conclusive on almost every point, 
and contain almost every detail of the contrariety of custom on 
different estates, even in the same county. I feel deeply indebted 
to the writers for the trouble they have taken, and the ready and 
willing assistance they have given to me. 

I now proceed to report in a general manner, what is the 
practice within this district as to making improvements on farms. 

1. Building of farmhouses and offices, and extensive repairs of 
these, such as roofing. 

There are instances in nearly every union in this district 
where landlords undertake all the work of approved buildings 
and out-offices, generally charging £5 per cent, on the outlay ; in 
other instances considerable aid or allowances are made without 
charge. 

On some estates slated buildings are erected at the joint cost 
of the landlord and tenant. On most large estates timber and 
slates are given, or allowances for roofing are made, varying in 
amount. 

In a few instances doors and windows are likewise given. 

In most instances dwelling-houses and offices, especially small 
dwelling-houses and offices, have been erected and maintained at 
the sole cost of the tenant. In this respect portions of the 
unions of Urlingford, Thurles, Tipperary and Wexford appear to 
he above the average. 

2. Drainage. — A few landlords have expended large sums for 
drainage, and have not made any charge to the tenants. 

In almost every portion of the district sums have been advanced 
by the landlord, for which, in general, £5 per cent, per annum 
has been charged. 

In many instances allowances, sometimes as much as one-half, 
but more generally one-third, have been made to the tenants, and, 
in some of these instances, there has been no increase of rent. 

In other instances £3 per statute acre is allowed. 

Landlords’ allowances vary. The tenant almost invariably 
supplies the stones and fills in the drains. 

In some localities the tenant has effected the drainage entirely 
at his own risk. 

There is still room for much drainage, and especially so in the 
unions of Thurles and Urlingford. Comparatively little is now 
done by either landlord or tenant in proportion to the large 
extent of land which requires it. Some of what has been done 
has been badly done, and the land has either already gone back, or 
is returning to its original condition. There are rivers, streams, and 
rivulets which require co-operation on the part of those affected 
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by them. It is believed that if the tenant could borrow money 
in a simple legal form, a much larger area of drainage would be done, 
to the general benefit of all classes. 

3. Reclamation of land . — Very few instances in this district of 
reclamations on a large scale. In probably one of the largest 
(county Wexford), “perpetuity of tenure induced it. Such recla- 
mations are generally undertaken by the poorer classes of tenants 
entirely at their own risk. 

On most estated properties allowances are made by the land- 
lord ; in some instances very liberal allowances are made, dhese 
allowances vary much. Lime is given in some cases at reduced 

cost clearances of stones allowed for according to circumstances. 

In some instances waste land is let rent free for two, three, or 
four years, in others for a longer period at a nominal rent. 
Tenants prefer to do the work in their own way rather than add 
to their rent what may become a permanent charge. When done 
by the tenant a long lease is generally sought for at the unre- 
claimed value. 

In many instances, when the landlord provides the funds, 5 per 
cent, is charged on the outlay. 

On the whole, it may be said that there has not been much 
reclamation since the famine years. Labour in the country dis- 
tricts is now generally scarce. 

There is, I believe, compared to other parts of Ireland, less field 
for works of this nature in this district than in some others, and 
until labourers become more easily obtainable in the country 
districts, it is not probable that much more will be attempted ; 
as it is, some of the land reclaimed has gone out of cultivation. 

4. Fencing, iron gates, dec . — Iron gates are freely given to 
tenants by some landlords, provided the tenants erect the . piers ; 
in other instances half-price is charged for them, or the iron is 
provided by the tenant, and the landlord’s smith makes the gates. 
In other instances timber is given. The landlords who make such 
allowances are the exceptions. As a rule, no allowances are made 
to tenants for either fencing or iron gates. 

In a few instances the boundary fences are made by the land- 
lord, and thorn quicks are given for interior farm fences. As a 
rule, the fencing and squaring of fields is done by the tenants at 
their own expense. 

There has been some improvement of late years, but in many 
portions of the district an improved system of fencing is much 
needed ; as it is, waste is enormous, and many fences might be 
levelled with advantage. It is still not very exceptional to find 
a stone gap, or a cart, or a plough, &c., stopping the way. 

5. Planting . — Planting is almost exclusively done by the land- 
lord on lands excepted and reserved, and not in the tenant’s 
possession or occupation. Trees are not often seen on the lands 
of tenants from year to year ; but now and then, where safety of 
tenure exists, trees may be seen. 

As a rule, there is very little planting now, and little has been 
done for spine years past. 
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But here and there some landlords have planted extensively, 
and small plantations are occasionally made by landlords on 
pieces of land which they have taken into their hands. 

Landlords chiefly plant on lands in their own hands ; in a few 
instances tenants plant for shelter, still more rarely for ornament. 

A few landlords give trees gratis to any tenant. 

In a few instances tenants with leases register the trees under 
the Timber Act, and secure compensation. 

As a rule, planting by a tenant is almost unknown. More 
planting would be desirable for shelter on exposed land. 

It is thought that if the law were changed, and the planter 
allowed to cut or sell, some unproductive land might be planted. 

In some portions of the district the land is too good to be 
spared for planting. 



Q. “ Whether any of these, and if so, which, are executed at the 
cost of the landlord, or whether they are done by the tenant 
at his own cost ; and, in the latter case, whether the tenant 
has by custom or practice any security for the value of his 
improvements, either by guarantee or understanding, that 
he will receive a fair proportion in the event of eviction or 
surrender, or by guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of 
the effects of his improvements for a certain definite period?’ 

I have already replied to the first portion of this query in the 
answers to the preceding queries. Where improvements have 
been executed by the tenant at his own cost, there is almost 
unanimous testimony to the effect that, excepting where he 
holds by lease, he has no absolute security for his expenditure, 
no understanding that he will receive a fair proportion in the 
event of eviction or surrender, no guarantee of undistuibed 
enjoyment of the effects of his improvements for a certain definite 
period — nothing beyond the confidence which he places in the 
character and good faith of his landlord, and the practice of the 
estate. There fs much evidence to the effect of — “ the feeling of 
confidence that they will not be evicted — “ certain hot to be 
disturbed while he pays his rent “ hope that the_ landlord, 

being a good man, may never disturb him” — “the invariable 
practice of the estate ” — “ the honour and honesty of his land- 
lord”. “good disposition of his landlord” — “good feeling and 

liberality of his landlord “ guarantees do not exist “ custom 
does away with the necessity ” — “usage is the guarantee which 
the tenant has of not being disturbed ’’—“occupation” is “fixity 
of tenure ” — “ the practice is, to be thankful for a good tenant, 
and keep him the tenant relies on the honour- of his land- 
lord that he will be treated fairly “ undisturbed enjoyment 
“ general custom of not disturbing solvent and improving tenants 
—“feel that so long as they pay their rents they have practically 
fixity of tenure.” There is in point of fact no positive safety for 
tenants from year to year. , 

In portions of the county of Tipperary, reference is made to 
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acts of injustice resulting from the tenant having, as the law 
stands, no property in his capital or labour. 

These acts have been followed, in one or two localities, at least, 
by practically giving a fixity of tenure, conquered from the land- 
lord by fear ; and it is stated that the tendency is to re-establish 
a Ribbon code, and make even a just increase of rent impossible. 
On the other hand, a large estated landlord, who has lived 
amongst his tenants, in another portion of this same county, 
states — •“ I would not exchange my Irish estates for any property 
in England.” 



Q. “Whether in either case the annual rent is usually increased ? 1 

There are many instances in every part of the district where 
the annual rent has not been raised under any circumstances for 
many years past. 

The general practice is, where improvements have been made by 
the landlord, the rent is increased by a per-centage on the outlay. 

On the expiration of long leases or the re-arrangement of 
farms, rents have been raised, and, in some cases, on the tenants’ 
own improvements. 

Of late years especially, it is not customary to raise rents on 
tenants in consequence of their own improvements. There are 
some localities in which there is not the same freedom from this 
evil as others ; for instance, in portions of Dungarvan, Kilkenny, 
New Ross, and Thomastown Unions. 

When property changes hands the rule is, that the rents are 
increased without reference to how the value of the property may 
have been increased. 

In some cases the rise in prices has fully justified a re- 
adjustment of expiring contracts ; for example, prices were as 
follows — 









In 1845. 




In 1870. 






s. 


d. s. 


d. 


s. d. s. d. 


Oats . 


per barrel 


8 


0 _ 




116 — 


Hay 


per ton 


20 


0 to 23 


0 


55 0 to 60 0 


Straw . 




15 


0 „ 18 


0 


50 0 — 


Beef 


per lb. 


0 


4 — 




0 7 — 


Mutton . 




0 


4 — 




0 6 — 


Butter . 


per cwt. 


60 


0 — 




120 0 — 


Bacon . 


per lb. 


0 


4 — 




0 10 — 


Small weaned Calves 


20 


0 „ 25 


0 


50 0 „ 65 0 


Yearlings 




50 


0 „ 60 


0 


90 0 „100 0 


Eggs and Poultry 




— 




double at least. 


Horned Cattle 






— 




nearly double. 


Horses 






— 




nearly double. 



On the other hand, there is the potato failure ; higher county 
rates and higher poor rates; wages nearly double, and labour 
scarce in many of the country districts, and not the good feeling 
between the farmers and the labourers which generally insures 
good value in work, 
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Q. “ Whether there are many instances of tenants losing alto- 
gether the value of improvements effected at their own 
expense through eviction or disproportionate increase of 
rent ?” 

There is an overwhelming weight of evidence to show that, of 
late years, instances of tenants losing through eviction the value of 
improvements effected at their own expense are extremely rare. 
Such instances are, in point of fact, unknown on the vast majority 
of properties in this district, but there is evidence to show that 
rents have been increased by new proprietors, and in a 
very few instances too, by others ; and thus tenants may have, 
and I believe have lost the value of improvements effected at 
their own expense. 

There are allegations of more numerous exceptions to this 
general rule in portions of Urlingford Union in particular ; in 
portions of Dungarvan Union, and in portions of Kilkenny Union, 
New Ross Union, and even Wexford Union, instances rather 
above the average are referred to in general terms. In each of 
such cases it would be necessary to have all particulars and details 
on both sides before any opinion of value could be expressed. 

I have purposely avoided going into individual cases, which 
possibly may become matters of litigation, or where even worse 
consequences are possible, because, in the first place, such inter- 
ference on my part would be unauthorized, and even if it were 
permitted I might do more harm than good in having anything 
to do with such cases, where I had not power to settle them. 

There can be no question that the power of inflicting injustice 
and oppression does exist. The fact that it is rarely exercised 
reflects credit on the Irish landlords as a class, but it has been 
exercised in rare instances, and ought, I think, to be reduced to a 
minimum, if an impossibility cannot be arrived at. I have been 
credibly informed that in the entire of the county of Kilkenny 
only six ejectments were executed by the Sheriff in the year 
1869, and a similar number in the county of Wexford ; and very 
probably a satisfactory explanation could be given in the majority, 
if not in every one, of these cases. 

Few improvements are made under bad landlords, and when 
land and buildings are got up through the .Sheriff, which of late 
years has been comparatively, if not positively rare, they are 
generally in a bad and deteriorated condition. 



Q. “ ]\ hether improvements are on the increase or declining 1 

There is abundant evidence that improvements, generally are 
on the increase. In some localities the rate at which they were 
progressing has been considerably retarded by the present state of 
uncertainty, and pending the settlement of the land question. 

Improvements by proprietors, and in cases where tenants are 
assisted by proprietors, are on the increase. In portions of the 
district about Dungarvan and Kilmacthomas in particular, im- 
provements are either at a standstill or are on the decline. In 
other portions of the district there lias not been much done of 
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late years, but even in these instances improvements are on the 
increase, where confidence is felt. In some portions labour is 
scarce and high, and the want of facilities in this respect has, it is 
said, interfered with improvements. 

In general I think it may fairly be said that improvements are 
rather increasing. 

There is no portion of the district in which there is not still 
ample room for improvement. A comparatively small area of it 
can be said to produce what it would do if it were farmed, as it 
is to be hoped it may some day be. Nevertheless, when I 
remember the general face of the country in 1842, and compare it 
with what it is now, and remember what it has gone through in 
the interim, the general improvement has been very remarkable. 
Until recently improvement was advancing steadily and naturally 
but not very rapidly. 

I hope and believe that as soon as more general confidence is 
established, there will not only be no retrogression or standing 
still, but that improvements will progress in every portion of the 
district. 

Q. “ To what extent have the dwelling-houses, offices, fences, 
roads, reclamations, works of drainage, 'plantations, &.c., 
whether large or small in extent, humble or important in 
character, now existing upon farms in Ireland, and, in 
fact, constituting those fcorms, as distinguished from waste 
land, been created by the present or former tenants, or by 
the prebent or former landlords respectively V 

In former times such works were created almost invariably by 
the tenants. 

I believe that almost universally the poorer class of thatched 
houses and even most of the better class, were erected by former 
tenants. Works of drainage and plantation were then very rare 
The present tenants, and many of the present landlords, have 
done much, but, as a rule, for the most part the original occupiers 
built their houses, offices, &c., and made the fences, roads, and 
reclamations. The extent to which works have been contributed 
by landlord and tenant, or been entirely done by either, has been 
generally stated as far as is j3racticable in replies to former queries. 
In some few instances, roads, reclamation, works of drainage, 
plantations, &c., have been done by the landlord in the present 
generation. On most of the large old estates the tenants have 
been undisturbed from generation to generation, and I believe it 
would be impossible to answer this query with any degree of 
accuracy, but it is very generally admitted that the original 
occupiers created most of these works, however humble or 
important. 

I believe that in the last quarter of a century the landlords 
have done very much more than was previously done. Some of 
these works may have been created by middle men, now happily 
extinct as a class. 

Most of the slated roofs have, in many parts of the country, 
been substituted within my own recollection. 

I regret that the reply to this queiy should not be more 
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satisfactory and conclusive. Many did not attempt to answer it 
There are no very irreconcilable differences m the statements of 
landlords and tenants where the query has been replied to. _ 

0. “ Whether notices to quit are of frequent occurrence; and if 
so, are they generally followed up?" 

Of late years, on well arranged estates, notices to quit are 
almost unknown. On such estates they are served for exceptional 
and special reasons, and are followed up, or not, according to 

circumstances, in each individual case. 

As a rule so long as tenants fulfil their obligations they have 
scarcely ever of late years been served woth such notices. They 
are served now and then for non-payment, or want of promptitude 

™ *-* w-} 

squaring of farms, breaches of covenant, such as subdivision (now 
yery rarelv desired or attempted), outrageous conduct, harbouring 
improper characters, permanent injury of and by removal oi 
surface soil &c„ and in some instances they have been ser\ ed to 
compel an increase of rent, and in this respectportions of Urbngford 
Union appear to be above the average As a rule, ca.es of this 
k “d are settled and conceded ; if not, they are followed up. _ 

0 “Whether the Ulster tenant-right custom is m existence in 
y ' your district; that is to say, whether any paymemt is 
made to the outgoing tenant, with or without the consent 
This landlord, for disturbance or good-will, ^respective 
of compensation for improvements actually made by the 

tenant or by preceding tenants. 

The Ulster tenant-right is not recognised m this part of the 
south of Ireland, but outgoing tenants frequently, if not mvanablj 

have P been paid by incoming to outgoing tenants, accoiding to tl 
size of the firms, eld I have found that noth ease and proper i astiim 

iasrs* zss&si’s sss 13 

sra; sz sj? 

^nl few ;Sns e of the district this practice is ^t recognised, 

but the rule is the other way, and on most properties it per 
mitted, providing the incoming tenant be approved of. for to 
In a portion ol the county lippemry g oi ' P' ’ joying 

denrecate ‘ ill ’-will, and the man who takes land without havi g 
first settled with and satisfied the last occupant risks Ins life It 
k It a practice here of compensation for improvements, it is the 

p Tn h o“ jacssr^R-5-. “) » 

estate, in the county Wexford, Ulster tenant-right custom 
existence. 
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Q. “If such a custom exists, (i.) whether it is confined to 
tenants holding at will , or extends to leaseholding tenants', 
(ii.) whether it can he defined and a value set upon it at 
so many years’ rental, or at so much per acre (iii.) 
whether the custom, if it exists, is spreading and gaining 
ground in your district, so far as your experience goes V’ 

As I have already stated, the Ulster tenant-right custom is only 
in existence in this district in two instances, so far as I am aware ; 
in neither of them is it confined to tenants holding at will. So 
far as the practice referred to in reply to the preceding query 
extends, it is not confined to tenants-at-will. In case of a lease, 
the consideration is paid for real or supposed interest in the lease! 
No definite value can he set upon it ; it is chiefly regulated by the 
desire of the purchaser to get the possession, the reputation of the 
landlord or of his agent, the general treatment of the tenants upon 
the estate, the condition of the farm, the rent upon it, the proba- 
bility of undisturbed and peaceable possession, &c.,’&c. Large 
sums are given in such cases ; and even in cases where, in some, of 
these respects, the circumstances are not favourable or promising, 
such is the competition for land, that sums having no reference to 
the intrinsic value are given. 

In some portions of the district the practice, to the extent that 
it exists or is permitted, is increasing, in others it is stationary 
and in others it is altogether unknown. 

Q. “Has it come within your experience that dowers, portions 
for younger children, or the like, have been charged by 
tenants-at-will upon their temporary occupations V’ 

Tenants frequently by will, or agreement in the nature of mar- 
riage articles, charge their farms with portions for their widows 
and younger children, irrespective of their tenure, whether free- 
hold, leasehold, or from year to year. It is a common practice. 

In some instances such charges are very considerable, and 
cripple the successor. They sometimes lead to litigation and ill- 
will, but, as a rule, they are rigidly carried out. 

Sometimes directions in this respect are given upon the death- 
bed, and in such cases they are in most instances religiously 
observed. ° J 

Though such arrangements are sometimes detrimental to 
properties, they are very rarely interfered with ; indeed it is, I 
believe, more common for the landlord or agent to assist and advise, 
than to throw any obstacle in the way, provided the farm be not 
subdivided. 

Q. “ Does manufacturing industry, either on a large or small 
scale, prevail or exist in your district, meaning by the 
latter, handloom weaving, shirtmaking, or other non- 
agriculturcd occupation of whatsoever sort'!’’ 

The only manufacturing industry on a large scale exists in the 
union of Carrick-on-Suir, in which the Messrs. Malcomson have a 
large factory at Portlaw and at Carrick-on-Suir. 
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There is a ship-building yard at Waterford, and likewise at 
W exford. 

There is a spinning and weaving mill at Clonmel, and also a 
woollen factory at Ballymacarbery ; large brewery at Waterford 
Kilkenny, and Clonmel; distillery at Wexford. A small sawmill 
at Cappoquin is about to be opened. 

Small woollen factories are to be found here and there, for 
instance — at Kilmacthomas, New Ross, Thomastown, and shirt- 
malcing, lacemaking, &c,, are to be found in some localities; 
but, as a rule, the produce is merely confined to local wants. It 
may be said generally that, with the exceptions I have mentioned, 
manufacturing industry does not prevail in this district. 

Q “ Does the labouring population in your district go over to 
England or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing work; 
and if so, to what extent 1" 

There has not been for some years any periodical migration of 
the labouring population for harvest work to either England or 
Scotland. A few go permanently to England and^n ales ; a few 
go to English manufactories— not many now. the labouring 

population is much thinned by emigration. 

I have now reported in a general way on the several pomts 
suggested in Mr. Fortescue’s letter. I would beg respectfully to 
add that I have been acquainted with the district of which I am 
the Inspector since 1842, having served on the Staff in the then 
S W Military District, and been in the habit from time to time 
of travelling over much of the country which has since been, or 
now is, included in my present district as Poor Law Inspector 
In 1846-47 I served, in the King’s county, under the Board of 
Works and Belief Commission respectively, and, in the autumn 
of 1847 I commenced my duties as Poor Law Inspector in one ot 
the most distressed portions of the county of Mayo. This is my 

eighteenth winter in the Waterford district. 

For twenty-seven years, therefore, I have had more than 
ordinary opportunities of mixing with all classes and I have not 
failed to avail myself of them. I have heard, so far as was 
possible what was to be said on both sides of the land question, 
and bv every class in every part of my district, and endeavoured 
to form impartial, as they certainly were disinterested opinions. 

I have devoted much attention to the subject of the 1 elation s 
between landlords and tenants, and I have long formed mature 
and decided opinions to the best of my ability. , 

I am aware that my opinions are of little consequence, and can 
have no weight in the consideration of so vast a subject Nevei- 
theless I have been afforded an opportunity, of expressing them, 
and I have the satisfaction of feeiing, that K it is out of m^power 
to do good, it is equally so to do mischief, for I should think it is 
almost impossible to mix, as I have done, with every dan ^under 
‘ilmost every variety of circumstances, in adversity and m com 
parative prosperity, 3 without seeing much that is good on both 
si^i^and^ sympathizing with each desiring to preserve what is 
right, and to see what is wrong made right. 

It is because I think that Insn landlords and Irish tenants have 
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been, as classes, unjustly assailed, often ignorantly, and often 
wilfully misrepresented, that I desire to bear record to what I 
believe is the truth. 

There is not any portion of my district in which landlords may 
not be found, who rejoice in the prosperity and happiness of those 
around them, and who are repaid by the confidence and affection 
of their tenantry. 

. Again, there are many others, who if not benefactors, have strict 
ideas of justice, but unquestionably, here and there, there are 
exceptions where extreme rights are exercised, and now and then 
acts of injustice are perpetrated without any power of appeal, 
which acts tend, not only to want of confidence between the land- 
lord and the tenant, in the special and exceptional cases to which 
1 lefei, but do an infinite amount of mischief, and are calculated 
to create a feeling of insecurity among the whole class of tenants. 
1 believe there are comparatively few unjust landlords in Ireland, 
and that at no former period have the relations between a vast 
majority of landlords, representing a still more vast portion of 
Ireland, and their tenants, been more generally satisfactory than 
they now are. 

I believe too, that there are comparatively few bad tenants in 
Ireland m the general acceptation of the term, and that at no 
former period have rents been more punctually and cheerfully 
paid than they are, and have been for some years past. 

. mi ght be inferred, from what I have said, that I think there 
is no necessity for change in the existing relations between 
landlords and tenants ; now, while I have deliberately stated that 
there is very much that is good, I have for some years past 
str JW desired to see such a change as would give increased 
stability of tenure to the tenant, and while strictly guarding and 
protecting the just and equitable rights of the landlord, reduce to 
a minimum the possibility of injustice and oppression to the 
tenant. I have, moreover, desired to see such a change as would 
P“ A the possibility of any of Her Majesty’s Courts of Law, or 
oi Her Majesty s forces being compelled by act or part to appear 
to be m alliance with injustice and oppression. I need hardly say 
that the difficult problem of compelling, by legislation, an unjust 
landlord or a bad tenant to do what every just landlord and every 
good tenant already does, even in the present unsatisfactory state 
oi tenure to the best of his ability and of his own accord, has 
been rendered still more difficult by disturbing influences, and by 
professional agitators, who generally have no interest in the matter 
beyond mere personal advancement, and whose efforts appear to 
be directed to do evil rather than do good, and to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the calm consideration of any subject likely to tend to peace 
and good-will. 1 

I want to see tenants from year to year, in particular, protected 
by legislative enactment, as far as possible, against capricious 
arbitrary, or usurious proceedings, so long as they faithfully fulfil 
their obligations, -without at least the power of appeal to an im- 
partial authority. I believe caprice, unlimited power, and usury 
to be inconsistent with justice, and I think that without justice 
there can be no feeling of confidence either on the part of the 
landlord or of the tenant, and certainly no hope of peace. 
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I believe that no just landlord will suffer any inconvenience 
from moderate legal'protection and encouragement being given to 
at least a portion of the security he now voluntarily gives his 
tenants, and nothing has afforded me more pleasure, m the mqui 
ries I have been recently making, than to find concurrence m this 
view by some gentlemen of large experience in dealing with 
tenants in every portion of my district. . 

If land in Ireland were let as it generally is m England, 1 dare 
B av I might take a somewhat different view of the case of a, 
tenant from year to year in Ireland. In England the usual 
practice is for the landlord to make the improvements, and to 
erect the farm-buildings, and he is paid accordingly. 

In Ireland, from various causes, such improvements, lor yearly 
tenants in particular, though generally to be found on well 
managed estates on equitable, if not liberal terms, are not the 
custom of the country, and it is not exceptional that improvements, 
suited to their requirements, have been effected by tenants irom 
year to year, without any security whatever. We must all regret, 

I think, that such improvements, by whatever means effected, are 
not the rule. I want to see superior comforts, and I think that 
in order to foster industry and money-making habits and make 
up as far as possible, for the want of skill and capital, which too 
often marks the poorer class of Irish fanner, the utmost amount 
of security and fair play should be given to him, without 
infringing the just rights of the landlord; and these rights vary 
much more than is generally believed. 

I believe that safety of tenure would exercise an immense 
influence for good upon the moral and social condition ol Irish 
tenants, and 1 would appeal to those estates, and they are many, 
where there is a feeling of confidence and security founded 
upon years of honourable understanding and dealing on both 
sides, as models of what I should wish to see more generally 
prevalent. All that is required m such cases is, to substitute 
safety for security, and oblige, if possible, a new landlord or a 
new ao-ent, to let well alone where it can be shown to exist. 

All experience shows that changes of proprietors tend to keep 
alive uncertainty of tenure, and hence the unavoidable op erations 
of the Incumbered Estates Court and Landed Estates Court have 
been, in my opinion, a largely contributing cause to the insecurity 

which is felt. 1 

About one-sixth of the cultivated land of Ireland has changed 
hands under the operations of these Acts. What portion of the 
proceeds of the sales justly belonged to the tenants, will probably 
never be known. Whatever the amount may have been, the land 
proprietor who sold has been the only person benefited by the 
increased value, and the fact that purchasers have paid tor 
the improvements, has doubtless led to rents on such propel les 
being raised, and other proceedings in many instances and has, i 
believe, caused much of the discontent which prevails m some 

do not feel so strongly as regards tenants with leases, because 
I think where an agreement for a certain number ot years termi- 
nates, it is open to either party to make fresh terms. 1 am aware 
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that there lias been, and may be, injustice to this class of tenants 
too, but not to the same extent as to a tenant from year to year, 
and the former has it in his power, to some extent, to guard against 
injustice where he anticipates it. It is here that the subject of 
compensation for unexhausted improvements becomes chiefly 
important. As a rule, any tenant who can pay his rent, whether 
holding by lease or from year to year, will not voluntarily sur- 
render his holding until the question of compensation to the 
landlord would be a more appropriate one than that of compen- 
sation to the tenant. But in cases of unexhausted improvements, 
where there is indisposition on the part of the landlord to renew 
a lease on equitable terms, I should like to see some Court 
of appeal to deal with each case on its own merits. I believe 
that such cases would be rare. In either case, whether as 
regards a tenant from year to year or a tenant with a lease, all 
that is required is to compel, as far as possible, those who are 
unjust landlords, or those who are bad tenants, to do what all 
good landlords and all good tenants already do, viz., do unto each 
other as they would be done by, and be true and just in all their 
dealings. 

I think in every case there should be at least a security similar 
to a lease of reasonable duration, because, notwithstanding all 
that has been urged to the contrary, I think it is just°and 
reasonable that a tenant wishing for safety should have it ; 
and for my own part, as one connected with land, though in a 
small degree, I cannot regard the giving of such security, in any 
way the Legislature in its wisdom may think fit, as any infrino-e- 
ment on the rights of the landlord, or any possible injury to him 
or his successors. 

It seems to me that it would paralyze all hope and industry, 
and destroy all confidence and good feeling, if I, as a landlord^ 
were to propose to a tenant to increase his rent, simply because^ 
by the exercise of his skill, or capital, or industry, he had 
improved my laud ; and I have had proofs that tenants who 
know my feelings in this respect are not behindhand in cloino- 
their part to improve their holdings to the extent of their ability. 

So far from regarding a compliance with the reasonable wishes 
of any tenant for the security which, if I were in his place, I 
should wish to have, as an injury to myself or anyone who may 
succeed me by inheritance or purchase, I believe that by 
enabling a tenant to improve his condition, the true interests of 
the landlord are as much benefited as are those of the tenant ; 
whereas if I were to throw unnecessary impediments in his way, or 
seek to make gain out of what I think properly belongs to him, 
with a view to enhance the value of the estate, and thus possibly 
tempt some usurer to step in, I should not either deserve to be 
called an honest man, or have that clear conscience, without 
which any estate must be of little real value to its possessor. 

No w, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the law does give 
powers which have been abused in exceptional cases, and which 
have brought it into disrepute, if not contempt, to an unsafe 
extent, I am not one of those who think that the Irish tenants 
desire to become the possessors of property by unfair means. I 
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think highly of Irish tenants as a class ; and I have never met 
with, and seldom have heard of, a tenant who is unwilling to pay 
a reasonable rent. 

My experience of tenants leads me to believe that there can be 
few tenants in the world who are more loyal than an Irish tenant 
is to a just landlord, or who, as a general rule, in cases of 
poverty, will pinch themselves and their families more to pay the 
rent. I believe that the atrocious and horrible assassinations 
which occur from time to time are chiefly confined to the lowest 
class of the peasantry, and seldom include a farmer, or indeed 
any person possessed of any security in the soil. As I have 
already said, at no former period have rents been paid more 
cheerfully than they are now, and I have not for years past heard 
any complaints on this subject. 

I have often heard it asked why a man will take land on such 
a precarious term as to tenure as that from year to year. The 
simple answer to that is, that he has no alternative. I believe he 
only does what others do when the demand exceeds the supply. 
It is his struggle to live, and if in the pressure of the crowd 
he cannot get sitting room, he must be content to stand, and 
take the extra risk of being crushed and trampled on— though 
he may be, in every respect, as good as those who are com- 
paratively safe and have not paid more for their accommodation 

than he has. . . 

I have heard it strongly urged that land is m all respects 
similar to movable property ; but it seems to me that there are 
responsibilities in connexion with land which are more grave 
than as regards the trust of any other earthly property, and that 
in discharging ourselves of these responsibilities we should be 
guided by 'Divine law, and see that our human laws do not lend 
their protection or sanction to anything that is inconsistent there- 
with,— and where there is, as I apprehend there is, any union 
between law and injustice, there should be, not_ only such a 
divorce, but such stringent provisions against injustice, either 
on the part of the landlord or of the tenant, as will, even in our 
own time, bring down the blessings of all good men on those 
who rule 'and those who serve ; and though we may not live to 
witness the effects of just land laws, and that evil influences, so 
lono- at work, may still prevail more or less — still, it will be n 
satisfaction to know that those who come after us— our children’s 
children — must, sooner or later, reap the fruit of the pure seed, 
that they will be willing and able to recognise the hand of 
justice holding the scale of the Irish land laws, and be enabled 
to say that those who framed them neither leaned to one side nor 
the other, but dealt with the interests of each class to the best of 
their ability, and at least without favour, partiality, or affection. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. J. HAMILTON. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners, 

&c., &c., &c. 
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VII.— REPORT FROM MR. O’BRIEN. 



District comprising the County of Louth and parts of the 
Counties of Armagh, Cavan, Down, Dublin, Fermanagh, 
Meath, Monaghan, and Tyrone. 



Dublin, 18th January, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — Pursuant to the instructions conveyed to me in 
your letter of the 2nd ult., I have now the honour to submit to 
you, for the information of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
my report upon the various points connected with the position of 
the occupiers of land in Ireland, set forth in the communication 
addressed to you on the 30th November last, by Mr. Fortescue, 
and a copy of which accompanied your letter to me. 

The district at the present time under my charge, and to which 
alone this report is intended to relate, comprises in all 16 Poor 
Law Unions — of which 10 are situated in the province of Ulster, 
and 6 in Leinster — comprehending either the entire or portions 
the following 9 counties, viz. : — In Ulster — Armagh, Cavan, Down, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Tyrone; and in Leinster — Dublin, 
Louth, and Meath; having in all an area of 1,625,766 acres, a 
population of 615,417, and a valuation of £1,510,790. 

The total number of agricultural holdings comprised in the entire 
district, as shown by the “ Tenure Returns ” recently furnished 
to your office by the several clerks of unions, is 96,803. Of these 
3,980 are either occupied by the owners or held in perpetuity, 
11,402 are held under terminable leases of one form or another, 
and 81,421, or more than five-sixths of the entire, are held by 
tenants-at-will, or, more properly speaking, by tenants from year 
to year. 

The circumstance of my district comprising not only parts of 
two provinces, but also of so many separate counties in each, 
differing widely in several essential particulars from each other, 
both as to custom and condition, &c., will probably render it 
necessary for me to extend my observations to a greater length than 
I should have otherwise had occasion to do ; but, as some compen- 
sation for this, it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume, that the 
facts connected with it, which it will become my duty to brin<r 
under your notice, may be regarded as furnishing, upon the whole, 
a tolerably accurate illustration of the state of things prevailing, 
generally, throughout the two provinces named. 
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I shall, in dealing with the several heads of inquiry concerning 
which information is desired, pursue here, as nearly as possible, 
the same order of reference to them observed in the Chief 
Secretary’s letter. 

I . — Improvements. 

Practice as to the execution upon farms of such improve- 
ments as : — (1.) Building of farmhouses and offices, and extensive 
repairs of same, such as roofing, &c., &c. (2.) Drainage. (3.) Re- 

clamation of land. (4.) Fencing and erection of iron gates. 
(5.) Planting. 

In proceeding to explain the actual facts and practice bearing 
on the above important subjects, I may, for convenience of 
reference, treat my district as including three distinct territorial 
divisions, all distinguished from each other by clear and intelli- 
gible differences as to custom and condition, &c., viz. : — 
a No. i — comprising the unions of Kilkeel, Newry, and Armagh, 
situated in the counties of Armagh, Down, and Tyrone; 

No. 2 the unions of Bailieborough, Cavan, Cooteliill, Carrick- 

macross, Castleblayney, Clones, and Monaghan, in the counties 
of Cavan, Fermanagh, and Monaghan, and No. 3— the six Leinster 
unions of Ardee, Balrothery, Drogheda, Dundalk, Navan, and 
Kells, which, for the purposes of this report, may be here classed 
under the same head, though including such diversities of country 
as are represented by the large grazing farms of Meath, the 
extensive tillage farming which distinguishes Louth, and the 
more mixed system prevalent in the metropolitan county. 

There are two general propositions which, at the outset, I think 
may be laid down as being almost equally applicable, in substance, 
to each of these three divisions, and as to which very little or no 
controversy can, I take it, exist : — 

First . — That up to the occurrence of the Irish famine, or at all 
events up to a period approaching very nearly to that event, the 
several classes of improvements upon farms now under considera- 
tion, save, perhaps, planting, were, as a general rule, effected at the 
sole expense of the occupying tenants; this, of course, subject to 
exception as regards particular districts and individual estates 
so limited, however, in extent and number as not to affect, 
materially, the general conclusion just expressed.^ 

Second . — Another proposition, and one equally incontrovertible, 
I take to be this, viz. that in a very large proportion of cases, 
these improvements, as — in the words of Mr. I ortescue s letter 
“ now existing upon the farms in Ireland, and, in fact, constituting 
those farms, as distinguished from "waste land, are of a nature 
which, at the present time, it would be practically impossible to 
define or estimate the value of with any approach to accuracy, 
while, in many respects, they consist — at all events in the case of 
the small holdings— of what, though intrinsically very valuable to 
the present race of occupiers, and having also a tangible market 
value for such of them as may be obliged by force of circum- 
stances to part with their holdings, "would, nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt, be now viewed and treated by an ordinary 

F 
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landlord, anxious for the abolition and consolidation of small 
holdings, not only as lending no additional value whatever to 
the land, but as, on the contrary, in some measure absolutely 
detracting from it. 

The entirely different point of view from which certain classes 
of additions made to the land, as it originally stood, are now 
regarded by landlords and tenants respectively, furnishes the 
true explanation, as it appears to me, of much of the controversy 
which has recently prevailed upon this particular subject, and it 
therefore becomes absolutely necessary at the outset, that the 
precise facts connected with it should be distinctly understood. 

In several of the communications addressed to me, containing 
replies to a series of queries extensivety circulated by me 
throughout my district, amongst those of all classes and parties 
who appeared best qualified, by practical knowledge and 
experience, to render valuable assistance to me in the present 
investigation, reference is made to this part of the case, from 
both the landlords’ and the tenants’ point of view, but in one 
instance the facts relating to it appear to me to have been 
stated so forcibly, and I think, at the same time, with so much 
accuracy, that I shall here take leave to quote the reply in full, 
merely premising that the writer is a Magistrate long resident 
and extensively engaged in agriculture in the county (Monaghan) 
of which he speaks, and that, though I have not the pleasure of 
being personally acquainted with him, he is well known to me 
by favourable repute, and as one whose statements upon any 
matters of fact coming within his cognizance, may be implicitly 
relied on. 

He states as to this : — 

“ The improvements made by tenants and their predecessors here 
are of a nature to which it would be hard to atfix a value. They arise 
more from the constant industry of man, continued from generation to 
generation, than from the actual or sudden outlay of capital. The 
removal of rocks, whins, boulders, building of fences, erection of houses, 
&c., have all been done in this way entirely by the tenant. In my 
recollection, large fields have, by gradual toil, been reduced to labour, 
and made capable of growing crops — they were nothing but wildernesses 
of whins and limestone rock — no trace remaining to show their former 
condition. 

“ This is still going on in some parts of the barony. Roads were made 
— even accommodation roads — by the county out ot the public cess. 

“ The houses of the farmers are not such as are ever built by 
tradesmen, mere thatched cabins, erected by'- those who lived in them, 
with the help of a country carpenter to put on the roof (formed of bog 
timber). 

“No landlord ever did anything for the land until after the famine 
years, and then only as described above.” 

Accepting the foregoing as what I most fully believe it to be, 
namely, a singularly just and truthful description of what was, at 
all events, a very common case throughout Ireland generally, 
before the occurrence of the famine, I shall next proceed to examine 
in detail how far the practice as to this, which prevailed up to 
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that time, has been since then modified or altered, either in the 
whole or any particular part of my district. 

And 1st. — I shall deal with the facts as to this as they relate to 
the subdivision of my district already particularized as No. 1, 
namely, that comprising the unions of Armagh, N ewry and Kilkeel, 
and, as the Chief Secretary has intimated in his letter that specific 
statements as to any particular union or portion of country which 
can he considered fairly illustrative of a wider district will be 
especially valuable for the purpose now in hand, I shall, as far as 
practicable, adhere to this course in the observations I propose to 
submit to you. 

A gentleman of great experience in the management of property, 
thus answers my query upon this subject, with reference to an 
extensive estate situated in the counties of Down and Armagh, 
over which he has acted as agent for the past fifty years, and 
which comprehends an area of 75,266 acres, valued at £19,945. 
He says : — 

“No building of farmhouses and offices, or the extensive repair of same, 
as roofing, done by the landlord, except rarely, when applied to by the 
tenant, and, if agreed to by the landlord, an interest at 5 per cent, for 
such outlay, to be added yearly to the rent. Offers of this kind have been 
refused by the tenants — preferring to build at their own expense. Draining 
and reclaiming of land, &c., &c., done in the same manner, when approved 
of by a competent person, and on the same terms as above. 

“ This, however, has not been taken advantage of as often as it should 
have been, in my opinion, by the tenant. Fencing and iron gates and 
planting done generally by the tenant at his own cost, and this practice 
has existed during the writer’s knowledge as agent, say fifty years.” 

The property to which the foregoing observations apply is, I 
believe, in an exceedingly satisfactory condition, both as regards 
the interest of landlord and tenant. It is described as being almost 
“without an arrear on 31st October last,” while, on the other hand, 
“ the dwelling-houses and offices of the tenants are, in general, 
good, and in sufficient repair, and have been so for many years ; 
and the tenants, on the whole, prosperous, well-conducted, and 
industrious;” a description of them, and their general condition, 
which my information and limited means of observation would 
lead me entirely to confirm. 

Another gentleman, who acts as agent for a large estate, com- 
prehending from 12,000 to 16,000 acres, situated in the county 
Armagh, and unions of Armagh and Newry, and which enjoys, I 
believe most deservedly, the reputation of being well and consi- 
derately managed in every way, writing on the same subject, 
states : — 

“These improvements are made by the tenants, and have been so for 
many years. The landlord may occasionally assist by a donation as a 
reward to industry.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ Though the landlord has not invested money in improvements, he 
has otherwise shown his sympathy in the bad seasons by a discount of 20 
per cent., granted for four years, to those holding on lease, as well as those 
at will.” 

F 2 
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A third correspondent — recently a member of the Legislature, 
and possessing much general intelligence and experience as a 
land-agent — speaking with reference to several properties of which 
he has personal cognizance, and which include, in all, over 2,000 
tenants, states : — 

“ The tenant executes all these works chiefly at his own cost, but getting 
assistance from the landlord, such as slates or timber. lie also gets an 
allowance for sinking drains, and levelling old or making new fences. 
Trees and thorn quicks are frequently given by the landlord.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ I believe the buildings and fences have all been made by the tenants 
or their predecessors, with more or less assistance from the landlords. 
Greater assistance would have been given were it not that many of the 
holdings are too small, being under 10 acres, and also that, under the 
present system, on sale of the farm, the landlord’s outlay would be sold 
by the outgoing tenant, and the proceeds kept by him.” 

A fourth correspondent from the same district, speaking as to 
the result of minute and extensive local inquiries instituted 
by him at my instance, as to the practice in this respect prevailing 
in the three unions now under consideration, states 

“ The improvements here referred to are almost invariably made by 
the tenant at his own cost, and the existing practice in this respect is one 
of long standing.” 

I could here multiply testimony to the same effect as that just 
given, from other equally reliable sources, but what I have 
already quoted will, probably, be deemed to have conclusively 
established the fact that, at least as far as this particular district 
is concerned, it both is and has been the practice of the occupying 
tenants to execute at their own cost the several classes of im- 
provements in question, subject only to exception as to the 
partial assistance sometimes given them by the landlords, and 
the precise custom as to which, no doubt, varies considerably on 
different, even adjoining estates. 

I may here take occasion, once for all, to observe that, as far as 
planting is concerned, very little of this either is now or ever has 
been done, as I believe, by yearly tenants, and, where done by 
leaseholders, ample security is already insured to them by law, 
through a very cheap and simple process of registration. 

I next come to deal with the question of improvements in 
what I have termed No. 2 division of my district, or the 
Monaghan, Fermanagh and Cavan portion of it, and in which 
such diversities of custom prevail upon the subject, that it would 
be impossible to lay down any one rule as having anything like 
a general application. Under these circumstances, I think I 
shall best convey to you a correct impression of the facts as they 
exist, by quoting fully from the replies furnished to me by some 
of the most reliable and intelligent of my correspondents in 
different quarters of the district. 
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Thus a resident landlord of high standing in the union of 
Monao-han, and one of the most valuable and intelligent country 
gentlemen to be met with, either in that or any other county, 
says : — 

<i A general answer to this query, if given without explanation, would 
he < all effected by the tenant at his own cost,’ but the practice on all 
the large estates which I know of is to assist the tenant. Probably, on 
„o two estates is the practice quite the same. My knowledge on the 
subject is not minute.” 

And a gentleman in the same immediate neighbourhood, acting 
as atrent for an estate of about 15,000 acres in extent, and £lo,000 
in valuation, states, in reply to the same query . 

“Farm-buildings are erected by the tenants. On large farms-say 
from 20 acres upwards-slates and timber are given, and on farms from 
20 to 10 acres, slates only are given by tlie landlord. On small farms, 
under 10 acres, the houses, which are generally thatched, are usually 
erected by the tenant, but assistance is often given by the landlord. 
Large open drains are always executed by the landlord. Thorough 
drainage is not carried out to any great extent. The landlord usually 
allowed a moiety of the expense of thorough drainage, but latterly this 
allowance was stopped, in consequence ol the imperfect manner in which 
the work was done. Very few new fences were erected within the past 
50 years. Assistance is usually given when new fences are necessary 
Iron mites are given by the landlord. There is no planting carried out 
on tenants’ holdings— they are too small. ly.B.— ienants are allowed 
lime at half-price, and are assisted in other ways. 

The foreo-oing statement comes from a gentleman on whose 
accuracy the strictest reliance may he placed and it may probably, 
be taken as illustrating very fairly not only the practice on the 
large estate under his own management, but also that ot the 
surrounding district generally. . , 

In the adjoining union of Clones (situate partly in the same 
county, and partly in Fermanagh) the resident agent for a very 
considerable estate says : 

“ If a permanent improvement is made on a farm above 10 acres — 
such as slating a house— the landlord is generally willing to bear halt 
the cost. Drainage — not much done, and almost entirely by the tenant, 
who is repaid by having the land at an unimproved rent for some time. 
Fencing and iron gates— little done. Planting— hardly ever done, except 
by landlord lor ornament.” 



And again he says : — 

“ I believe the real improvements bear hut a small proportion to the 
so-called improvements made by tenants as many 
inferior houses, &c.) are valueless to the landlord ; hut I believe the 
improvements which have been made, have been mainiy by tenants, wh^ 
however, have been to a great extent recouped for them, by holding t 
land at a rent lower than the market value.” 

Other replies from this union put the case more strongly in the 
tenants’ favour, but, substantially, there appears to be no difference 
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so wide as to render it necessary for me to quote here any further 
evidence as to the practice in this respect. 

In the adjoining union of Castleblayney, one very competent 
witness of long and extensive experience in dealings with land 
and its management, thus describes the practice there : — 

. “ On well-regulated estates the general rule is that the landlords pay 
lor the timber and slates — some only pay for the slates — the tenant pays 
all other expenses ; the drainage usually paid one-half by each ; fencino 
generally by the tenant; iron gates generally by the landlord, sometimes 
by the tenant, particularly where the tenant has a valuable interest in the 
farm ; planting is paid by the landlords.” 

Another correspondent, writing from the same union, says 

“As a rule all these improvements are effected by the tenants without 
any assistance. On four estates in this union, where tenants build houses 
of a certain class the landlords assist by giving timber or slates, or both 
for roofing such houses. On two or three estates assistance is also given 
(6f per perch) in draining the land— not much drainage, however, is 
being done at present. In some few instances gates have been granted, 
and an allowance for making new and removing old fences. This 
practice is of comparatively recent date.” 

And again he says : — 

.JvwfS referred to where the landlords assist in improvements 
<ire thooG of Mrs Hope Lord _ 1 empletown, the Marquis of Bath, and 
James Hamilton Esq., all in this union, and including an area of 28, Too 
statute acres— Poor Law valuation .£16,365. 

In the other portions of the union, embracing 65,547 acres Poor Law 

valuation £58,081 — the tenant makes all improvements himself with 
scarcely an exception.” 

In the remaining union of the county Monaghan (Carrickma- 
cioss) which belongs, I believe, almost exclusively to two laro-e 
proprietors the prevailing practice as to improvements is described 
as follows, by the agent for one of the estates— a gentleman well 
known for his experience and ability in the management of 
landed property ; he says : — 

. !! 9 n the Bath , «sfatc, comprising one-half the barony of Forney, the 
building of farm-houses and out-offices is either done by the landlord and 
enant joint y each bearing about one- half of the expense-or exclusively 
by the landlord.^ I am not aware, for the last eighteen years, of any house 

nnrler'n S C ° 'T™ 8 be ° n I? 1 * e * cluslveI y at the tenant’s expensed unless 
under a special agreement for a lease, and only a few cases ot this nature. 

In budding dwelling-houses, the usual practice is for the landlord to 
gtve slates and timber for roof, doors, and windows, and ridge tiles for 
roof, free. Sometimes lime also free. The tenant draws these from the 
town where they are sold, and does the labour work of the buildi w 
masonry, and carpentering; all is executed under the supervision, and o°n 
the plans and specifications of the Clerk of Works for the estate. Drainage 
is almost invariably done by the landlord. ° 

There is no reclamation of land going on, except on very small patches 
of cut-away bog, which are lot at a low rate on condition of their beinc 
reclamed. No new fencing has been done for many years past, except 
enclosure of plantations, which is done exclusively by the landlord. Iron 
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„ates in large numbers are given free by the andlord, and are erected 
Knerallv by the tenant. Planting is done almost exclusively by the 
fandlord; in a few cases trees have been given free by the landlord, and 
cut down by the tenant.” 

And again he says : — 

“When the landlord executed the entire work, such as building a new 
house complete, interest on the money, never exceeding four or five per 
cent., is sometimes charged, but this is always made the subject of special 
agreement beforehand. Very often, however, houses are built by the 
landlord, without any interest being charged. 

The gentleman locally representing the other large estate com- 
prised in this union not having answered the queries forwarded to 
him by me, I regret that I am not in a position to add here as I 
S have been most happy to have done any statement from 
him upon this branch of the subject, but the following .are the 
answers received by me, as to the union generally from two 
hiohly intelligent magistrates resident in it, and practically con 
versant with the details of which they treat. 

The first thus replies as to this 

“ The landlord generally gives slates and timber. If the drains are 
, hv the agriculturist on the Shirley estate the tenant is allowed 
3d P per statute perch towards the expense. On the Bath estate drainage 
nines are supplied to the tenants. Gates are given to the tenants on the 
Shirley estate, sometimes without charge, or at a low price. Planting 
all done by the landlord, except hedges, &c. 

And again he says : ■ 

« The houses, offices, and fences have nearly all been created by foriqe^ 
and present tenants, except as far as assisted by their landlords, where 
new buildings have been made.” 

The other magistrate referred to says : 

“ In this district the landlord is understood to do nothing— the tenant 
mtnl - fn nraetice however, the landlord has built some houses, 
assisted in the building of others with timber and slates— this, m cases 
where farms had been cleared by evictions, was done to induce tenants of 
vheie tarms occupy such houses, and m one or two instances 

where tenants hadbeen removed to other farms for purposes of consol.da- 

ti0 “ Drainage was Generally, in fact always, done by landlords under the 
Land-Improvement Act, and the full -ou.it cl^ed to tenants; iron 
gates given by landlord in a few cases as a matter ot favour. 

These several statements embody the fullest information I have 
been enabled to collect as to this union, .and l though they do t 
coincide as to all the details involved, little difficulty need, 
think be experienced in deducing from them a sufficiently deal 
general conclusion as to what the actual practice is . 

A resident nobleman whose estate extends, I help ^ e - “ to 
than one union in Monaghan, but lies chiefly in the portion ot the 
county attached to the Cootehill (county Cavan) Um°n 
bears a high character as a just and considerate landlord, Write. 
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thus, as to the practice on his own property, and which lie 
believes to be in accordance with that observed in the surroundin'? 
district generally. ° 

He says: — 

Grants of money are made, equivalent to the cost of roofing, to tenants 
bmldm<? farm-houses and offices, and sometimes for the repairs. Drainage 
is paid for at about half- price, and iron gates at same rate.” 



And again he says : — 

“ Improvements have been generally carried out at the joint cost of 
landlord and tenant — the largest share being borne by the tenant.” 



Writing from the same immediate neighbourhood, an able local 
magistrate, one of the Chairmen of the Board of Guardians, and 
who is personally well known to me, states — with reference to 
properties m three surrounding unions, for all of which, I believe 
he acts as agent : 



“ On some properties allowance is made for drains, and I hear of land- 
01 ds givmg timber and slates— but, as a rule, where improvements are 
made, the tenant does it at his own expense and risk.” 



•Sf S* 6 c( ™ u '' Ie ® 1 Massed by me in the same territorial division 
with Monaghan, Cavan alone now remains to be referred to. 

A gentleman acting as agent for two properties in this county 
worth about £-2(1,000 a-year, states : 



‘ The erection of farm-houses and repairs thereof generally done by 
the tenants. borne drainage done by the landlords who charge the 
tenants a per-centage on their outlay. 

“Some landlords borrow money ‘for this purpose from the Board of 
oiks and make the tenants pay the whole or portion of the interest. In 
le Latter cases, on the Marquis of Headfort’s estate, it is permanently 
added to the lent. In the former it is entered as a separate charge 
against the farm, to expire when the loan is paid off. It is usual to make 

f 7 meann ? ! ences ’ but not f ° r any Others, borne landlords 
supply their tenants with iron gates at reduced cost.” 



And again lie says : — 

On the Ileadfort estates the improvements are chiefly made by the 

provement Lea Ha d | r21 years ’ or . " Iife ’ are S iv »n «s premiums for im- 
lateivThere I HardI £ on e tenant in eight has reaclied the standard, but 
lately there has been no anxietv for leases. 

™ rious reasons, I believe, this indifference to leases is now 
tenure ” 1 " ' l ° >e S °’ but now tlle tena,lts e- x Pect fixity of 



A nobleman resident in the county Dublin, but havino- a pro- 
perty in this county, states : — 1 

tiles for remi-rf ^ been to !lllow tenants slates . timber, and 

tiles for repairs and improvements. I am not aware that drainage or 

ulamhit r ! aS be l n cai ™ d 011 t0 al, y extent , nor fencing eitlier. °The 
planting has been done at my sole expense,” 
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And again, answering my query as to how far existing im- 
provements on the farms were the creation of landlords or 
tenants respectively, he says : — 

“ When an estate like this has been long cultivated, and is not due to 
modern reclamations, it is utterly impossible to obtain this information.” 



A gentleman resident (I believe) in Cavan Union, and acting 
as agent for extensive estates in that county and Fermanagh, 
says 

“ Where slated houses are put up, the landlord generally gives timber 
and slates ; houses thatched — the landlord generally gives about a third 
of the cost. 

“ Where the tenant prefers it, the landlord offers to build all, charging 
a fair per-centage — this tenant seldom agrees to. Drainage, the landlord 
lias encouraged and executed to a great extent in the last 25 years. 
Where the tenant drains he is allowed half cost. Landlord has offered 
to drain portions of any farm, on tenant consenting to pay interest on 
the expenditure — this they rarely avail themselves of. 

“Where tenants are industrious and improving, the landlord often 
gives iron gates free, and in other cases pays one-half. Planting, except 
on land in landlord’s hands, is rare. Where a few trees are required they 
are given free, and also thorns for hedges to a large extent. Lime is 
given to a large extent at half price. Artificial manures have frequently 
been ordered for tenants, they paying in harvest, after they reap the 
crops. The above system has been, more or less, for 25 years, and has 
caused satisfaction and improvement.” 



A proprietor in the Cavan Union, who bears an excellent 
character as a landlord, and useful resident country gentleman, 
thus describes the practice on his own estate, and, so far as he 
knows it, on the other surrounding properties of his district: — 

“On some properties slates and timber are given by the landlord, 
where the tenant proposes to build a good house and offices. For 
properly laid-out fences and draining, allowances are in many instances 
made by the landlord — sometimes for the full amount, but more generally 
for only a portion of the cost. 

“ In reclaiming portions of cut-away bog or waste, he is allowed to 
hold the land so reclaimed, rent free, for 3, 4, or more years, so as to 
repay him for his labour. 

“ The houses here, as a rule, have always been built by the tenant, but 
in some instances allowances have been made for them by the landlord ; 
they are generally built of mud, and thatched. 

“ The allowance of slates and timber to tenants who build good houses 
is of recent origin.” 

And again he says ; — 

“ I should say that the houses and offices, such as they are, were 
principally built by the tenants ; the private roads mostly made by the 
landlords, or with their assistance ; the fences, if properly laid out, in 
part or in whole by the landlords ; and for the drainage on the properties 
mentioned, considerable allowances have been made to tenants.” 
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In the same neighbourhood, the agent of a resident nobleman 
says 

“ On the Farnham estate the landlord allows the tenant half the cost 
for roofing and slating the dwelling-houses. Drainage (arterial) has been 
done to a considerable extent by Board of Works ; but on Lord Farnham’s 
unsettled estate, called Fort-land, 4c?. per perch is allowed to the tenant 
for drainage. The tenant is also allowed for planting. 

“ A tenant is allowed for reclaiming land at least 3 years before coming 
under rent, and has been for some years.” 

I shall conclude my reference to Cavan with one further 
quotation, taken from the replies of a gentleman having no 
connexion with it either as a landlord, agent, or tenant, but 
who is intimately acquainted with the entire county, and who 
appears to me to be well qualified by experience and intel- 
ligence to judge accurately of what has come under his notice. 

He says, as to houses, offices, and repairs of same, &c., &c. : — 

“ Erected by '-on ants generally, on the most economical scale. Drainage 
executed by tenants. Fencing — all done by tenants. Iron gates — 
firming carried on in such an humble scale in this county that iron gates 
are seldom aimed at. Planting not attempted. 

‘‘The existing practice is of long standing and very rarely deviated 
from. There are seldom substantial improvements.” 

And again he says : — 

“ Tenants are generally left to themselves as to the management of 
their houses, farms, &c. 

In parts near demesnes where timber is plenty and not ot much value 
assistance is sometimes given in order to encourage building.” 

The instances I have here quoted will probably suffice to 
convey a sufficiently accurate idea of the general practice that 
obtains in this county — which appears to resemble the count}'' 
last treated of (Monaghan) in this, that in both, a custom more 
or less general appears to have of late years grown up on the 
part of landlords, of giving in some cases, as described, assistance 
to tenants in the execution of certain classes of improvements, 
while they differ both as to the extent to which this aid has been 
carried, and in the progress they have made in agricultural 
improvement generally — in both of which particulars Cavan 
would seem to be still in a somewhat backward condition, as 
compared with the neighbouring county. 

It now only remains for me to deal with the practice as to 
improvements in the Leinster portion of my district, comprising the 
entire of Louth, the greater portion of Meath, and one union in 
the county Dublin. 

And 1st as to Louth : — 

It has unfortunately happened — whether through accidental 
circumstances or otherwise I am unable to say — that I have 
received fewer replies, on the part of proprietors, to my queries 
from this county, than from any other part of my district; 
however, I believe that, notwithstanding this drawback, I have 
obtained fully sufficient practical information to enable me to 
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convey a tolerably correct representation of the prevailing state 
of things. 

The resident agent for a nobleman living in Ulster, but having 
a property in the northern extremity of this county, states as to 
the execution of agricultural improvements generally : — 

“ Almost in every case made by the tenant, and is of long standing. ” 

And again he says : — 

“ In cases of small farms the houses and offices have been erected by 
the original proprietors, who had leases, now expired, but have been 
continued as tenants from year to year at very slightly increased rents, 
and who prefer this state, under the impression, that if bad times, such 
as the famine years, should occur, they would have the advantage of 
reduction of their rents, which the lease-holder could not expect. In 
large farms the landlord lias assisted in the erection of substantial 
buildings and reclamation of ground, drainage, &c., for which a moderate 
per centage has been added, to the rent, in no case exceeding 5 per 
cent. 

Another gentleman, whom I know to be a very competent 
authority on this subject, and who has had considerable 
experience as a practical farmer in the county, says : — 

“ The building of farm-houses, offices, and the repair of same are 
executed by the tenant— one landlord only, to my knowledge, gives slates 
gratis; another gives money to the tenant, but charges a certain per- 
centage, whi.ch is added to the rent. One landlord allows the tenant 
part of his expenditure for drainage, but all others allow the tenants to 
do so at their own cost. One landlord only, that I know of, allows the 
tenant part of the expenditure for fencing and iron gates; and one 
landlord only gives his tenant trees to plant. The above has been the 
practice as long as I can recollect, say for twenty-five years.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ For the most part, the dwelling-houses, offices, fences, roads and 
improvements of all kinds have been made either by the present tenants 
or by their predecessors.” 

The writer of the foregoing answers has specified in them the 
names of the several landlords on whose estates the customs he 
has enumerated respectively prevail, but it is not necessary that 
I should quote them here. 

A resident proprietor of this county, who farms also a portion 
of his own estate, and who is thoroughly familiar with the 
practice and arrangements prevailing generally throughout the 
entire of Louth, says : — 

“There is a custom pretty general, and growing, for the landlords to 
allow timber and slates where the tenant does the mason work of 
buildings — drainage and reclamation of land generally done by the 
tenant — fences and iron gates done by the tenant. On a few properties 
iron gates are allowed when piers are built by the tenant, but it is not 
commonly done. Planting done by the landlord.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ The county Louth has a greater number of large farms than is usually 
found in Ireland ; there are in consequence a greater number of substantial 
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houses and offices also, the more as it is a tillage district. The older 
buildings, the fences, &c., have been, as a rule, made by the former tenants 
solely. 

“ When extensive improvements are now contemplated, an understanding 
is generally come to, in each case, with the landlord.” 

The testimony just quoted comes, I may observe, from a 
gentleman of the very highest character and authority upon any 
subject as to which he is qualified to speak, which he most 
certainly is in a position to do in the present instance, and what 
lie has written may, I have no doubt whatever, be regarded as an 
accurate summary of the general state of things in this county. 

And I shall now pass on to the adjoining county of Meath. 

The practice upon the several estates in this county varies a 
good deal, and owing to this circumstance, the replies I have 
received to my queries differ much, in many particulars, from each 
other ; one gentleman, who is both himself an owner of property, 
as well as agent for two others in the county, states : — 

“ On the estates under my management, viz., those of the Earl of 
Fingall, Lord Gormanston, and my own, the rule is, and has been for the 
last ten years, that the proprietor contributes at least one-half the expense 
of building houses, offices, and repairs of same, one-half expense of 
draining and reclamation, one-half of fencing andiron gates. Planting 
is almost invariably done at the sole expense of the landlord, and in manv 
instances a further reduction of rent is made for loss of land. 

“I am not aware of any such improvement having been carried out on 
any of these estates for the last ten or fifteen years at the sole cost of the 
tenant.” 

In another case, the agent for a resident nobleman says : — 

“Assistance is given towards the roofing of farmhouses and offices; no 
allowance made for repairs. In the county Meath allow for opening 
drains and give pipes.” 

A magistrate long resident in this county, of much intelligence 
and experience, speaking generally of the Kells Union, says:— - 

“ The farmhouses and offices in this county arc seldom slated and 
well built, and have been, with few exceptions, built and repaired by the 
tenants. 

“ Anything of good and extensive drainage has been done by the 
landlord under the Board of Works, and the reclamation of land, which 
has been very trifling, done in the same way. The fences are done by the 
tenants, who scarcely ever put up iron gates, and there is no planting by 
tenants.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ Any permanent and substantial improvements that I know of have, 
in almost every instance, been made either by the present or former 
landlords.” 

A resident proprietor in the same neighbourhood, confining 
himself, however, strictly to his own property, and one particular 
electoral division, says : — 

“ Farmhouses are built by the landlords, or, if not built, paid for, in 
general. The tenants that keep them in good order, do so at their own 
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expense. Any drainage done is either done at the expense of the 
landlord, or the expense is divided. No planting done by tenants that I 
know of.” 

I shall conclude my reference to Meath with one more quotation 
taken from the replies of a correspondent possessing excellent 
means of information as to the subject of which he treats. He 
says 

“ The building and repairs of farmhouses and offices, the drainage and 
reclamation of land, the making of fences, erection of iron gates, and 
planting, are, as a general rule, done by the tenants at their own expense. 
There are two proprietors in this union (Lord Gormanston and Mr. 
Hussey) who advance money for building purposes to their tenants at 5 
per cent., which per-centage is added to the yearly rents. And one or two 
other proprietors assist their tenants to build, by giving them, free, a 
supply of timber and slates. Lord Gormanston allows the tenants half the 
expense of drainage (say 6cf. per perch), and supplies them, gratis, with 
thorn-quicks. Mr. Hussey also allows half the cost of drainage, as well 
as of fencing, and in some instances gives iron gates free of charge. 
This has been the practice on these estates for many years.” 

This description will probably apply, as a general rule, to most, 
if not all, of the portion of the county of Meath comprehended in 
my district, subject, no doubt, to numerous exceptions in indi- 
vidual cases, not sensibly affecting the general result, and I shall 
now proceed to refer to the only county in my district which has 
not yet been touched upon, namely, Dublin, and which, like 
Meath, presents in the different estates comprising it, considerable 
varieties in the existing arrangements which regulate the execu- 
tion of agricultural improvements as between landlord and 
tenant. 

The agent for a property of about £16,000 a year, a considerable 
part of which is situated in the union (Balrothery) now under 
consideration, says as to this : — 

“ Either altogether by the landlord, or the landlord gives timber and 
slates ; repairs done by tenants ; drainage and reclamation — either half the 
expense by landlord and half by tenant, or all by the landlord, charging 
5 per cent. ; fencing by tenants ; gates given by landlord ; planting by 
tenants. Little or nothing done by tenants for 25 or 30 years to my 
knowledge.” 

And again, he says: — 

“ All real improvements have been made by the former or present land- 
lords. The cabins have been built by the tenant class many years ago. 

Another gentleman, agent for an important estate, adjoining 
the last quoted, says : — 

“ On the estates that I am concerned with, timber and slates are allowed 
for farm buildings, &c., by the landlord. This practice is of some years 
standing.” 

A resident proprietor, well known for his kind and lenient 
treatment of his tenants, says. — speaking, however, exclusively 
of his own estate : — 

“ Almost all buildings and repairs of farmhouses and offices, and par- 
ticularly the roofing with slates, arterial drainage (not under the Board 
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of Works), and reclamation of lands, have been executed by landlord. 
Tenants have made in some few instances minor drains. The practice is 
not of recent origin.” 

And again, he says : — 

“ In some instances, where there has been a large expenditure by land- 
lord, interest at 5 per cent, per annum has been added to that reserved by 
lease, and this with consent of tenant. In the case of yearly tenants, such 
has not been done, and except where a new tenant has come into occupa- 
tion of a farm, no increase of rent has been made, and never to a large 
extent.” 

A most intelligent magistrate, who lias been for some years a 
resident of this union, where he is actively engaged in farming 
operations, and who possesses a good general knowledge of the 
state of things about him, says : — 

<! The building of new farm-houses and offices is of very rare occurrence ; 
the landlord generally contributes towards the expenditure. In some 
cases the entire expenditure is borne by the tenant. The same remarks 
apply to extensive repairs, such as roofing, &c. 

“ The amount of drainage executed is not at all in proportion to the 
extent of land requiring it. In most cases the tenant drains at his own 
expense. A few landlords have borne a share of the expenditure, either 
by allowing a portion of the outlay, or advancing the money and charging 
the tenant a per centage on the loan. The tenant fences and erects iron 
gates at his own expense ; planting — nil.” 

And again he says : — 

“ 1 am of opinion that the greater amount of important improvements, 
such as drainage, fencing, &c., have been carried out by the former or 
present tenants.” 

Another correspondent, who has no direct interest in this 
question, whether as landlord or tenant, but who by residence, 
pursuits, and intelligence, I regard as a particularly reliable au- 
thority as to the exact state of facts in this district, and which 
come, extensively, under his almost daily observation, says 

“ The prevailing and average practice is, that landlords build and im- 
prove their tenant’s offices, and charge 5 per cent, to their tenants for the 
outlay. There are exceptions to this prevailing rule. Some landlords 
supply slates and timber gratis, and others make no charge for improving 
or building the farm-houses of tenants who are widows (the names of such 
landlords I can supply, if necessary). 

41 Houses are only built on farms ranging from 15 to 45 acres. The 
tenants themselve make, at their own cost, as a general rule, all reclama- 
tion on the land, as also that of fencing and erection of gates, and, unless 
by special agreement, that of planting.” 

This concludes my observations on the first and most important 
topic referred to in the Chief Secretary’s letter, and though I have 
been under the necessity of dwelling upon the details connected 
with it at very great and perhaps even inconvenient length, I 
believe that, without doing so, it would not have been in my 
power to have presented to you anything like a clear or satis- 
factory solution of the question I proposed to myself in the early 
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part of this Report, namely, as to how far the general practice as 
to the execution of improvements upon farms, which it has been 
assumed by me prevailed in Ireland up to the famine, has been, 
since then, modified or altered either in the whole, or any parti- 
cular part of the district under my charge. 

Varying so much in several particulars, as it has been seen, the 
general practice does, not only in the different provinces and 
counties just referred to, but even upon neighbouring estates, it 
would not be possible to attempt here adding anything like a 
short summary of what I have written ; but what the average 
condition of things is, in the respective districts which I have 
separately described, can be readily gathered from an examination 
of the lengthened extracts given from the large mass of corres- 
pondence now in my possession, and in the selection of which my 
object has been to place before you, in the clearest and most suc- 
cinct shape I could, the views and statements of those who appear 
to me to be, upon the whole, the best and most authoritative 
representatives of the various conflicting interests involved in the 
solution of this question. 

II. — Tenants’ Security for Improvements. 

I next proceed to refer to the question as to — 

What security the tenant has, by custom or practice, for the 
value of any of the foregoing improvements, effected by him at 
his own cost ; either, first — by guarantee or understanding that 
he will receive a fair proportion in the event of eviction or sur- 
render ; or, second — by guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of his 
improvements for a certain definite period. 

A general answer to this question must be that, as things now 
stand, yearly tenants at least, have no guarantee or specific under- 
standing, of an}" sort, that the value of any improvements effected 
by them will be either in whole or part repaid to them, in the 
event of eviction or surrender ; or that, in consideration of them, 
they will be permitted any definite period for the enjoyment of 
what they have done. 

■ Where the Ulster tenant-right obtains, the tenants indirectly 
possess, by virtue of that custom, what may be regarded as in- 
volving a very substantial security for this ; where it does not 
prevail at all, or only in a restricted sense, the sole security they 
possess consists in their confidence that, as long as they pay 
their rents, they will not be disturbed — a confidence which, I 
am bound to say, so far as my experience has extended, is, as 
a general rule, very rarely disappointed — at least in the case of 
any of the large and well-managed estates of the country. 

In cases where portions of cut-away bog and waste are reclaimed 
by tenants, it is, however, a very common practice for them to 
stipulate with the landlords that they are to be allowed the free 
use of the land so reclaimed for a given period of three, four, or 
five years, as the case may be. 

Beyond what I have stated here, I know of no guarantee 
enjoyed by tenants in any case as to this, save that conferred 
by the possession of a lease, where it exists. 
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III. — Increase of Rent on account of Improvements. 

Q. “ Whether it is the 'practice to increase the annual rent in 
consequence of improvements effected either by landlord or 
tenant ?” 

One part of this question has, I think, been already sufficiently 
answered by the extracts I have given in connexion with the first 
head of inquiry in this Report, as it has been there shown that 
it is a common practice, where substantial improvements are 
effected by the landlord, to charge the occupying tenants a per- 
centage on the outlay, which is usually added to the annual rent; 
this, however, being invariably a matter of specific agreement 
beforehand between the parties. And where improvements are 
effected by tenants, at their own expense, I may add here, it is 
certainly not the usual practice on any well-regulated estate in 
my district to increase the annual rent in consequence of these, 
except upon the expiration of leases, when it is, at least in many 
places, quite a general thing to do so. 



IV. — Tenants Losing altogether the Value of their 
Improvements. 

Q. “ Whether there are many instances of tenants losing alto- 
gether the value of improvements effected at their own 
expense through (ls£) eviction , or (2nd) disproportionate 
increase of rent V 

The eviction of a tenant, save for non-payment of rent or some 
other good and valid reason, is, so far at least as my district is 
concerned, a thing, I may say, now rarely heard of; and, as 
regards the second branch of the inquiry, as to the total loss of 
the value of improvements effected by tenants through dispropor- 
tionate increase of rents, I think I may add that this, too, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, a very unusual occurrence, except 
where it arises, as there is no doubt it very often does in practice, 
under the operation of some one or other of the three following 
classes of causes, viz : — 

1. Where there has been a recent change of ownership in the 
property, and notably where this change has resulted from the 
division of a large estate (as under a sale in the Landed Estates 
Court) into several smaller ones. In cases of this kind, complaints 
are frequently heard of tenants being deprived, either wholly or 
partially, of the value of improvements previously effected by 
them through the exaction of greatly increased rents on the part 
of the new owners, who are very commonly traders, shopkeepers, 
or other small capitalists, purchasing merely as a mercantile 
speculation, and with a view to realizing the highest possible 
interest on their investment. 

It would not be practicable to give, within the limits of an 
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ordinary report, all the instances of this which have, from time 
to time, been communicated to me. One, however, I may quote 
as an illustration of what is, I fear, a not very uncommon occur- 
rence at the present day. 

A gentleman of reliable character, in answering my queries, 
details the following case as having occurred to a respectable, 
industrious, and improving tenant, residing near, and well known 
to him 

“ improved a farm of land of about 22 acres ; it was in a 

wretched condition when he got it ; he drained it, made large fields, &c., 
and the landlord (who acquired the property by purchase in the mean- 
time) raised the rent from £39 to £50 : the Poor Law valuation of this 
property is £30 10s.” 

A correspondent, on whose information strict dependence can 
be placed, says, on the same subject, writing of a wide district, 
comprising portions of the counties of Down and Armagh : — 

u The rents, as a general rule, on all large estates are seldom more, 
even for good land, than from 1 7s. 6rf. to 20s. per statute acre, but on 
nearly all the small properties they are from 25s. to 30s., and in some 
instances 40s., per statute acre.” 

He also says : — 

“ On some other small properties the rents have been considerably 
increased of late.” 

And again : — 

« I found the agents of all the large properties quite willing to give me 
any information asked for with respect to leases, and the amount for 
which tenant-right usually sells under them ; but several small proprietors 
and their agents did not appear disposed to give any information.” 

The representations made to me as to this practice on the part 
of recent purchasers, and of the owners generally of small 
properties in my district, to increase their rents in this way, 
beyond what is either reasonable to the tenants, or in accordance 
with the custom of the country, have reached me from so many 
and such reliable sources in totally different quarters, that I can 
entertain no reasonable doubt the complaints made on this head 
must, in substance at least, have considerable foundation in fact. 

In further confirmation of this, I shall give one more extract 
from the replies of the correspondent already quoted. He says, 
speaking still of Down and Armagh : — 

“ The amount paid for tenant-right on the extensive estates is always 
higher than on small properties ; the reason is, that the rents are lower, 
the tenure is considered more secure, and the rents are less likely to be 
raised.” 

2. The second class of cases referred to by me, and in which 
the necessary tendency, as it appears to me, must be to absorb 
ultimately, either wholly or in part, according to the circum- 
stances of each estate, the value of the improvements made by 

G 
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the tenants on their farms, is to he met with on those properties 
where it is the established and recognised practice to make 
periodical or other revaluations of the rent, and re-arrange it, 
without making any special deductions in the cases of individual 
tenants, for the improvements effected by themselves. 

There is, I may observe, much diversity of general practice, as 
to this subject of increasing rents, on most of the large estates 
throughout my district. 

On some no periodical revision ever takes place, nor has any 
increase been made in the rents paid for many years past, except, 
perhaps, on the fall of a lease, or a change of tenancy, &c. ; while 
in others, though such a revision is sometimes made, it is done 
subject to no fixed rule either as to time or amount. Some pro- 
prietors, again, when ordering a new valuation, authorize special 
exemptions, in individual cases, for tenants’ improvements. 

The fullest information as to the rule observed upon this 
subject, in any particular instance, that has reached me, comes 
from the agent for one of the large estates in the county Mon- 
aghan, and to whom I have already had occasion to refer : — 

“ The rule of the estate has long been that a new valuation should 
take place every 20 years, and the tenant does whatever he does subject 
to this well-understood, though not written, lease ; large sums are given 
for tenant-right on this understanding. 

“The estate was recently revalued after 30 years, the revaluation 
having been delayed 10 years on account of the famine ; and, though the 
prices of agricultural produce have almost doubled in that time, yet the 
estate was only raised per cent.” 

Again, he says : — 

“ I may mention here, that immediately subsequent to the revaluation 
I allowed unlimited scope for a couple of years to the principle of tenant- 
right, for the purpose of testing whether the lands had been too highly 
valued or not ; and in the few cases where changes of tenancy took place, 
sums varying from £10 to £15 and up to £18 per acre were given for 
land subject to the increased rent — £12 to £13 per acre being the usual 
average. There were, however, very few changes.” 

3. The third class of cases I have referred to, where the value 
of improvements is either wholly or partially, sometimes lost to 
tenants, is where they have been made, as they every day are, 
upon the security of terminable, and often of very short leases. 

A magistrate resident in the county of Meath, an experienced 
practical agriculturist, and one of the Chairmen of the Board of 
Guardians of the union in which he lives, has forwarded to me, 
with his replies, the particulars of two striking illustrations of 
this, known to himself, and which I will here take leave to quote 
in full. He says : — 

“ I know a farm of 300 acres let to two tenants, about 1 50 to each, at 
305. per Irish acre, for 2 1 years. 

“ At 18 years A ploughed his part up, and took his improvements out 
of it; B, trusting to landlord’s honour, did not. At the end of the 21 
years the valuers were sent down, who valued them in their then state, 
and A got his part for another 21 years at 2 5s., but B was charged 3 55.” 
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Again, he says : — 

“ Another A gave £70 for a farm of 20 acres at 27 s., lease 6 years to 
run with the consent of landlord, who promised to give A a renewal ; the 
farm was in very bad order, and A laid out about £200 in improvements. 
At the end of the 6 years the landlord refused a lease, but raised the rent 
to 405.” 



V. — Increase or Diminution of Agricultural Improvements. 

Q. “ Whether agricultural improvements are on the increase or 
declining at the present time.” 

Though some of the replies received by me on the above head 
represent things as stationary at present, owing to various alleged 
causes, such as the expectation entertained of extensive changes 
in the land laws, and others describe them as being even on the 
decline, owing, as stated, to insecurity of tenure, want of capital, 
apprehension of increase of rent, and other causes ; yet the great 
preponderance of the testimony furnished to me on this occasion 
is to the effect that agricultural improvements generally, and of 
various kinds, are decidedly extending — though many corres- 
pondents express the opinon (I have no doubt a well-founded 
one), that much room still exists in many places for the beneficial 
application of capital in the promotion of works of drainage, 
reclamation, &c. 

I may add that, so far as my experience and observation have 
extended, and enabled me to form a judgment upon this subject, 
I have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that the general 
progress made in this respect, since the famine time, has been con- 
siderable, and is of a substantial and permanent character. 

Taking the interval that has passed since that occurrence as a 
whole, I should say, as the impression derived by me from a con- 
stant visitation of the country districts generally, that the first 
half of that period, or probably somewhat more, was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for the great activity displayed in pressing forward 
the larger and more important classes of work, such as drainage, 
reclamation of land, &c., &c., and that the last ten years have 
been, perhaps, more remarkable for the increased attention paid 
to less striking descriptions of improvement, and especially for 
the gradual introduction of better systems of culture, as well as, 
in many localities at least, for the disposition which has been 
developing itself, on the part of farmers, to create, by degrees, a 
superior description of dwelling-houses and offices, &c., to that 
which their predecessors were usually content with. 

This latter class of improvement, however, I should observe, is 
far more conspicuous in some districts of the country than others 
— in many of which, I regret to say, the gefieral condition of 
things, as to this, still remains in a state of extreme backward- 
ness. 
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VI. — Notices to Quit. 

Q. “ Whether notices to quit are of frequent occurrence, and if 
so, whether they are generally followed up.” 

It seems hardly necessary, as far as my disti'ict is concerned, 
that I should dwell at any great length upon the subject of notices 
to quit. 

The precise degree of frequency of such notices is, no doubt, 
somewhat variously represented in the different replies to queries 
received by me; but nearly all my correspondents, concur in 
representing that, as a general rule, they are only served either 
for persistent non-payment of rent — to adjust quarrels amongst 
families or neighbours — with a view to the squaring of holdings 
— to prevent the burning or other improper treatment of land, or 
some other equally reasonable cause, and almost all agree that 
where this cause is removed, it is altogether unusual to follow up 
the notice by the eviction of the offender from his holding. 

One correspondent, however, a Magistrate for one of the northern 
counties, while frankly admitting the extreme rarity of such 
occurrences in his district, appends to this a statement which, 
coming from such a source, I do not feel it right to withhold here. 
He says : — 

“ No tenant is almost ever actually removed. The want of security in 
his holding, however, is a whip held over him in every act of his life, from 
the killing of a hare to the giving of his vote at an election.” 

This extiact, short though it be, seems to me to express and 
embody in a few words the gist of the complaints which have 
reached me, upon this point, from many quarters. It is nowhere, 
so far as I know, pretended, nor could it with truth be so,' at 
least in any part of my district, that tenants are in the habit of 
being arbitrarily and without proper cause subjected, in fact and 
practice, to the process of eviction. 

All that is alleged as to this, on the part of tenants, is that they 
live under a constant liability to be so, and that the fear of this 
on their parts, and the possession of the legal power to effect it on 
the part of the landlords, operate as a restraint upon personal 
freedom in all the concerns of their everyday life, whether social, 
agrarian, political, or otherwise. 

The foregoing extract expresses the hardship of the case as it 
presents itself to the mind of the tenant-farmer ; but, as an illus- 
tration that the present state of things can hardly be regarded as 
being at all more satisfactory from the landlord’s point of view 
I shall close my observations on this branch of the subject with a 
further extract, taken from the replies of a gentleman of position 
and intelligence, and who acts as agent for two large estates in 
another of the Ulster counties. 

This gentleman, replying to my inquiry as to whether notices 
to quit were of frequent occurrence, says : — 

“ Notices to quit are very rare, except for non-payment of rent ; but 
many landlords would eject, with-a view to consolidation, dealing liberally 
with the ejected tenants, but they are prevented by the fixity of tenure, 
which has been established by the Ribbon blunderbuss.” 
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VII. — Tenant-Right. 

Q. “ Whether the Ulster tenant-right custom is in existence , 
and , if so, first — whether it is confined to tenants-at-will, 
or extends to leaseholding tenants ; second — whether it 
can be defined, and a value set upon it at so many years’ 
rental, or at so much per acre ; and third — whether it is 
spreading and gaining ground.” 

And first, as to the existence of the custom, that is — whether any 
payment is made to the outgoing tenant, with or without the 
consent of his landlord, for disturbance or good-will, irrespective 
of compensation for improvements actually made by the tenant 
or preceding tenants. 

The general answer to this inquiry is, that in the north-eastern 
section of my district, already indicated in this report as No. 1, 
this custom does almost, though not quite, universally prevail, 
and is firmly established and recognised in one form or another ; 
for, in practice, I may observe, the Ulster custom assumes several 
forms, and presents many diversities, which, in the proper place, 
will be explained in detail. 

In No. 2 Section (Monaghan, Cavan, &c.) it also prevails, and 
is generally, though by no means universally, recognised ; but 
here its hold, as an established institution of the country, is far 
weaker, especially in Cavan, than in L)own, Armagh, &c. Here it 
is altogether of a more modified and permissive character, and is 
subject to much greater control and restriction than in the more 
northern counties. 

In No. 3, or the Leinster Section of my district, I may say the 
name of tenant-right is almost entirely unknown, and the thing 
itself, too, at least as it exists in Ulster, is nearly equally so ; but 
tenants are frequently permitted by their landlords, not, however, 
as a matter of course, or of right, but of favour, to part with 
their interest in a farm to some other tenant, approved of by the 
landlord, or to receive from a successor, selected by the landlord 
himself, a sum of money for their good-will, properly so-called. 

In no instance, either in Leinster or Ulster, is any tenant 
permitted to transfer his interest to another until the name of 
the latter has first been submitted to, and approved of, by the 
landlord ; and, ordinarily, either the landlord or the agent is, I 
have no doubt, fully aware of the precise amount paid. It is, 
however, I believe, certain, that in the now numerous instances 
in which landlords find it expedient to impose a definite limit 
to the compensation to be paid to the outgoing tenant, this is 
constantly evaded by a secret understanding between the con- 
tracting parties. 

How far the payments made to outgoing tenants, under the 
operation of this custom, are for improvements actually made by 
them or their predecessors, or how far they are for mere disturb- 
ance or good-will, is one of those things as to which it is im- 
possible to pronounce decisively. 

I recently passed some days in the county Down, in the 
prosecution of inquiries made with a view to this report, and 
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some of the very best authorities in the county on the subject 
informed me, that it was a matter of common occurrence to find 
parties there willing to pay the maximum price of tenant-right 
for holdings on which there were not only no unexhausted 
improvements remaining, but where the land had been, on the 
contrary, impoverished by bad usage, and the buildings, & c., 
entirely neglected ; on the other hand, in numerous other cases — 
certainly, I should say, in by far the majority of cases — such 
improvements, and the condition of the farm and buildings, do 
form an essential element in determining the amount of the 
purchase-money. 

Where the custom prevails it is, as a general rule, allowed to 
apply equally to leaseholders and tenants-at-will, but to this 
general rule there are exceptions. 

Thus, a gentleman already referred to, and quoted as an 
extensive land agent in the southern extremity of Monaghan, 
says, as to this : — 

“ It is confined to yearly tenants ; in the case of leases it has been 
claimed but not granted.” 

And another extensive agent in the county Cavan, also already 
quoted, says : — 

“ A lease would generally be considered as a bar to the custom, 
particularly where there are clauses against subletting.” 

While, on the other hand, a magistrate already quoted, as 
resident in the county Dublin, and familiar with the general 
practice about him there, says : — 

“Leaseholding tenants only (and not as a general rule) are permitted 
to sell their interest in their farms.” 

The cases coming under these heads, however, are not, I 
apprehend, very numerous, and the common rule I take to be 
that, wherever the right is allowed at all, it is customary to 
permit both leaseholders and tenants-at-will alike to avail of it. 

Where the custom regularly prevails it can be defined, and a 
value set upon it to this extent, viz. : — that the amount is 
always calculated, either at a certain number of years’ rental, but 
far more generally at so much per Irish acre. The amount per 
acre paid, however, varies so much under different circum- 
stances — which will be hereafter explained — that to attempt 
here any general definition of it would be impracticable. 

Where the custom only takes the partial form already 
described as being in force in the Leinster counties of my 
district, it cannot be defined at all. There it would depend, in 
the case of a leaseholder, on the number of years to run, the 
state of the farm, the character of the landlord, and the 
probability of satisfactory terms being come to with him, on the 
expiration of the lease ; and, in case of a tenant-at-will, it would, 
probably, not ordinarily amount to more than a very moderate 
sum, barely sufficient to insure (in its literal sense) the good-will 
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of the outgoing tenant, a thing, in Ireland, which is always 
much and earnestly desired. 

The last question connected with the subject of tenant-right — 
namely, whether it is spreading and gaining ground — is one, the 
answer to which is by no means free from difficulty. 

As far as the tenants are concerned, the desire to acquire land, 
on their parts, and to pay for the acquisition of it a price that 
must be very often pronounced excessive and even extravagant, is 
certainly not now on the decline ; on the contrary, as the value 
of land has recently advanced, as a rule, more rapidly than rent 
has, I am inclined to think that the general tendency of things 
at the present moment is decidedly in the other direction; but, as 
far as the landlords are concerned, the case seems to me to rest 
upon an entirely different footing. 

It is unquestionable, I think, that the result of the experience 
landlords have had in Ulster of the practical operation of the 
tenant-right custom, has been to render them, generally 
speaking, more or less adverse to it. 

They have, no doubt, enjoyed under it the indisputable 
advantage of having their rents always secured to them, all 
arrears being invariably, and as a matter of course, deducted out 
of the purchase-money; but, notwithstanding the great conve- 
nience and advantage accruing in practice to landlords from this 
arrangement, I think the general feeling now is, and is daily 
growing stronger, that the countervailing drawbacks are of a 
nature which more than outweigh these. 

As a matter of fact, it usually happens that the tenants in 
Ulster who dispose of their holdings are those who have become 
embarrassed in circumstances, and have impoverished and 
exhausted their land — of course, land so circumstanced always 
requires, on the part of the new tenant, a good deal of special 
outlay to restore it to proper condition ; and this, a tenant who, 
in his greed for mere possession, has paid an exorbitant sum— - 
often procured by him on loan — for the good-will oi his 
predecessor, is not in a position to undertake. Another objection 
entertained to it is, that as the amount paid for tenant-right is, 
in effect, neither more nor less than an additional rent, its 
practical operation is to depress that to which the landlord is 
entitled, and to prevent him from, at any time, making such a 
reasonable increase in the amount of it as the” circumstances of 
the country, or of any particular case, might otherwise often fairly 
warrant. 

I fully believe — and in saying this I express not only my own 
individual opinion, but also that of persons far more competent 
from experience and otherwise, to speak on the subject than I can 
pretend to be — that there is at this moment a, growing conviction 
on the part of some, at least, of the most enlightened landlords in 
Ulster, that, if it could be accomplished without doing 
injustice TO THE tenants, it would be desirable to get rid of the 
tenant-right custom altogether ; but as this is, of course, known and 
felt to be a practical impossibility, and likely always to continue 
so to be, the feeling I have described has taken the shape of leading 
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from time to time, to the adoption on the various large estates of 
special codes of regulations, often differing from each other a good 
deal, but all directed to the common purpose of acting as a 
palliative of a recognised evil. 

To some of these restrictive regulations I shall now take leave 
to refer. 

The price paid for the possession of land under the custom at 
the present time in my district may be said to range from £5 to 
£25 per Irish acre, rising occasionally, in individual cases, to an 
amount even much beyond this. 

A gentleman acting as agent for an important estate near 
Newry, and whose valuable replies to my queries afford abundant 
evidence of his thorough knowledge of this entire subject, says : — 

“ The tenants obtain from £10 to £25 (per acre) for the simple 
possession, irrespective of improvements, and I have known as much as 
£33 being offered per acre for three acres of third-rate land, the rent of 
which did not exceed 1 2 s. per acre ; so great is the greed for land on this 
estate.” 

The higher of the two amounts (£25) here mentioned may be 
taken as representing the maximum price usually paid on large 
estates where the rents are moderate, the character of the landlord 
good, and no restriction enforced as to amount of purchase money, 
the average price, under such circumstances, being probably 
about £15, or £18 to £20; and the lower amount (£5) may be 
regarded as representing the limit prescribed in the most stringent 
of the cases in which a definite maximum has been fixed by the 
landlord. 

On one nobleman’s property in the county Armagh, I am 
informed as follows : — 

“The tenant-right is limited to £5 per acre, with an allowance 
sometimes for buildings. Formerly tenants were permitted to sell their 
holdings for three or four times that amount. 

“ New tenants have to give in proposals stating the rent which they 
are willing to give, in addition to paying a deposit of £5 per acre, or the 
amount allowed to the previous tenant. An increased rent is generally 
obtained in this way, as the competition for land is very great in this part 
of the country.” 

In the adjoining county of Monaghan the agent for a very 
extensive and important estate explains his rule to me to be as 
follows. He says : — 

“On this estate the usual custom is, when a tenant is evicted, or 
surrenders his farm from being heavily involved, £5 per Irish acre is paid 
from the office on the holding being surrendered ; out of the sum paid the 
arrear of rent due to the landlord is deducted, and the balance handed 
over to the outgoing tenant, but where the outgoing tenant is in 
miserable circumstances, he receives the £5 per Irish acre in full, the 
arrears in this case being lost to the landlord.” 

And again, he say3 : — 

“The tenant getting a vacant farm pays into the office the amount allowed 
the outgoing tenant, except in cases where arrears are forgiven (when he 
pays the £5 per acre actually paid to' the outgoing tenant), but no direct 
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transaction takes place between the parties, as the farm must be given 
up, and the outgoing tenant settled with before any dealings take place 
with the incoming tenant.” 

A nobleman already referred to as owning a large estate in the 
same county (Monaghan), explains his rule to be this, viz . : — 

“My rule is, that £10 an acre (Irish) is the maximum price permitted, 
and that includes good-will and all improvements.” 

A gentleman, of much authority on the land question, in all its 
bearings, says, writing from the county Down : — 

“ In one large estate in this county, of £12,000 a year, when a tenant 
is evicted for non-payment of rent, or where he agrees to dispose of his 
farm, owing to his being unable to pay his rent, the landlord sends a 
farmer competent to value the holding, and he put3 a value upon the 
interest of the tenant in the holding. This value is arrived at on a con- 
sideration of the value of the soil and of the condition it is in ; but seldom, 
indeed, if ever, has he to value improvements — in fact, the value he puts 
upon it is for tenant-right or good-will. 

“ The incoming tenant and the valuator are always previously informed 
as to whether there is to be any change of rent on the transfer of the farm. 
On this estate I never knew any dissatisfaction expressed.” 

Having now endeavoured to explain both the amounts ordina- 
rily paid for tenant-right on those estates where no restriction as 
to price is enforced by the landlord, and having also given illustra- 
tions of some of the different forms in which landlords have sought 
to control the operation of the custom, I shall conclude by adding 
here a copy of a code of regulations in force upon an extensive 
property situated in the counties of Down and Donegal, belonging 
to Mr. Stewart, of Ards, and which, while aiming, as they expressly 
profess to do, at imposing some limit upon the exorbitant prices 
already referred to as constituting the evil element of this system, 
are, at the same time, framed in a spirit of generous Consideration 
for the tenants’ interests, which appears to me to entitle them to 
a position of peculiar prominence in the discussion of this question. 

The following is a copy of the Rules in force on the estates of 
Mr. Stewart, of Ards (counties of Down and Donegal) : — 

“ 1. When a tenant wishes to leave his farm, either from inability to 
pay rent, or other reason, the next tenant gets the first offer — the price to 
he settled by arbitration. This prevents the exorbitant price that would 
otherwise be asked, and in many cases be given by strangers, and at the 
same time promotes enlargement of farms. 

“2. Should the adjoining tenant be unable to pay for the farm, some- 
times his landlord helps him, the money so advanced being refunded by 
instalments, or an addition is made to the rent of o per cent, on sum 
advanced. 

“ 3. Should next tenant be unable to buy, nor be such a man as it 
would be desirable to assist, then a stranger may have an offer of the 
place, he being approved of by Mr. Stewart, and price to be settled by 
arbitration. 

“ 4. Mr. Stewart guarantees he will not raise the rent, or have his 
property revalued oftener than 21 years. 

“ 5. If a tenant be evicted for non-payment of rent, he is allowed 6 £ 
years of rent of his holding, but out of this all arrears are deducted. 
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“6. If a tenant’s farm be required to add into demesne, Mr. Stewart 
gives as much to the outgoing tenant as if he (Mr. Stewart) were a 
stranger, i.e., about 10 years of the rent, or he gives a better farm else- 
where, and builds all houses himself, setting all at a fair value. 

“(Signed), 

“ ALES. J. R. STEWART 
“ (of Ards). 

“ Dee. 20, ’69.” 



From inquiries made by me from Mr. Stewart himself, and his 
agent — from both of whom I experienced the most courteous 
readiness to afford me any information I desired — I learn that 
these regulations have now been for many years in force upon the 
estate ; that during that period they have been found to answer 
well in practice ; that the court of arbitration provided for by 
them is composed of two persons, one appointed by the outgoing 

and the other by the incoming tenant, and that where they differ 

which rarely happens, I believe — they usually appoint as umpire 
the agent of the estate. 

I have stated that the general, or at least the very common 
feeling of landlords in Ulster is daily becoming stronger, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain it, and as the result of their practical 
experience, in favour of imposing limits, more or less stringent, 
upon the exercise of tenant-right. 

Let me now add that an equally strong feeling appears to pre- 
vail amongst the tenant class of this province in favour of a leo-al 
sanction and security for their rights. 

AH the best informed correspondents, who have favoured me 
with replies to queries, concur in representing that there is no 
one circumstance which so sensibly influences the amount paid 
for the good-will of outgoing tenants as the character of the 
landlord concerned — which, as I understand it, is neither more nor 
less than a practical expression of the strong desire entertained, 
and the necessity felt for obtaining in this indirect manner, that 
which the law does not confer, namely, security that the amount 
invested by them shall not be liable to absorption, subsequently, 
by an unfair increase of rent, or otherwise. 

As I have already stated the amount paid for tenant-right is, 
in effect, a second rent, and it is thus clear that, under the°exist- 
ing system, good and considerate landlords are practically sub- 
jected, in this way, to a heavy penalty for the characters they 
enjoy. 

It is, of course, as might naturally be expected, from the tenant 
class or their friends, that this expi’ession of desire for security is 
at present chiefly heard, but as evidence that the feeling is by no 
means confined to them, I shall now take leave to add one or two 
short, but very important extracts from amongst many com- 
munications on the point. 

A resident landlord in the county of Monaghan the Chairman 

of the Local IBoaid of Guardians — and one who, X believe per- 
sonally discharges in an admirable and considerate manner all 
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the duties of a proprietor and country gentleman in his neigh- 
bourhood, of which he is one of the principal persons, says : — 

“ It appears to me that the Ulster tenant-right might be legalized to a 
certain amount, without interfering with the rights of the landlord as at 
present exercised. This would prevent a capricious or unfair landlord 
from doing what a considerate one would not do, and where so large an 
amount of property is invested it seems but right that there should be 
-some legal security. . 

I need not enter into the numerous cases where the occupiers do not at 
present claim tenant-right, and which ought to be excepted from any 
general law.” 

I may explain, as giving point to what he has stated, that the 
writer of the foregoing opinion is a gentleman in no way identified 
with the popular party in this country, as regards matters of 
political sentiment, &c. — on the contrary, I should say his leanings 
'are all very strongly in the opposite direction. 

As another illustration of tlie growing prevalence of the opinion 
just quoted, I shall give now an extract from the answers of a 
Bector of a very important parish in Ulster, and who, to a uni- 
versity career of the very first distinction, has superadded the 
advantage of having acquired some twelve years’ practical experi- 
ence as an active working clergjunan in two extensive parishes of 
the province. He says : — 

'■ pt is most desirable, in my opinion, that there should be a Board of 
Yaluators in every neighbourhood — with a right of appeal to a central 

Board to determine rental between landlord and tenant, and to define, 

in the case of outgoing tenants, the tenant-right per acre, according to 
the circumstances of the farm vacated. 

The existence of such a Board would, I believe, create an immediate 
feeling of security, and tranquillize the farming classes, in due time, 
permanently.” 

And he adds, in a note to me, transmitting his answers : — 

“ Certainly everyone must wish God speed to the effort to legislate 
wisely between landlord and tenant.” 

As in the preceding case, and for the same reason, I may 
observe here, too, that the gentleman from whom this decided 
expression of opinion has emanated, is by no means one whose 
general feelings or sympathies can be regarded as having a 
tendency towards the popular aspect of affairs — very much, I 
should say, the reverse ; but I am aware it conveys the con- 
clusion maturely arrived at by one who has been enabled to 
bring to the 'consideration of the question a highly cultivated 
and°unbiassed understanding, aided by a thorough practical 
acquaintance with the subject on which he speaks. 

Though I purpose confining myself here to the two quotations 
I have just given, with reference to this subject, I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to add, as the result of my own rather frequent 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the -province, that it appears 
to me an impression is very generally gaining ground, amongst 
the very best and most intelligent proprietors m it, that, m 
’reality, their interests are nearly as much bound up as those ot 
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the occupiers in this question of providing legal security for the 
j List rights of the tenant — for, the great evil of the existing 
system being admittedly the extravagant rate of purchase which 
lias now been very commonly attained to under it, and this 
having, as has been shown already, resulted, in a very great 
measure at least, from the anxiety of purchasers to obtain, in 
the personal character of their landlord, a security for their 
investment, not otherwise open to them, it is felt that with the 
removal of this cause the evil complained of would also not 
certainly disappear altogether, but, at all events, be greatly 
diminished — a conclusion which, it seems to me, very few- 
reasonable persons will be inclined to dispute at the present day. 



VIII. — Dowers, &c. 

Q. “Are dowers, or ‘portions for younger children, &c., ever 
charged by tenants- at-iv ill upon their temporary occupa- 
tions r 

In every part of my district this practice obtains, to a greater 

or less extent, but chiefly in the two Ulster divisions of it in 

both of which it appears to prevail much more widely than I 
was at all prepared to find. 

I have had the advantage of obtaining the result of the judicial 
experience acquired as to this by the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions for the counties of Armagh and Down respectively. 

One of these gentlemen states : — 

“I never met an instance of a tenant attempting to make a direct 
charge on his land held at will ; but tenants often make a provision 
for their, widows, or unmarried daughters, or other near relation, by 
bequeathing part of the house and a small sustenance for life out of 
the land, or by leaving the farm to a son on condition of paving small 
pecuniary legacies to such relations— the effect of which is, that if the 
son holds the land so bequeathed long enough to realize assets out of its 
profits, or realizes money by its sale, he is obliged to pay or satisfy these 
provisions.” 

The Chairman for the county Down says : — 

“Provision for the widow and younger children is generally made 
to some extent by the tenant-at-will, particularly if the holding be a 
valuable one.” 

An eminent solicitor, possessing a long and intimate practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the county Down generally, says, 
as to this : — 

“Dowers and portions for younger children are frequently charged by 
wills of tenants from year to year on their farms. ° 

“ The landlord does not recognise such charges ; but in many cases the 
legatees proceed for recovery of them, and get payment of them, in cases 
where the tenant’s interest in the farm will, under the regulations of the 
estate, sell for as much as will pay them.” 

The following statement, extracted from the replies of an able 
agent for an important estate in the neighbourhood of Newry, 
already referred to in this Report, conveys a forcible picture both 
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of some of the causes and consequences of the practice in question. 
He says 

“This is the most fertile source of inconvenience to us, and ot the 
extreme bitterness of family feuds. 

“The small farmer, unable to provide labour, calls upon Ins children to 
assist and do the labour of the farm. His only means of remunerating 
them is to divide his farm, and charge the occupants with portions to 

sisters and younger children. . 

“The children are thus sent to labour early, instead of being sent to 
school. It is impossible to prevent this sub-division of farms above 10 
acres, and very often under that area, without running counter to the 
universal feeling of this district.” 

In some instances I learn landlords not only countenance this 
arrangement, hut even interpose, to see that effect is given by the 
inheritor to the disposition so made hy his predecessor m the 
holding; in other cases they strongly oppose themselves to it, 
but the ordinary rule I take to he that they fully recognise the 
evils of, and objections to, the system, hut, being powerless to 
avert them, they simply regard it with passive dislike. 

In addition to the evils pointed out m the extract last quoted 
as resulting from this practice, namely, sowing dissension m 
families, and withdrawing children prematurely from school to 
labour. I may observe that there is this further very serious 
objection to it, viz., that it operates, as regards the inheritor, pre- 
cisely as the extravagant price paid for tenant-right does m 1 1 
case of the purchaser of a farm; that is, it saddles him, at the 
outset with a fatal incubus, the existence of which must greatly 
militate against the proper cultivation of the land, by depriving 
him of the capital necessary for that purpose, and uiHep a-s some- 
times happens, he has the good luck of escaping from this difficulty 
hy obtaining a wife with a fortune, it is clear the practical effect 
must, ordinarily, he to drive him either to raise the money by 
loan, at a ruinous rate of interest, on the security of his tenan 
right-a thing sometimes, but not always, practicable— or else to 
abandon liis position altogether, hy the sale of his interest— a 
result which, I believe, frequently accrues m practice. 

IX.— Manufactures. 

0 “ Does manufacturing industry, either on a large or small 

scale, prevail— meaning hy the latter, handloom weaving 
shirtmaking, or other non-agncultural occupation of any 
sort and if so, to what extent ?” 

1 shall first refer to the larger class of manufacturing industry 

“Ctet^^SSTmy district, to a considerable ex- 
tent, but its operations are confined to a few particular locates. 

In the section of my district heretofore designated m NoI 
'(■Armagh and Down, &c.), there are at present m or neai JNewry 
5 fSies employing, in all, 4,055 hands, viz., that at Bessbroolc 
3,300, and’4 in Newf-y 755. And of the hands so ^Pl^d, 1 
learn that, as far as it can be ascertained, about -5 per cent, ol 
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the number are the sons and daughters of small farmers in the 
neighbourhood. 

At Ready, in the Armagh Union, there are now in working 
order 7 factories, employing between them 1,347 hands at the 
present moment. 

In the case of this latter district (Ready) the subject is thus 
referred to by two of the correspondents from whom I have 
received answers to my queries. 

One, a member of the Legislature, says : — 

“ There are two lakes in the mountain part of the property in which 
there is a large quantity of water locked up during the winter season, and 
flows down through the property. These drive many spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dying, beetling, and other mills, and give employment to a 
large proportion of the people of the neighbourhood. 

“There is also a large quantity of turf to he carted home,, and coals from 
Armagh, which gives employment to the horses and carts of those who 
consider themselves above the class of mill-workers.” 

The second correspondent referred to, states on the same 
subject : — 

“ Manufacturing industry prevails here to a great extent, viz. : flax 

and tow spinning, weaving, bleaching, flax-scutching, paper-making, &c. 

“Were it not for the manufacturing industry and consequent employ- 
ment and circulation of money, this would be the poorest district of 
Ireland, the land being very poor, and the produce little.” 

The two I have quoted are the only instances in this section of 
my district of manufactures being conducted on what may be 
considered a large scale. 

In No. 2 section (Monaghan, Cavan, &c.) there is not much to be 
recorded under this head, merely one factory in the Castleblayney 
Union, at a place called Laragh, where they spin, weave, and 
finish, and employ in these operations about 300 hands in all. 

In No. 3, or the Leinster section of my district, the' chief seat 
of manufacturing industry is the town of Drogheda, in which two 
large firms employ upwards of 2,000 hands at present in cotton- 
weaving, and the spinning and weaving of flax ; there is also, 
besides these, a small factory for weaving linen, containino- about 
60 looms. 

This subject (in connexion with Drogheda) is thus referred to 
by a most competent and experienced authority ; he says : — 

“ Until within ten or twelve years there was a large population of, say 
3,000 to 4,000, handloom linen-weavers. From the constant disao-ree- 
ments with the master manufacturers, and strikes for higher wages” the 
trade has much decreased. The able-bodied went to Dundee, Lisburn, 
Belfast, &c. ; a few are still employed, but the most part are now paupers. 
Machinery has now taken the place of handlooms and is increasing.” 

In addition to what has been just described at Drogheda, there 
is^at Balbriggan, in the county Dublin, a factory employing from 
250 to 300 hands, engaged in the making of stockings, for which 
this place has been long famed ; and at Navan (county Meath) 
theie is a smali woollen factory, not, however, I believe now 
employing more than some 40 or 50 hands at the outside. 

W hat I have just enumerated may be taken as constituting the 
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larger descriptions of manufacturing industry to be found 
throughout my district ; but as regards what I next come to treat 
of, namely, the several s matter classes of industry pursued, and 
not coming under the head of agricultural occupations of any 
kind, there is, I may say, in several quarters, though not in all, 
a very reasonable extent and variety of them. 

No. 1 section of my district, however, takes in this respect, as 
in others, a decided lead of the other two. 

As regards the descriptions of industry applicable only to the 
male members of families, handloom weaving has heretofore held 
a conspicuous place in Ulster, and constituted, in fact, one of the 
principal moans which enabled the small farmers, generally, there 
to thrive as they did do. 

This still prevails, but is almost everywhere represented as 
being on the decline, the powerloom gradually superseding it, 
and tending more and more, every day, to limit the operations of 
handloom weaving to the making of what is intended merely for 
family use ; but, though, as I have said, the tendency of things is 
in this direction, handloom weaving still extensively prevails in 
■several districts, and where it does, continues to give the small 
farmer an important aid to his other resources. 

In this district other pursuits are actively and energetically 
followed, thus in the N e wry district I learn that : — 

<£ Scutch-mills are numerous and are scattered over all parts of the 
union ; in the county Down side there are 2 7, and in the county Armagh side 
24. On an average I am informed that about 20 people, men and women, 
are employed in each mill, that is in all about 1,000. 

“These mills give employment for several months in the winter, when 
other kinds of work are scarce, and therefore they are of the utmost 
importance to the labouring classes generally." 

There are also, as resources in this district, com mills, foundries, 
stone-cutting, &c., and the same, though on a more limited scale, 
in the adjoining union of Kilkeel, where, also, there is a good deal 
of fishing, &c., besides. 

In this district many of the small farmers pursue some little 
trade also, sucli as travelling through the country as hawkers of 
linen and other articles ; and, in several parts, no inconsiderable 
number of this class earn a respectable addition to their ordinary 
means of livelihood, by going, from time to time, to England and 
Scotland with pigs, cattle, eggs, poultry, linen, and other things, 
in which a small trade of this description can be successfully 
conducted. 

The female members of the community also follow such forms 
of industry as are suitable to their sex, such as shirt-making, 
muslin embroidery, &c., and other things, which cannot easily be 
enumerated here. In fact, as a general rule, the humbler classes 
of the inhabitants of this district appear to devote themselves 
actively to every description of industry within their reach, and 
it is this circumstance only which, as it appears to me, can account for 
the small farmers having- been hitherto enabled to maintain their 
position as they have done, in the face of the difficulties with 
which they have to contend. 
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In Loth No. 2 and No. 3 sections of my district the amount of 
industrial occupation followed by the same class is limited, and 
in marked contrast to what I have described. 

In some parts of the extensive district comprised in the two 
divisions now under consideration, handloom weaving at one 
time prevailed extensively, but in the greater part of them it is 
now extinct, and where any traces at all of it still remain it is 
only on a very limited scale, and chiefly for domestic purposes 
solely. 

In the town of Ardee, county Louth, I learn that about 500 
girls are employed daily at embroidery and lace-making, &c., but 
that the demand is uncertain, and the work, in consequence, not 
always remunerative. 

In other places similar work, though not on so large a scale, is 
followed, and with the same results, as also shirt-making, &c., to 
a limited extent. 

The state of manufacturing industry of this class upon one 
large estate in the county Monaghan is thus described by the 
agent for it, and may, probably, be taken as a tolerably fair 
illustration in this respect of the entire of the district to which 

1 am now addressing myself. 

He says :- — 

“ Very little manufacturing industry prevails on the Bath estate — 
hand-lace manufacturing and flax-scutch mills, if the latter can be 
considered as such ; the lace makers are not numerous. I suppose that 
about £1,000 per annum is cleared by them as a total for their labour ; 
they are all females, and work at home in their own houses.” 

I shall conclude this branch of the subject with one further 
extract, taken from the answers of an intelligent correspondent, 
who, describing the general position of affairs as to this in one 
of the best circumstanced unions of Leinster, says : — 

“ Manufacturing industry to a very limited extent prevails here, viz., 
there are 4 flax scutching-mills, 1 steam sawing-mill, and 1 3 small corn- 
mills in the union. In the town of Kells we have 3 coachbuilders, 

2 tanners, 1 handloom weaver (where, forty years ago, there were at 
least 50 weavers at full work), about 20 shirtmakers, 10 muslin embroi- 
derers, and 3 boot and shoe makers, employing about 12 men.” 

The union just referred to, I may observe, comprises an area of 
108,982 acres, is valued at £95,329, and has a population of 24,482. 



X. — Migration to England of Labourers. 

Q. “ Does the labouring 'population resort at all to England 
or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing work, and if 
so, to what extent does this take place ?” 

From several parts of my district some of the most able-bodied 
young men have been in the habit of transferring themselves 
permanently to the mining and manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland ; but that periodical migration at harvest 
time, formerly so general, has of late years greatly diminished, 
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and in some districts has entirely ceased ; this being caused by 
the fact that, owing to the great scarcity of labour now expe- 
rienced in many parts of Ireland during the harvest season, the 
waves obtainable at home present an effective counter-attraction. 
From certain parts of Armagh and Down, however, as Well as 
the mountain districts of other counties, too, considerable numbers 
still continue to go for this purpose, as in former times, to 
England, &c. 

Thus I am informed from the Newry district: — - 

“ An immense number of the very small farmers go to England and 
Scotland for harvest, manufacturing, and other kinds of labouring work, 
while their wives and small children remain at home. The sons and 
daughters of small farmers, when they become fit, usually go out to 
service.” 

However, this cessation of the former resort of labourers to 
England, at harvest time, is not, in all cases, in my opinion, to be 
regarded as at all indicating any permanent improvement in their 
condition — for while, during the busy seasons of the year, they can 
now indisputably command ample wages at home, it is, I regret 
to say, very different in the winter time, especially in those dis- 
tricts where grazing has largely superseded tillage farming, and 
in which,- it is to be feared, the labourers are now frequently 
exposed to Severe privations. 

A medical gentleman of high standing in his profession and 
enjoying a very wide- practice amongst all classed,- -in : a -recent 
communication to me, describing the present state of the agricul- 
tural labourers in Meath, says _ 

“ They arc not contented in consequence of the impossibility of getting 
work in the winter period, or on wet days, and the want of employment 
owing to the general laying down of the land for grazing purposes.” 

And he says — -with reference to their position as to house 
accommodation, &c. : — 

“ Wretched, as in many instances there are three or four families in 
small cabins, containing only one, or at most two rooms.” 

However, as I had the honour of forwarding to you on the 8th 
inst., for the information of Her Majesty’s Government, a special 
Report on the general- condition of the agricultural labourers in 
my district, it is not necessary that I should further refer to the 
subject on the present occasion. 

XI. Conclusion. 

I have now gone successively, and in detail, through the several 
topics embraced in my instructions, and if I have been _able to 
succeed in conveying to you, for his Excellency’s information, any 
facts which can be regarded as being practically valuable for the 
purpose for which this Report was desired, I wish to add that I 
am mainly indebted for having been placed in a position to do so 
to the fulness and ability which have characterized the replies so 
obligingly furnished to me by the large number of correspondents 
with whom I have had occasion to place myself in communication 
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during the past six weeks, and to whom I am anxious to avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my very sincere sense of 
obligation. 

It would have been a very great gratification to myself per- 
sonally, and I am quite persuaded it would have been of advan- 
tage to those who may happen hereafter to peruse what I have 
just written, had it been possible for me to quote much more 
largely than I have done from the answers so furnished to me — 
many of which are exceedingly interesting, and have been of the 
most material assistance to me in forming my own conclusions ; 
but, to have taken this course, I must have extended my Report 
to a length altogether inconsistent with the practical purpose for 
which it was required, and I have, therefore, been very reluctantly 
under the necessity of limiting myself strictly to such extracts as 
seemed to me best calculated to illustrate, briefly and in a con- 
venient form, the various subjects with which it has been my 
duty to deal. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

\Y. P. O’BRIEN. 

Poor Law Inspector. 

To the Poor Law Commissioners, Dublin. 



YIII. — EEPOET FROM MR. BOURKE. 



District comprising parts of the Counties of Clare, Galway, 
Kerry, King’s County, Limerick, Queen’s County, and 
Tipperary. 



Lisnagry, Limerick, 

19th January, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 2nd December, transmitting a communication 
from the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, in which he ex- 
presses His Excellency’s desire to obtain, through the Poor Law 
Inspectors, information on various points relative to the position 
of the occupiers of land in this country ; and in obedience to this 
direction, I proceed to lay before you such a report on the sub- 
ject as time has allowed of my preparing, in reference to the dis- 
trict with which I am officially connected. 

This district includes — nearly the whole of the county of Clare ; 
the northern part of Limerick, comprising the Poor Law Unions of 
Limerick, Croom, Rathkeale, and Glin; and so much of the North 
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Riding of Tipperary [as is contained in the Unions of Nenagli, 
Borrisokane, and Roscrea; also small portions of the counties of 
Galway, Kerry, King’s County, and Queen’s County, into which 
some of the unions in the district extend. . 

In the preparation of this report, I have availed myself of all 
sources of information within my reach, and have applied the 
results to the opinions which the experience of a life passed in 
this district has led me to form. I have consulted the principal 
land agents and several proprietors in Limerick and Clare, and 
have extended my inquiries to many occupying farmers whom I 
thought likely to afford useful information ; and in my replies to 
the several queries, have endeavoured to embody the information 
obtained and connect it with my own views and opinions. 

Upon the general subject of land improvement, it may be 
observed that it remains in much the same position as in 1845, 
when the Report was issued of Lord Devon’s Commission. A large 
portion of the country continues in an unimproved state ; and 
though some advance has been made in cultivation, yet there has 
been no adequate capital expended in permanently beneficial 
works, either by landlord or tenant. Of whatever has been done, 
the chief part is undoubtedly due to the tenant. 

I. Buildings and Repaies. 

All farms upon which the tenant is to reside are furnished 
with a dwelling of some kind ; but if he requires to rebuild or 
add to the house, or to erect or improve the farm offices, the 
practice is that he executes the work at his own expense, subject 
to the following exceptions : — 

(a.) In very rare instances — not amounting probably to half a 
dozen in this district—the landlord has erected all buildings 
himself without charge. 

(6.) In a few instances he has put up the necessary buildings 
charging the tenants interest varying from to 5 per cent. 

(c.) In others he gives the timber and slate, or a portion of it ; 
while in more, a small allowance — rarely bearing any substantial 
proportion to the outlay — is made in the half years rent next 
ensuing, under the name of “ encouragement.” 

These several forms of assistance to tenants are met with, for 
the most part, on large estates, the property of wealthy owners, 
resident or non-resident, but who constitute a small proportion 
relatively to the whole number of proprietors ; and it may there- 
fore be laid down that, as a rule, the great majority of residences 
and farm offices — such as they are — have, at one time or another, 
remotely or more recently, been erected by the tenants them- 
selves. Substantial repairs may be said to be invariably executed 
by them. 

II. Dkainage. 

On some properties money has been laid out upon thorough 
drainage by the owner, the tenant in almost every case paying 
interest on the outlay ; on others a small allowance is made per 
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perch, or assistance is given towards the cost of tiles. But in 
the greater number of farms, all drainage is executed by the 
tenant, and in some instances it has been done to a considerable 
extent. In the evidence of Mr. Curling, agent to the Earl of 
Devon, before the Committee on the Tenure and Improvement of 
Land in 1865, he stated that about 1,500 acres of land had been 
drained by tenants on the estate during the 17 years preceding. 
Since then, as I understand from him, the area has been increased 
to 2,288 acres, affording an estimated increase of value of £858 
annually to the estate. 

III. Reclamation of Land. 

There are three descriptions of land open to this kind of 
improvement — mountain, bog, and arable land incumbered with 
rocks and stones. Works upon the first and second are executed 
solely by the tenant, and are extensively carried on in parts of 
the county of Limerick. In the evidence of Mr. Curling, just 
referred to, before the Committee of 1865, he estimated the quantity 
of mountain land reclaimed by tenants exclusively at 1,500 acres. 
At the present time, 4 years later, he informs me that the total 
extent has risen to 3,056 acres, affording an increased annual 
value of £1,450 12s. In other parts of the county similar works 
have been executed, though on a smaller scale, but always by the 
tenant. 

The reclamation of bog land has not been systematically carried 
on in any part of this district. Wherever it exists it has been 
the work of the tenants exclusively, and chiefly of the lowest class 
of cottiers who, raising a poor hovel at the edge of a boo- and 
enclosing, first, a small patch for cabbages, have gradually 
extended their operations until they have reclaimed an acre or 
two of land and made it capable of yielding potatoes and oats, or 
rye ; such men generally hold from the adjoining farmer and sup- 
port themselves by their labour. The aggregate of these holdings 
is, in some unions, considerable. In parts of the county of Clare 
land has been cleared of stones, in some cases by the landlords 
before the farms were let, and in others by the tenants. 



IV. Fencing. 

Except where stone walls have been built by proprietors wishing 
to enclose farms which they were about to let, all the fencino- 
has been executed by the tenant ; the landlords in some cases 
contributing the quick for hedges. But this necessary work is, 
as yet , most inadequately performed throughout the largest part 
of this district. 1 

V. Planting. 

This is not carried on in any part of the country with which I 
am acquainted, on lands in the occupation of tenants. 

Thus it appears that all the most important improvements to 
land are executed (nearly universally) by the tenants themselves, 
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with assistance from the landlord on some properties, but in the 
majority of cases at the tenants’ sole cost. I am not aware that 
the tenant has, by custom or practice, any security for the value 
of such improvements. In point of fact a tenant improving his 
farm by works such as these, is never evicted by the original 
proprietor as long as he pays his rent. That evictions, without 
compensation, have occasionally occurred from political motives, 
or for some breach of rules laid down for the management of the 
estate, such as the admission into the dwelling house of a married 
daughter and her husband, or the transfer o± part of the land to 
the son, or sometimes from motives even more capricious, cannot 
be denied. But a tenant is generally allowed, if holding from 
year to year, to enjoy the benefits arising from his improvements 
for a longer or shorter period, as the proprietor or his agent may 
think fit, and at the expiration of such time is required to pay an 
increased rent ; if a leaseholder the increase is put on at the end 
of his term. In the cases referred to on the Devon estate a lease 
for 31 years was the guarantee given to the tenant for his 
enjoyment of the improvements he had made, or was proposing 
to make. 

The new rent is usualty fixed by arrangement between the 
parties ; and I have not met with any cases where the tenant 
has been deprived of the advantages of his improvements by a 
disproportionate increase of rent, except where land has changed 
hands, or the lease of a middleman has expired. In both these 
events I have heard of cases of hardship, such as a man holding 
under a middleman at £10 a year, who, after having reclaimed 
over 50 acres, and erected considerable buildings, abandoned 
everything rather than pay the £80 demanded from him by the 
new owner. Much dissatisfaction is occasionally felt at the 
amount demanded ; and it is not unusual to serve tenants from 
year to year with a notice to quit when a change of rents is in 
contemplation, as a means of more readily bringing them to 
terms ; but such is their attachment to the land, and so great 
the difficulty of finding any other means of support, that the 
increase of rent is generally acceded to, and the tenant continues 
in possession. 

There can be no doubt, that the fear of a rise in the rent 
operates extensively to check improvements, and this not only 
amongst tenants from year to year, but likewise — though in a 
less degree — among leaseholders. Some tenants, trusting to the 
character of the family under whom they hold, are still expending 
capital on improvements, -without any tangible security; and 
some, of an unusually sanguine and energetic character, are 
doing the same under the most disadvantageous prospects — 
such as where a man holds as a tenant from year to year under 
a middleman whose lease is nearly run out. These men state 
that, the hope of a measure for tenant-right is their only 
encouragement. 

Perhaps a portion of the county of Limerick would afford a 
fair illustration of the position of landlord and tenant through 
the whole of this district. The portion includes three Unions, 
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and contains properties of all sizes, and land of various qualities. 
Some particulars connected with them are given in the 
following table : — 



Union. 


a™. 


Valuation. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1861. 


Inhabited 
Houses. | 


Agricultural Holdings. 


Lauded 

Propri- 

etors. 


Occu- 
pied by 
Owners 
in Fee. 


Under 

Lease. 


Year 

to 

Y ear. 


Total. 




a. R. r. 


£ s. d. 
















Croom, 


83,323 2 17 


63,016 0 0 


21,172 


3,604 


254 


499 


1,412 


2,165 


158 


Rathkeale, 


79,931 3 31 


55,566 10 0 


| 22,055 


3,865 


187 


756 


1,565 


2,508 


108 


Gliu, 


60,666 1 4 


27,867 4 0 


15,724 


2,580 


80 


516 


1,372 


1,968 


49 


Total, . 


223,921 3 12 


146,449 14 0 


5S.951 


10,049 


521 j 


1,771 


4,349 


6,641 


315 



Amongst the 815 persons appearing as landed proprietors, I 
have not heard of one who acts upon the English system and 
executes all the improvements— building, draining, fencing and 
planting — at his own cost. There are, in the district, several 
large estates- of residents and absentees, managed by agents; 
upon three of them there are resident agents; the others are 
managed by agents in Limerick, Dublin, or elsewhere. Most of 
the smaller properties have likewise their agents — the proprietor 
seldom acting lor himself. The larger estates are conducted on 
liberal terms — certain allowances being made to tenants carrying 
on improvements, if commenced with the sanction and approval 
of the agent. The principle of these allowances has already been 
explained. In the smaller estates allowances are seldom given, 
and a proportionably small amount of improvement is in progress. 
Resident proprietors being more frequent in the Croom and 
Rathkeale Unions, the land has a better appearance than in 
Glin. In the first two Unions 441 holdings are in the occupation 
ot the proprietors in fee ; but in Glin only 80. Still, in all three 
Unions, a large breadth of land is capable of great improvement 
by means of drainage, fencing, and reclamation, and much is still 
required in the residences and farm-buildings. Perhaps, in 
reference to the holdings under lease, these Unions may he 
better circumstanced than the generality, about one-third of 
them being under lease ; whilst in Clare, the proportion is one- 
fourth, and in some Unions only one-fifth. But even here, nearly 
one-half of the agricultural holdings are tenancies from year to 
year, valued under £15 yearly. The process of improving these 
holdings, so as to develop their resources and enable the 
cultivator to obtain from them the maximum of production, must 
necessarily be slow-, if left to the owner, and it is questionable if 
it would be any nearer its accomplishment, were the occupiers to 
be rendered immovable. 
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Instances of oppression of tenants by landlords are now 
extremely rare, and upon the whole, the relations of the two are 
not hostile ; but there is little liberality in the landlords’ dealings 
with tenants, and a sense of insecurity sometimes embitters the 
feelings of tenants towards their landlords. 

I now proceed to consider the subjects referred to in the 
concluding part of Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Letter of Instruc- 
tions. 



I. Tenant-Right. 

The Ulster tenant-right, as described by Mr. Blacker in his 
evidence before Lord Devon’s Commission, has no existence 
whatever in this district. He states it to be “ the claim of the 
tenant and his heirs to continue in undisturbed possession of the 
farm so long as the rent is paid.” Such a claim as this is not 
and never has been recognised by any established custom here. 
Nor is the right known according to his alternative description, 
viz., “ as the sum of money which the new occupier must pay to 
the old one for the peaceable enjoyment of his holding.” A 
practice, in some measure resembling the Ulster tenant-right, 
has, no doubt, prevailed in the South for a very considerable 
length of time, and continues to this day. It was admitted by 
all the witnesses from the South of Ireland before the Devon 
Commission, and has appeared in the course of many ]ater 
inquiries. It consists of a payment made by a person desirous of 
obtaining a farm to the tenant who is leaving it, and is in the 
nature of a bargain between buyer and seller. It most frequently 
occurs where the occupying tenant has fallen into difficulties, and 
is unable to meet his rent, but sometimes where he is quitting 
his farm for other reasons of a personal nature. The price is 
purely arbitrary, and is regulated less by the improved condition 
of the farm than by the means at the disposal of the purchaser, 
and the existing demand for land. It is not susceptible of 
measurement by any scale, and varies according to circumstances. 
It is given for farms held from year to year, especially when the 
character of the owner or agent is considered a security 
against capricious evictions or other harsh treatment. Various 
instances have come under my notice in the course of my 
present inquiry, of sums given by incoming tenants for farms 
held from year to year, which seem to defy any attempt at 
reducing them to a scale. Thus, a farm paying £116 a year 
fetched £800 to the outgoing tenant, whilst another paying £20 
at about the same rate per acre realized £240. Another farm of 56 
acres, subject to a rent of 26s. per acre, was recently sold for 
£520, and £100 was about the same time given for 8 acres, 
paying £2 2s. These instances are given out of a large number 
of which I have heard. It is also practised where there are leases. 

Landlords and agents have been slow to recognise the practice. 
In the evidence before the Devon Commission, " where it is 
admitted to be prevalent, it is frequently said to be objected to 
and disallowed. Now, however, consent is rarely refused, though 
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the arrangement is not unconditionally acquiesced in, and is never 
admitted as a right. It is frequently permitted as a means of 
securing arrears of rent, and an easy method of providing lor a 
man whose embarrassments are driving him from his farm, and 
is favourably viewed, if the purchase will have the effect of 
uniting the land to that of an adjoining tenant. 

. If the landlord or agent should refuse his assent, the outgoing 
tenant considers himself greatly aggrieved, and the position ol the 
new comer might become very insecure. But, though the practice 
is so prevalent, there are instances where it is not unrestrictedly 
allowed by the people themselves. There is a recent case in the 
Ballyvaghan Union where a tenant, being in difficulties, was 
allowed to sell liis interest. Whilst negotiations were on foot for 
a transfer to a proposed purchaser, who came from a distance, a 
notice appeared on the walls of the village, signed, “ Rory ol 
Slievenamona,” threatening that “ he would meet with a double- 
barrelled gun, anyone who would take the farm,” and the matter 
came to an end. 

There can be no doubt that, from a remote period, a certain 
limited right of property, and a distinct value have been attached 
by tenants in the south of Ireland to the occupancy of a farm. 
Its origin may not be so easily traceable as that of the Ulster 
tenant-right, but it seems more than probable that it sprung from 
a similar source. It has never been openly avowed, but it seems 
clearly implied in the conduct and sentiments of the people. It 
underlies their hatred to any dispossession, except for non-pay- 
ment of rent. It accounts for the impatience with which they 
view such rules in the management of an estate as seem to inter- 
fere with their complete independence — which leads them to 
prefer an easy-going landlord who is satisfied to let them follow 
their own way, to one who, at great expense of time and money, 
labours to improve the condition of their farm, and lead them 
into better modes of husbandry. And it is this right which they 
feel they are disposing of when selling the “ good-will.” It is also, 
I think, clear, that it was jealousy of this claim to a species of 
property in the land, which influenced the owners in resisting the 
growth of the practice of selling, and still places impediments in 
the way of its fuller development. 

2. Charges on Farms. 

But, perhaps, it is the disposition by will so frequently made 
of his farm by a tenant, even from year to year, that affords the 
strongest illustration of this claim to a qualified property in the 
land. The practice is of everyday occurrence, and a case has 
been communicated to me of a tenant from year to year recently 
attempting to create certain charges on his farm by deed, in which 
was contained a recital that whereas A. B. (the tenant) was “ seized 
and possessed ” of a certain farm or land, &c., &c. Such wills 
generally purport to make a complete family arrangement, and 
bequeath the farm to a son, most commonly the eldest, charged 
with certain sums -for younger children. The widow is also 
sometimes provided for by a bequest of a few acres for her own 
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use. As money cannot be raised on lands so held, the son to 
whom it passes gives his promissory note to the younger children, 
and tries by a fortunate marriage to obtain the means of payment 
more quickly than he can hope to do by the profits of the farm. 

In reference to the two remaining points upon which I am 
desired to report, I have to state that no manufacturing industry 
can be said to exist in the rural portions of this district. The 
manufacture of flax, which formerly prevailed, is now confined to 
a farmer’s house here and there, where linen for family use is 
sometimes made. A small quantity of flannel, frieze, and. tweed 
is manufactured at country woollen mills., which are certainly on 
the increase ; but they have not yet attained to any importance, 
and afford scarcely any employment outside the family of the 
owner. In the city of Limerick various branches of manufacturing 
industry are carried on,, but the employment they afford is. limited 
to the workmen of the town and their families, affording but 
little opening for the children of families residing, in the country. 

I do not find the labouring people from this district going to 
England or Scotland for harvest. Formerly it was the constant 
habit, but the reduction of the population has brought very 
remunerative agricultural employment at that time at home, and 
it is no longer for the labourers’ interest to seek it in England 
or Scotland. ' . 

In conclusion, I may observe that, though the minds of tenants 
in all parts of this district which I have visited, are much elated 
at the progress of their cause, and profoundly anxious as to the 
nature of the legislative measure to be brought forward m their 
interests, rents have never been more punctually paid. The. dis- 
trict is free from agrarian violence or agitation, and there is no 
disturbance in the customary intercourse of landlord and tenant. 
The one prevailing desire is for security of tenure at fixed rents. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. BOURKE. 



The Poor Law Commissioners. 
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IX— REPORT FROM DR. KING. 



District comprising nearly the greater portion of the County of 
Cork and a small part of the Counties of Limerick and 
Waterford. 



Report on the existing relations between landlord and 
tenant in respect of improvements on farms, such as buildings, the 
erection and extensive repair thereof, drainage, reclamation of 
land, fencing, planting, &c., in that portion of Ireland comprised 
in the Poor Law unions of Bandon, Clonakilty, Cork, Fermoy, 
Kilmallock, Kinsale, Macroom, Mallow, Midleton, Mitchelstown 
and Youghal, forwarded to the Commissioners for administering 
the laws for relief of the poor in Ireland, on the 19th January, 
1870, by 3 

CHARLES CROKER KING, 

Poor Law Inspector. 



1, Belgrave-place, Cork, 19th January, 1S70. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your letter of instructions 
of the 2nd December, 1869, No. 30,290, I have the honour to 
submit for your consideration the following Report on the condi- 
tion of the occupiers of land in that portion of Ireland comprised 
in my district, which includes the Bandon, Clonakilty, Cork, 
Fermoy, Kilmallock, Kinsale, Macroom, Mallow, Midleton, Mit- 
chelstown and Youghal Unions, all of which are situate in the 
county of Cork, with the exception of a portion of the Kilmallock 
and Mitchelstown Unions, which extend into the county of 
Limerick, and of the Youghal Union, which includes a portion of 
the county of Waterford. 

The area, population, and valuation of the above unions, ex- 
clusive of the city of Cork and the towns of Bandon, Clonakilty, 
F ermoy, Kilmallock, Kinsale, Macroom , Mallow, Midleton, Mitchels- 
town, and Youghal are as follows —Area, 1,315,224 acres • popu- 
lation, 327,420 ; valuation, £920,602. 

The unions under my charge being situate almost entirely in 
the county of Cork, it may be of some interest to notice the 
extent of land under crops at present, compared with that under 
cultivation ten years ago. 
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In the year 1858, 1 find that the extent of land 
under crops in the county of Cork was . 

In 1868 the quantity of land under crops had 
fallen to • 



Acres. 

500,032 

469,508 

39,524 



In the year 1868 there was a decrease in the 
following crops compared with 1858, to the 



to the extent of — 

Wheat, .... 
Barley, 

Potatoes, 

Turnips, 

Other green crops, 


Acres. 

33,952 

11,431 

4,431 

8,275 

2,302 






60,391 




And an increase in the following : — 

Acres. 

Oats, . • ' r ‘M 

Flax, . • • 729 

Meadow and Clover, 19,381 


20,867 




Net decrease as above, . 




39,524 



The above table shows that the principal decrease lias occurred 
in the cereal crops, and the increase in meadow and clover. 

The total number of agricultural holdings situate m my district 
(exclusive of those held by owners in fee, which amount to 1,7/0) 
is 31,260; of which. 14,573 are held under lease; the remainder, 
comprising 1 6,687 holdings, are tenancies-at-will. 

Before entering into details, it may be as well that 1 should 
state from what sources I obtained the information embodied m 

my Report. , . . . , 

I derived much information from personal inquiry and obser- 
vation. I addressed circulars and forms of queries to the principal 
landed proprietors and their agents; to the Chairmen of the 
several Boards of Guardians ; to the Chairmen and several promi- 
nent members of the farmers’ clubs; to a number of elected 
Guardians ; to County Surveyors, Magistrates, Bankers Clerks ot 
Unions, and Relieving Officers, and I also obtained returns from 
the Clerks of the Peace for Cork, Limerick and Waterford. 

I have carefully perused the hundreds of answers received by 
me, and have tabulated and arranged them. The raphes, as mig it 
have been anticipated, are in many instances conflicting ; never- 
theless, having given the whole subject the most serious considera- 
tion I think the following statements under each head oi inquiry, 
founded on the information at my disposal, may he accepted as 
fair, impartial, and faithful. 
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Building of Farmhouses and offices, and extensive Repairs 
of these, such as roofing, <{-c. 

The present practice seems to he as follows : — The landlords in 
the majority of instances, when applied to, contribute slate and 
wood. But there is no established law or custom. Each individual 
case is considered on its own merits ; and if the landlord assist, 
he does so. as a favour, not as a right nor in obedience to any 
custom which has been absolutely established. 

I could, not obtain any reliable information as to the arrange- 
ments which existed between landlords and tenants with respect 
to farm-buildings which have been a long time erected. Those 
buildings are usually thatched. To the erection of such buildings 
at the present time, it is not usual for the landlord to contribute, 
and it is reasonable to infer that those buildings were erected by 
the tenants. J 

Drainage, when on a large scale, is usually done by the land- 
lord, and the practice is, for him to advance the rent by a per- 
centage of from 4 to 5 on his outlay ; but in some instances 6 and 
even 7-|- per cent, has been charged. 

Drainage on a smaller scale is usually done in this way : 

The landlord opens and the tenant closes the drains,' or the 
landlord allows so much a perch (generally equivalent to half the 
outlay) ; and in these cases it is usual for the landlord to impose 
such conditions as will insure that the drainage shall be efficiently 
done. . J 

Drainage, oh a still smaller scale (such as the drainage of one or 
two fields) is usually done by the tenant himself, and under those 
circumstances it is stated to be generally imperfect. 

Reclamation of Land, except by drainage, is on the decrease. 
Some years ago, landlords or farmers frequently gave the use 
of a portion of land, (generally mountain or bog) to an agricul- 
tural labourer for a time proportionate to the goodness or poverty 
of the soil, allowing him, in the better description of land, to 
take one, m the poorer perhaps three crops, of potatoes out of 
it ; and on the land thus reclaimed it was usual to grow some 
cereal, such as oats. But this practice does not now exist to the 
same extent as formerly — firstly, in consequence of the advance 
m the wages of agricultural labourers, enabling them now to 
employ their time more profitably than they could at the period 
referred to ; secondly, that the peasantry do not now depend so 
much on the potato for food as they formerly did ; and thirdly 
because the class of persons which used to make these improve- 
ments have left the country in great numbers. 

. Fencing, Iron Oates, &c — Such fencing as exists has almost 
invariably been done by the tenants; but the fences are very 
imperfect, and iron gates are scarcely ever to be seen. 

Planting by farmers can scarcely be said to exist. Planting is 
usually done by the landlord on ground retained in his own hands. 

Guarantee. — The tenant has no guarantee or understanding 
that m the event of his executing any permanent improvements 
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he will receive fair remuneration in case of surrender or eviction, 
or that he will be allowed undisturbed possession for a definite 
period. The majority of the landlords affirm that what the 
tenants call improvements are not worthy of the name — in fact, 
that they are so trifling, that they could scarcely be taken into 
account. It is, however, a matter for consideration, how far the 
absence of improvements may be attributable to the want of 
some security which would entitle the tenant to reasonable 
compensation in the event of his eviction, after having effected 
permanent improvements on his. farm. 

Increase of Rent. — In the case of drainage on a large scale, as 
already stated, the usual practice is to raise the rent by a per- 
centage commensurate with the outlay by the landlord. 

With respect to an increase of rent consequent upon improve- 
ments effected by the tenants, the answers received are con- 
flicting. As a general rule, the landlords have stated in their 
replies that such is not the practice ; whereas the tenant-farmers 
state it is. However, I believe that no increase of rent is made 
in the case of tenants-at : will, who seldom make any improve- 
ments ; but in the case of leaseholders, it is usual for the landlord 
to take into consideration the absolute value of the farm on the 
expiration of the lease, and to fix the future rent accordingly, 
usually giving a preference to the former tenant. 

Loss by Tenants of Value of Improvements effected at their own 
expense, through Eviction or disproportionate Increase of Rents, 

Several of the tenant-farmers state in their replies that such 
losses have been sustained, through eviction or disproportionate 
increase of rents ; but, on the other hand, some of the landlords 
state that the tenants when leaving of their own accord, or in 
consequence of eviction, are usually so heavily in debt from arrears 
of rent that their liabilities to them generally exceed the value of 
any improvements they may have effected. 



Improvements have for some year-s been on the increase ; but of 
late, pending the adjustment of the land question, they are at a 
standstill. 



Eotices to Quit are not of frequent occurrence ; they are given 
in the majority of instances on account of non-payment of rent, 
or they may owe their origin to other causes, such as, tenants-at- 
will objecting to a proposed increase of rent, to gross misconduct 
on the part of a tenant, or to a necessity for the re-adjustment 
of farm boundaries, &c. From returns which I have received from 
the Clerks of the Peace for the counties of Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, I find that the number of ejectment decrees granted 
by the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions for those portions of the 
above counties included in the unions under my charge, was 
for the last four years as follows : — 
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During the year 1866, 
„ 1867, 

„ 1S6S, 

„ 1869, 



54 Decrees were granted. 
60 



50 

44 



if 

» 



Total decrees granted during the 

last four years, . . . 208 

Of these granted for non-payment 
of rent, .... 142 



For other causes, . . .66 



And from returns furnished to me by the relieving officers of the 
unions under my supervision, I find that the number of notices 
of proposed eviction served on them under the provisions of the 
2nd section 11 & 12 Victoria, cap. 47, was as follows: — 



During the year 1S66, 


. 47 


Notices were received. 


„ 1867, . 


. 48 


n 


„ 1868, . 


. 46 


n 


„ 1869, . 


. 60 


n 



Total notices to quit, served on 
Relieving Officers during the 
last four years, . . .191 



From the above returns it would seem that the number of 
notices to quit which have been followed up are not numerous. 
The landlord and tenant, I presume, usually come to a mutual 
arrangement ; but it is to be borne in mind that the tenant under 
such circumstances must either surrender his farm or submit to 
the terms proposed to him, as he can offer no legal resistance. 

Ulster Tenant-right does not prevail as a custom in the district 
under my charge ; but there are several instances in which the 
landlord has permitted a tenant-at-will to sell his interest in a 
farm to a solvent tenant of whom he (the landlord) approved, but 
this is an act of grace on the part of the landlord, and not in 
obedience to any prevailing or established custom. 

In some instances of eviction for nonpayment of rent, a tenant 
so evicted has been allowed to sell his interest in his farm and 
to receive the sum remaining after payment of the arrears of rent 
and law costs. 

Doiuers or Portions for younger Children are not charged by 
tenants-at-will upon their temporary occupations, but a common 
practice prevails of the following nature : — On the marriage of the 
eldest son of a farmer who holds as a tenant-at-will, the father agrees 
to hand over the farm, on his death, or perhaps sooner, to his son, 
on condition that the son gives him a part, or the whole, of the 
marriage portion which he receives with his wife, in order that the 
father may make provision for his younger children. But this 
is an arrangement independent of the relations existing between 
landlord and tenant. The charge is not, and could not, be secured 
by any legal form ; but the undertaking is usually entered into 
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before witnesses, and, so far as I am informed, is usually fulfilled. 
The landlord in general is not consulted ; the entire matter is a 
private arrangement between father and son. 

In some instances the father wills that on his death his son 
shall be put in possession of the farm, on condition that he 
gives a promissory note to a trustee of the younger children for 
a sum of money which he names in his will. This custom is 
alleged to have led, in many instances, to litigation, or to the 
emigration of the son in order to evade payment. 

Manufacturing Industry . — A prosperous tweed manufactory 
existed at Blarney ; it has recently been destroyed by fire, but 
is being rapidly restored, and it is expected that full operations, 
will shortly be resumed. A manufactory for frieze and flannel at 
Midleton ; two extensive flax mills, one at Douglas, the other at 
Blackpool (suburb of Cork) ; a calico manufactory in Cork ; a 
manufactory for desiccating milk at Mallow ; two brick factories, 
one at Ballinhassig and one at Youghal, where there is also a 
pottery for tiles and coarse earthenware; a few scutching and 
bone mills, also mills for the reduction of corn ; handlooms, thinly 
scattered through the country, and crochet and the embroidery of 
muslin, at which latter occupations a number of young girls are 
engaged. These embrace the principal manufacturing industry 
of the district. 

English Harvest . — The labouring population do not resort 
either to England or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing work ; 
a few persons proceed to Wales to the collieries, but those are 
exceptional cases. 

The result of the numerous inquiries which I have made seems 
to admit of being thus summarised : — 

The Landlords complain that they are occasionally subjected 
to heavy losses from the surrender of farms impoverished by 
improvident or ignorant tenants ; that in many instances, when a 
tenant has been evicted for non-payment of rent, or has been 
obliged to give up his farm on the termination of his tenure, the 
land has been found exhausted by bad tillage or by an ill-judged 
succession of crops, and also that serious loss is frequently suffered 
from large arrears of rent due by the tenant, and which the land- 
lord has no means of recovering. 

The Tenants, on the other hand, complain that they have no 
security of tenure, or guarantee of any kind that they will reap 
the advantage of any improvements executed at their own 
expense. 

The inquiries which I have instituted seem to have revealed 
few instances of actual hardship sustained by a tenant, such as 
the forced surrender of a farm improved at the expense of a tenant, 
the rent of which had been punctually paid. Such cases are now 
happily of rare occurrence : but a case of oppression has occa- 
sionally arisen ; its proportions may possibly have been magnified, 
public confidence disturbed, and a feeling of insecurity on the part 
of tenants thus engendered. 
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So far as I have been able to ascertain, harshness on the part 
of a landlord towards his tenants very rarely occurs in the dis- 
trict to which this Report refers ; but, on the contrary, many of 
the tenants seem to have confidence in the good intentions of their 
present landlords. At the same time they do not appear to he 
content with their condition. They are aware, no doubt, that the 
“rights of succession,” the sale of the property on which they 
hold, or caprice on the part of the proprietor, might destroy 
their cherished hopes; a feeling of insecurity has evidently 
taken possession of their minds, and they may, in consequence, 
have been deterred from executing improvements, the value of 
which they conceive might be lost by the action of disturbing 
causes which they could neither foresee, control, nor avert. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to remain 
Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES CROKER KING. 

Poor Law Inspector. 

To the Commissioners for Administering the 
Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 



X. — REPORT FROM DR. KNOX. 



District comprising the County of Antrim and parts of the 
Counties of Armagh, Down, Londonderry, and Tyrone. 



Beech croft, Belfast, January 17th, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to report that, in pursuance 
of your instructions of the 2nd ultimo, transmitted to me 
together with a copy of a letter addressed to you by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, intimating 
the desire of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that 
inquiry should be made, through the Poor Law Inspectors, 
relative to the position of the occupiers of land and the ordinary 
relations existing between landlord and tenant in Ireland, I at 
once proceeded to institute such inquiries, both by the issue of 
written queries, and by means of personal interviews with various 
landowners, farmers, and others, as might enable me to reply to 
the several questions on the subject contained in the Chief 
Secretary’s letter, in as full and correct a manner as the time 
allotted for the inquiry and the nature of the questions to be 
investigated would admit of. 
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The substance of the following report is, therefore, based on 
the very,, numerous oral and written replies, which have 
reached me, in answer to between 400 and 500 applications 
addressed to landlords, agents, various clergymen of the 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian denominations, 
tenant-farmers in different districts, solicitors, merchants, and 
others, with the object of obtaining information as precise and 
correct as possible. Inquiries so numerous were necessary, as 
the number of landowners is very considerable in the several 
unions which constitute my district, amounting in all to many 
hundreds. In one parish alone, as I am informed, so many 
proprietors as 170 are liable to pay rent-charge. I have also, 
where it appeared necessary, visited various localities for the 
purpose of verifying, by personal inquiries, the information 
which I previously possessed on the subject, from long residence 
in the district and my experience as an Inspector for many 
years. From these different sources of information I shall now 
proceed, in accordance with your instructions, to submit, with all 
deference, answers as definite and accurate as I am able, on the 
various points on which information is sought by His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, and in reply to the inquiries contained in 
the Chief Secretary’s letter. 

Before going, however, more particularly into the subject, it 
may probably be considered not irrelevant or without conve- 
nience to give a brief description of the district of country 
placed uhder my supervision as a Poor Law Inspector, and to 
which the following report specially applies : — 

The district in question contains sixteen Poor Law unions, 
viz. : — 



1. Antrim. 

2. Banbridge. 

3. Bally money. 

4. Ballycastle. 

5. Ballymena. 

6. Belfast. 

7. Coleraine. 

8. Cookstown. 



9. Downpatrick. 

10. Dungannon. 

1 1 . Larne. 

12. Lisburn. 

13. Lurgan. 

14. Magherafelt. 

15. Newtownards, and 

1 6. N e wto wnlimavady. 



These unions comprise the whole of the county Antrim, and 
parts of the counties of Down, Armagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone, constituting an oblong tract of country, situated in the 
north-eastern division of the kingdom, extending in its longest 
diameter, from south to north, about 80 miles, with a breadth, 
at the widest, of about 60 miles, and average of 50 miles ; and 
lying between the 54° and 56° of north latitude, and the 5° and 
7° of west longitude. 

It contains an area of 1,860,135 statute acres, and a popu- 
lation, according to the latest returns, of 904,494 souls. 

It has a seaboard on the northern, eastern, and part of its 
southern aspect, the first touching Lough Foyle and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the last the bay of Dundrum ; whilst its eastern 
confines are the North Channel and Irish Sea. _ 

The soil is of varying qualities, colder and poorer in the 
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higher tracts of country, but more productive in the low grounds 
and valleys, the greater portion of which has been long brought 
into a cultivated state, the only mountain ranges being in. 
Antrim and Londonderry, with a few smaller mountains in the 
central parts of Down. 

Material portions of the surface are also occupied by peat moss, 
an abundant source of fuel, in the counties of Derry, Antrim, and 
Tyrone ; but the bog in the county Down, is almost completely 
exhausted. And although there are a number of small land 
loughs scattered over the surface, Lough Neagh is the only 
considerable fresh water lake in the district. 

The proportional occupation of the surface in Ulster in 1861 is 
described to have been 

Of Arable Land, . . 74‘29 

Of Plantations, . . P52 

Of Towns, . . -24 

Of Water, . . 3 02 

Of Uncultivated, . 20 93 



100 * 

Some slight but not material additions have been made to the 
arable land since that period. 

The facilities for traffic and commerce are excellent. Good 
markets and fairs for the disposal both of manufactured and 
agricultural produce are numerous ; whilst, withM or nearly 
adjacent to the district, are the navigable rivers, the Foyle, 
the Bann, and the Lagan, and the seaports of Belfast, Newry, 
Londonderry, Coleraine, Larne, Dundrum, Portaferry, Strangford, 
Killough, Ardglass, Bangor, Carrickfergus, Cairnlough, Bed Bay, 
Ballycastle, and Kilroot, which afford, by their numerous vessels 
and cross-channei steamers plying to England and Scotland, 
great facilities for intercourse and for the transit of articles of 
traffic of every description. 

The district is further opened up by canals, good roads, and 
railways, Which traverse it in various directions ; and branches of 
the_Banks of Ireland, the Northern, Provincial, Belfast, National, 
or Ulster Banks, all doing an extensive business, and in high 
credit, have been established in all the principal towns. 

The articles of export are numerous, comprising black cattle, 
swine, sheep, and horses ; salmon, butter, fowls and eggs in large 
quantities; potatoes, beef, pork, wheat, oats, building granite, 
iron ore, kelp, linen yarn, flax, linen and cambric. The climate, 
although drier than that of the western coast, is moist and 
favourable to the growth of green crops and oats. Heavy falls of 
snow are not frequent, and the same may be said of long con- 
tinued frosts, but the rains are both frequent and considerable. 

The relative population and value of the land, in the different 
unions comprising- the district, may be gathered from the sub- 
joined table, showing the area, population, and Government valua- 
tion of each. 

Li some places the letting price of land is the same as in the 
Government scale — in a few cases less, but generally somewhat 



per cent. 
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more, although rack-rents are, I think, very exceptional in this 
part of the country, to which alone all my observations are 
limited. 

The ' valuation varies much in different unions, and even in 
different parts of the same union, giving rise to a similar variation 
in the rents demanded, and, in general, remarkably well paid. 



Table showing the Area, Population, and Valuation of the several Unions 



Name of Union. 

Antrim, 

Ban bridge, 
Ballymoney, 
Ballycastle, 
Ballymena, 
Belfast, 

Coleraine, . 
Cookstown, 
Downpatrick, 
Dungannon, 
Larne, 

Lisburn, 

Lurgan, 
Magherafelt, 
Newtown ards ; 

N ewtownlimavady 



)g my district of inspection. 




Area in 
Statute Acres. 


Population. 


Valuation 
(fractions omitted). 


117,119 


39,652 


£121,488 


124,928 


71,918 


153,398 


127,518 


41,583 


81,101 


102,197 


19,653 


43,566 


161,161 


74,597 


121,463 


47,812 


144,629 


497,064 


112,396 


40,562 


94,265 


96,720 


37,953 


62,592 


147,361 


57,969 


172,614 


102,548 


51,892 


92,668 


117,784 


35,087 


91,982 


119,843 


; 66,882 


166,077 


79,464 


73,930 


135,859 


156,721 


63,852 


90,444 


93,851 


53,428 


129,903 


152,712 


30,907 


68,005 


1,860,135 


904,494 


£2,122,489 



On referring to the Chief Secretary’s letter it will be seen, that 
the several points of inquiry may be resolved into the following 
thirteen queries, the eleven first having reference to the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and the other two, to the condition 
of the labouring classes : — 



I. Improvements, including building of houses and offices, 
drainage, reclamation of land, fencing and iron gates, and planting, 
by whom and at whose cost have they been effected, whether 
and how far by the landlord and tenant respectively, or by both 
conjointly ? 

II. What security has the tenant for the improvements made 
by him ? 



III. Whether the annual rent is usually increased in conse- 
quence of the improvements effected by the tenant ? 



IV. Whether there are many instances of the tenant losing 
altogether the value of his improvements, either by eviction, or 
disproportionate increase of rent ? 



V. Whether improvements are increasing or declining ? 

' I. Whether notices to quit are of frequent occurrence, and 
often followed up ? 



I 2 
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VII. Whether the Ulster tenant-right custom is in existence 
i.e., whether any payment is made to the outgoing tenant, with 
or without the consent of his landlord, for disturbance or good- 
will, irrespective of compensation for improvements actually 
made by the tenant or preceding tenants 1 

VIII. Whether such custom is confined to tenants-at-will, or 
extends to leaseholding tenants ? 

IX. Whether the custom can be defined, and a value set upon 
it, at so many years’ rental, or at so much per acre ? 

X. Whether the custom is spreading and gaining ground ? 

XI. Have dowers, portions for younger children, or the like, 
been charged by tenants-at-will upon their temporary occupations? 

XII. Does manufacturing industry, either on a large or small 
scale, prevail or exist in the district— meaning by the latter, 
handloom weaving, shirtmaking, or other non-agricultural occu- 
pation of whatsoever sort ? 

XIII. Does the labouring population of the Inspector’s district 
go over to England or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing 
work, and to what extent ? 

I. — Improvements. 

Q. “ To what extent have the dwelling-houses, offices, fences 
roads, reclamations, works of drainage, plantations, die., 
whether large or small in extent, humble or important in 
character, now existing upon farms in Ireland, and, in 
fact, constituting those farms, as distinguished from 
waste land, been created by the present or former tenants, 
or by the present or former landlords respectively l ” 

Q. “ Whether any of these, and if so which, are executed at 
the cost of the landlord, or whether they are done by the 
tenant at his own cost ; and in the latter case, whether 
the tenant has by custom or practice any security for 
the value of his improvements, either by guarantee or 
understanding, that he will receive a fair proportion in 
the event of eviction or surrender, or by guarantee of 
undisturbed enjoyment of the effects of his improvements 
for a certain definite period ? ’’ 

The inquiiy, on this head, resolves itself into a consideration 
of the relative proportion of the improvements now existing, 
effected by the present landlords and tenants, and by the former 
landlords and tenants, respectively, and I shall, therefore, in the 
first place, address myself to the former clause of the query, as 
affording materials for a pretty satisfactory reply, reserving the 
second more difficult part of the inquiry for subsequent inves- 
tigation. As regards improvements effected by the present 
landlords and tenants, I shall advert to them in the order set 
down in the letter of Mr. Fortescue. 
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1. Buildings. 

Q. “ What is the general practice in your neighbourhood as 
to making improvements on farms, such as : — 1. Building 
of farmhouses and offices, and extensive repairs of these, 
such as roofing ? ” 

It may be stated, generally, that the farmhouses and offices are, 
for the greatest part, built and kept in repair by the tenants. 

In some instances (pretty numerous), slates, timber and lime, 
either in whole or in part, are contributed by the landlord ; in 
other instances, pecuniary assistance, amounting to one-fourth or 
one-half of the cost. In individual cases, and on a few properties, 
the buildings have been altogether erected by the landlord, fol- 
lowed generally by an increase of rent, to the extent of fair 
interest on the outlay ; and this would, of course, so far, bar any 
subsequent claim for compensation on the part of the tenant. 

On some other properties, the landlords are willing to erect the 
necessary buildings on the same conditions. 

On the estates of some of the London companies, which lie 
principally within my district, money loans are advanced for 
building at an easy rate of interest, as 4 or 5 per cent. 

On an extensive estate of the Marquis of Donegal, which is 
held on the tenure of lives renewable for ever, the buildings and 
other improvements are, of course, exclusively made by the lessees, 
who alone have now any interest in them. 

2. Drainage. — As regards drainage, it would appear that, 
within the present century, the main or arterial drainage has 
been chiefly carried out by the landlords, in some cases solely, in 
others, conjointly with the tenant, either from his own private 
resources, or more extensively by means of public loans, under 
the provisions of the Lands Improvement Act, the Labouchere 
Letter, and the Board of W orks, and very large sums of money have 
been thus expended within a few years ; but the practice regarding 
it varies, some landlords charging the interest of the money 
expended, making it an addition to the rent, and a few con- 
structing the principal drains gratuitously. 

With reference to the cross or field drainage, which received a 
great impulse in the early part of the present century, by the 
introduction of what were termed French drains, and more 
recently of the system of Mr. Smith, ol Deanstown ; it may be 
stated that the greater portion is effected by the tenant, but, 
frequently, with a certain amount of assistance from the landlord. 
Many contribute to the expense by giving draining tiles, either 
gratuitously or at half-price, others by allowing 3d., id., 5 d., or 
even 6d. for every lineal perch of a drain duly constructed. Some 
pay half the cost, some the entire, others remit a year s rent as a 
recompense, and, in a few instances, it has been stated, that the 
allowance made by the landlord has exceeded the entire expendi- 
ture. 

Where the landlords have contributed, the amount has fre- 
quently been in free gift ; whilst others hold it as a lien on the 
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farm, in case the tenant should sell his interest at some subsequent 
period. 

The Fishmongers’ Company will advance money at 4, the 
Clothmakers’ Company at 5 per cent., for the purpose of drainage. 

In a few instances large sums of money have been expended by 
certain proprietors for drainage, the Drapers’ Company having 
within a few years allocated £5,000 to this purpose. 

Drainage cannot, however, be looked upon as a permanent 
improvement, not to say that it is frequently injudiciously 
planned ; the sewers are liable in any case to become clogged 
and defective after a number of years, varying according to the 
nature of the soil and the mode of construction. The average 
period of their complete efficiency does not probably exceed 30. 
years ; and although much has been done to improve the land by 
drainage, especially within the present century, much remains to 
be effected, in various localities, by which the productiveness of 
the soil could be materially augmented. In some districts it is 
still being carried on, but not so actively as formerly ; whilst in 
others it appears to be altogether stationary — for the present 
time, at all events. 

3. Reclamation of Land . — There has been no extensive reclama- 
tion of land, within my district, in recent times, being principally 
limited to exhausted bogs, patches of furze brake and underwood, 
rough stony knolls, and marshes of greater or less extent ; and, 
with the exception of somewhat extensive tracts of peat moss in 
the counties of Antrim, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and certain 
marshes in the vicinity of Downpatrick and elsewhere, the 
ground has been so long under cultivation, that no extensive 
held for reclamation remains in this part of the country. 

The manual labour and expenditure, necessary for reclaiming 
the soil, have usually been contributed, in the first instance, by 
the tenants, so far as it has been effected in recent times ; but it 
cannot be said to be exclusively at their cost. 

In the case of exhausted or “ run-out ” bog, as it is termed, the 
subsoil is the property of the landlord, to which, as he has never 
been in possession of it at any time, the tenant could advance no 
claim. Having, however, executed the manual labour of bringing 
it into cultivation, the instances, I think, are very rare in which 
a return for his expenditure has not been made by the landlord, 
in giving the occupancy of the land thus reclaimed, either by 
lease, agreement, or tacit understanding, at a nominal, or, at any 
rate, a comparatively low rent, for varying periods of 8, 10, 12, 
14, 20, 25, or 31 years, until the tenant is supposed to be re- 
couped for his outlay. In some instances the landlord also pays 
half the cost of the reclamation, and others a fixed allowance for 
the quarrying and removal of rocks, and the levelling of rough 
and irregular knolls. 

In some instances, however, it is alleged that the period for 
which the landlord receives no rent, or an inadequate one, is not 
sufficiently extended to give a full recompense to the tenant, and 
this allegation may be, exceptionally, correct. 
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4. Fencing, iron gates, fyc . — It is usual for the extern boundary 
fences, between estates, to be constructed by the landlord. The 
mearing between farms is sometimes made by the landlord, alone, 
or in conjunction with the tenants interested; and the same obser- 
vation will apply to alterations made to square conterminous 
farms. 

As a general rule the field fencing is executed by the tenant. 

Some proprietors, as the Mercers’ Company, supply quicks and 
trees, and others supply them only in part. Other proprietors, as 
the London Society, will give money for the purpose, at 4 per 
cent., or some low rate of interest. 

By some owners assistance is given in other ways, as by letting 
the fenced land at an under-rent for some years, or by giving a 
rate of one shilling, or other sum, for each perch of fence properly 
constructed. 

The usual fence is an earthen bank and ditch, strengthened by 
a row or rows of hawthorn quicks, and sometimes interspersed 
with forest trees. 

The fencing is variously executed ; in some places ill-planned, 
and badly constructed, in others skilfully laid out and executed. 
The greatest defect in the fences is their crookedness and dispro- 
portionate number, occasioning a serious waste of ground. In point 
of fact, one of the greatest improvements that could be effected, 
would be to remove a considerable portion of thejn, and thereby 
render available a material quantity of fertile soil ; not to advert 
to the minor consideration of the improved appearance which the 
change would give to the aspect of the country. 

The gates on town-parks are frequently made by the landlords, 
but whether constructed of wood or iron, they are, on some pro- 
perties contributed by the owners, but more generally erected by 
the tenants. But this differs from other kinds of improvements, 
in this respect, that a tenant could legally remove the gates which 
he had erected, as they are held in law, to be what is termed 
“movable fixtures,” and, at any rate, it is customary for the 
landlord either to make an allowance for them, or to permit them 
to be sold by the out-going tenant, or to be removed by him. I may 
add, that iron gates, although pretty common in some districts, and 
on particular properties, are by no means yet in general use. 

5. Planting . — There has not been any planting, on an exten- 
sive scale, in recent years, as it was checked by the low price of 
home-grown timber, scarcely sufficient to repay the $ost ; but, more 
recently, a considerable increase in the demand and price, has 
taken place. Still, a considerable amount of detached homestead 
and farm planting has been carried on, and various larger planta- 
tions have been made on a number of estates. On the whole, the 
greater part of my district is pretty well wooded, especially the 
vale of the Lagan, and the confines of the river Bann, the parish 
of Killead, as well as various other tracts of country. Many of 
the demesnes are remarkably well planted, both in sheltering 
clumps, and more extensive belts. Amongst these might be 
instanced, the mansions of Hillsborough Castle, Mountstewart, 
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Castleward, Seaforde House, Antrim Castle, Tollymore Park, 
Shane’s Castle, Ranfurly Park, the estates of several of the London 
Companies, Langford Lodge, Bellarena, Somerset, and Massereene, 
and Moyola Parks. 

The east coasts of Down and Antrim are not so well wooded as 
the other parts of the district. 

With very trifling exceptions, no important planting has been 
effected by the tenant, although it takes place, pretty generally, 
to a limited extent, usually for the purpose of shelter, though 
occasionally of ornament, and it is sometimes promoted by the 
contribution of trees on the part of the landlord. 

In many localities the farms are too small, and the land too 
valuable, to admit of much planting, and it is sometimes objected 
to, on account of injury to the grain crops by its harbourage of 
birds. The trees, moreover, although usually occupying land for 
which the tenant pays the usual rent, are the property of the 
landlords (the tenant not having even the rights of estover* en- 
joyed by the English tenant, unless under the Timber Acts which 
are seldom brought into operation) who may, and frequently do 
prohibit their being cut by him, and fell and dispose of them for 
their own advantage. It is obvious that this arrangement is both 
calculated, naturally, to create dissatisfaction, and to check the 
progress of planting ; at the same time, it is necessary to protect 
the landlord, to certain extent, as he might be a loser to a con- 
siderable amount by the land occupied by planting being left in 
an unreclaimed and barren state, if the trees were merely cut and 
not extirpated ; and the Registration Act appears consequently 
susceptible of improvement, both as regards the tenant and the 
landlord. 

Various Acts have been passed to protect the tenant, in this 
respect, but some have fallen altogether into abeyance, and even 
the most recent of them, 5 Geo. III., c. 17, a Registration Act 
by which the tenant could retain his property in the trees planted 
by him, at the cost of a few shillings, has been very little acted 
upon ; and, I believe, the duty of the Clerks of the Peace, at the 
present day, so far as the registering of trees goes, is nearly a 
complete sinecure. As regards the cost of planting, it may be 
stated that any extensive plantings have usually been executed 
by the landlord, but the farm plantings usually at the cost of the 
tenant. 

So far as regards the improvements carried on in the present 
day ; and I now proceed to advert to the further inquiry implied 
in the Chief Secretary’s letter, viz. : — 

Q. “ To what extent have the dwelling-houses, offices, fences, 
roads, reclamations, worlcs of drainage, plantations, &c., 
whether large or small in extent, humble or important in 
character, now existing upon farms in Ireland, and in 
fact constituting those farms, as distinguished from waste 
land, been created by the present or former tenants, or by 
the present or former landlords respectively ?” 

* The right, that is, of taking timber and wood necessary for the purposes of 
his farm and appurtenances. 
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The attempt to answer this inquiry carries back the investiga- 
tion for an unlimited period, as it would be necessary to 
ascertain, with some exactness, the improvements effected by 
former generations of landlords and tenants, in order to compare 
them with those of the present day and to decide, with anything 
approaching to correctness, how far they have been respectively 
the work of either class, at different periods of time. At all 
events, in various parts of my district, a portion of the lands has 
not for a very long time been in a condition which could be 
properly described as waste land. For instance, in the barony of 
Ards, in the county of Down, so long ago as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, part, at least, of the soil was, even at that 
time, ready to the hand of profitable culture, and so productive, 
that it led to the substitution of numerous watermills, not 
previously in general use in that part of the kingdom (although 
common in Ireland long before) for the well known querns or 
handmills generally employed ; and the grain produced, not only 
sufficed for home consumption, but admitted of so large an export 
to Scotland, that it led to the enactment of several statutes by 
the Scottish Parliament, to prohibit its introduction into that 
country, and to extensive smuggling to elude their force. And, 
about the same period, the services exacted by the tenure of 
“ soccage ” from the villeins (corresponding to the tenant-farmers 
of the present day), include the usual ordinary agricultural 
operations now in use on arable land, viz., plough service, and 
carrying out manure, manuring the land, and making hedges. This 
form of holding was, however, subsequently abolished, as it was 
felt oppressive by the tenant, especially as he had no specific 
time of tenure. 

The question of comparative extent of improvements made by 
the present landlords and tenants, and the apportionment of the 
cost between them has been already answered in a previous 
part of the report. It is, however, more difficult to ascertain, 
with any degree of certainty or correctness, either the relative 
improvements made by these two classes in past times, or the 
comparative amount effected in the present, as contrasted with 
former periods. As regards the first point of the inquiry, it may 
be stated, that no materials are available, to show the relative 
cost incurred by the landlord and tenant, in the past and pre- 
ceding centuries. In many cases no records, probably, exist, and 
in other instances, on large estates, the practice, as now, may, 
probably, have varied. The difficulty of making any general 
and satisfactory answer to this part of the inquiry, is shown by 
the replies (definite enough on other points) given to the queries 
issued on the subject, some of the writers alleging the intricacy 
of the question to be so great as to prevent a satisfactory answer 
being given, a number making no reply at all, others giving replies 
vague and indefinite, and some appearing to answer without any 
correct appreciation of the true bearing of the question. 

At all events, however, it may be stated generally, that the entire 
improvements, effected in the progress of time, have been very 
great, and that the now existing value of the farms may be 



See the Mont- 
gomery MSS., 
vol. i., pp. 34 
and 62. 
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looked on as the combined and successive product of many genera- 
tions, variously effected by the landlord and tenant, at different 
periods, and agreeably to the customs in force at different times, 
and in different districts, so, as in the end, to leave a compound 
interest in the improvements, the relative amount of which it 
would be impossible now to apportion with any certainty and 
correctness, either between the landlords and tenants, respectively, 
in past generations, or between the present, as compared with the 
past, races of owners and occupiers. 

In many cases the improvements, though nominally carried out 
by the tenant, at his own expense, may in reality have been at 
the cost of the landlord ; for before the introduction of the tenant- 
right custom, when leases were more general, the more material 
and expensive improvements, which have been before adverted 
to, were made by the tenant, under contract to do so, and in 
carrying them out, he merely fulfilled the covenants in his bargain, 
as may be seen on reference to any of the old leases, some of 
which are now before me, the rents being nominal, low, or 
graduated, according to the contract entered into between the 
parties. The following instances, amongst many, may be 
given, of large sums expended by the landowners on various 
improvements on their estates in recent times: — in one case, 
£60,000; in another, £17,000; and in a third, £5,000; and the 
instances might be multiplied to a considerable extent. Probably, 
however, it might be correct to say, that the improvements effected 
have been greater in the present, than in former centuries. 

The preceding observations will show, so far as it may be 
possible now to determine, the relative and conjoint expenditure 
of the landlord and tenant ; and only few of the replies to my 
inquiries attempt to assign any definite proportion. One answer, 
however, fixes the amount of cost incurred by the tenant as 
seven-tenths of the whole ; another thus apportions it : — 



Paid by the Landlord. 


Paid by the Tenant. 


Dwellings and Offices, 2 per cent. 


98 per cent. 


Fences and drainage, 50 „ 


50 


Roads and Plantations, 95 „ 


5 „ 


third, thus, 


Dwelling Houses, 25 „ 


75 „ 


Farm Roads, . 75 „ 


25 „ 


Fences, . 25 „ 


75 



But I do not think any definite computation, now attempted to 
be made, can be implicitly depended on, as the materials are 
wanting for making any calculation which would be generally 
applicable. Extensive outlay, where made by the landlords, 
occurs variously, and is not limited to any particular part of the 
district. 

II. — What security has the tenant for the value of the im- 
provements made by him ? 
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Q. “ Whether the tenant has, hy custom or practice, any 
security for the value of his improvements, either hy 
guarantee or understanding, that he will receive a fair 
proportion in the event of eviction or surrender, or hy 
guarantee of undisturbed enjoyment of the effects of his 
improvements for a certain definite period V’ 

In reply to this query, it may be stated, that in cases where 
the tenants — perhaps something less than one-fourth of the whole 
number, in my district — have leases, they cannot, of course, if they 
fulfil the covenants, be disturbed until their expiration. 

Tenants-at-will have no legal guarantee whatever, either for 
undisturbed possession, for any period of occupancy, or remunera- 
tion for the value of their improvements if evicted, and they 
comprise the greater proportion of the whole, in the different 
unions, as shown by the following table : — ■ 



Name of Union. 


Tenancies at Will. 


Leaseholders. 


Total. 


Antrim, 


2.307 


1,810 


4,417 


Banbridge, 


8.365 


1,328 


9,693 


Bally money, t 


3,845 


1,234 


5,079 


Ballycastle, 


2,252 


1,058 


3,310 


Belfast, 


787 


902 


1,689 


Coleraine, . 


2,651 


949 


3,590 


Cookstown, 


4,529 


1,206 


5,735 


Dungannon, 


6,930 


1,441 


8,371 


Downpatrick, 


5,122 


1,018 


6,140 


Larne, 


2,971 


982 


3,953 


Lurgan, 


4,867 


756 


5,623 


Lisburn, 


5,069 


2,135 


7,204 


Maglierafelt, 


8.348 


1,846 


10,194 


Xewtownards, 


3,144 


1.055 


4,199 


X ewtownlimavady , 


2,141 


1,219 


3,350 



The tenant has, however, the moral and strong security of 
practice and custom of the Ulster tenant-right. It is very 
unusual, and only in exceptional cases, that he is disturbed, 
provided he pays his rent, and many families continue on the 
same farm for S, 4, or 5 generations in succession, removals 
being infrequent. But even where evicted, or unable to pay the 
rent, the custom of tenant-right, strongly enforced by public 
opinion, gives him security, as a general rule, against any loss, 
even on properties where the selling price is restricted by the 
landlord ; and on the large and numerous properties, where the 
right of unlimited sale is either sanctioned, or acquiesced in, by 
the landlord, the tenant frequently receives, not only the fail- 
value of his unexhausted improvements, but frequently much m .re. 

There is this ground of insecurity, however, that the right to 
sell is only permissive, depending on the will of the landlord, 
who might, if so inclined, refuse his consent altogether, or by 
raising the rent unduly, render the permission, even if given, 
nearly valueless ; but the attempts to do this, so far as I know, 
have been usually infrequent, and from the very strong force of 
general opinion, not attended with success. 

This feeling of insecurity principally arises where there is a 
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change of owners. In one recent case where a large property was 
brought into the market, and in which the tenants had the 
advantage of unlimited right of sale, they exhibited their 
uneasiness by holding a public meeting, to devise means of securing 
their interests, and the proposal was entertained, that the tenants 
should themselves, if possible, become the purchasers, so as to 
avoid falling into the hands of a landlord, who, possibly buying 
the land at a high rate, and in its actual and improved condition, 
might not consider himself bound to recognise the custom of tenant- 
right, and in virtue thereof, to accept of rent much under the real 
value. 



III. — Q. “ Whether in either case the annual rent is usually 
increased ” ? 

The annual rent is augmented, from time to time, on general 
grounds — such as increased value of agricultural produce, 
general advance in prices, change of proprietorship, or on the fall 
of old leases made, perhaps, more than half a century ago, in 
which the rents, then reserved, were much below the present 
scale — but not, I think, on the special grounds of the improvements 
effected. The average rent of land in my district is not compara- 
tively high, and there are very few instances of a rack-rent being- 
exacted. In many cases the rents are now lower than they were 
fifty years ago, at the close of the Buonaparte wars. 

Some proprietors adopt the plan of a revaluation at stated 
periods, say at the end of 21 years, when a rise or fall may 
take place on particular farms, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

And that the rents, generally, are not too high is shown by the 
large increase obtained by middlemen when subletting, and by 
the obvious and general improvement in the appearance and 
modes of living of the farming class, not to advert to the considerable 
sums of money invested by them in the various banks. 

A few replies state, that the increase made on the score of 
the improvements effected is so great as to absorb the whole value 
of the tenants’ improvements, but the general testimony is opposed 
to this view of the case, and if correct at all, it is only in exceptional 
instances. 



IV. — Q. “ Whether there are many instances of tenants losing 
altogether the value of improvements effected at their own 
expense, through eviction, or disproportionate increase of 
rent ? ” 

The general testimony, in which I concur, is, that instances of 
tenants altogether losing the value of improvements, effected at 
their own expense, are very rare, as evictions seldom take place 
except for non-payment of arrears of rent, sometimes amounting 
to, or exceeding the cost of any improvements that have been really 
effected, and in almost all cases, even then, the tenant is allowed 
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to sell liis interest. No instance, so far as I a:n aware, has 
occurred, in my district, in which the relieving officer has given 
relief to an evicted family, under the special provisions of the 
existing Poor Laws. 

Loss by disproportionate increase of rent is also infrequent ; 
but this point has been already dealt with. 

On the whole, with extremely rare exceptions, as two or three 
instances in the Banbridge Union, and one or two elsewhere, 
referred to in the answers to the printed queries, no specific 
allegations of any loss are contained in the numerous replies to 
the inquiries which I have been able to make, although exceptional 
cases of hardship may have occurred, and chiefly on the change 
of ownership. 

V. — Q. “Whether improvements are on the increase,, or de- 

clining 1” 

There is some difference in the views of different observers on 
this point, but for 30 or 40 years, the improvements have been 
great and obvious. 

They may not be so great, just at present, as at former periods, 
owing to the general depression in trade, and the uncertainty felt 
as to a change in the laws affecting landed property ; but, in my 
opinion, they are still advancing, although less rapidly than 
formerly. 

The great improvements which have taken place, generally, are 
evidenced by the change in the general aspect of the country, 
advanced modes of tillage, by the superior quality of the swine, 
sheep, and black cattle, as well as by the style of equipment, 
dress, furniture, and living — although there may be a few excep- 
tions, on particular properties, and these not the most extensive. 

VI. — Q. Whether notices to quit are of frequent occurrence ; 

and if so, are they generally followed up t” 

At one time, regular notices to quit constituted a part of the 
usual management, on many properties — not with the view of 
carrying them into effect, but of securing the control of the land- 
lord and the payment of the rents. 

But the practice has been greatly discontinued, especially since 
the law has enabled the landlord to proceed by ejectment, when a 
year’s rent is due ; and, although, in some places, still common 
enough, I believe they are rarely resorted to, except under special 
circumstances — as to get rid of a bad character, to consolidate 
adjoining farms, to settle serious family feuds, to resume land for 
the landlord’s own use, but most usually, where large arrears of 
rent have accrued ; and even in this case, the tenant is generally 
allowed, to remain if he can manage to discharge his pecuniary 
liability, or to sell his interest, if things come to the worst. 

On many estates they are very infrequent, and on some almost 
or entirely unknown. 
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VII. — Q. “Whether the Ulster tenant-right custom is in existence 
in your district ; that is to say, whether any 'payment is 
made to the outgoing tenant, with , or without the consent 
of his landlord, for disturbance or good-will, irrespective 
of compensation for improvements actually made by the 
tenant, or by preceding tenants ?* 

In my district, which may be termed the heart of the tenant- 
right country, the Ulster tenant-right custom — meaning, as stated 
in the query, payment for good-will or disturbance, irrespective 
of compensation for existing improvements, may be fairly de- 
scribed as universal, or nearly so. 

The practice, however, may be defined as two-fold : — 

1st, as unlimited, where the landlords permit the unrestricted 
right of sale, to the highest bidder, in some instances, even by 
auction; or although disapproving (as many do) of the custom, they 
acquiesce in it — the only reservations being, that all arrears of 
rent shall be discharged, and that the landlord shall be satisfied 
with the character and solvency of the incoming tenant. 

2nd, as limited, where the landlord approves, or at least assents 
to, a sale, under the reservations just stated, but limits the price, 
either to so much per acre (the amount varying very much on 
different properties) or to so many years’ rental ; the balance of 
which, after deducting arrears, he will either himself pay over to 
the tenant, or allow him to sell to a third party. 

There may be a few — but only a few — properties, principally 
small or newly purchased, in which the owner does not recognise 
the tenant-right custom, in any degree or form. 

On many of the larger, and smaller estates also, the first plan is 
in very general operation, and the second also to considerable extent. 

Where the limitation of price is carried out, some are unsatisfied, 
considering that where the sum is fixed at a low rate, the tenant 
is not sufficiently reimbursed. This practice, however, is not so 
unpopular as might be anticipated ; for, as there are, of course, as 
many buyers as sellers, the latter wish to get as high a price as 
possible, but the former, to purchase at as cheap a rate as they can. 

There appears, however, to be a growing feeling amongst the 
tenantry in some districts, that there is an increasing desire on 
the part of some landlords to curtail the custom. 

VIII. — Q. “ If such a custom exists, (1) whether it is con- 
fined to tenants holding at will, or extends to leaseholding 
tenants ?” 

The tenant-right custom is general, extending both to tenants- 
at-will and leaseholders. 

The latter could, of course, sell his interest, independently of the 
landlord, where the right of sale is not reserved in the lease, if he 
considered it prudent and advisable to do so ; but the purchaser 
considers that he is buying more than the remainder interest in 
the lease, viz., a claim for continued occupancy after it has expired. 

_ In some cases, but not always, the tenancy-at-will brings a 
higher price than where there is a lease. 
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IX. — Q. “ Whether it can be defined , and a value set upon it, at 
so many years' rental, or at so much per acre ? ” 

I do not think it can be clearly defined, or that it presents 
the same ideas to different minds. 

Generally, it is held to imply, not only the value of the improve- 
ments, but the value of mere possession, and I do not think that 
the term Ulster tenant-right is limited, in popular opinion, merely 
to the claim for disturbance or good-will. 

But even if it could be defined in terms, no fixed value could 
be set upon it, as the price, whether by the acre, or rental, is 
arbitrary, varying extremely, not only on different properties, but 
in individual cases. Even the same farm, when sold at different 
periods, will bring prices so different as not at all to be accounted for 
by any change in the state of improvement. It varies in value 
per acre from £5 to £10, £15, £20, £30, £40, and even the fabulous 
amount of £60 per acre, according to locality, condition, character 
of the landlord and his agent, the price of agricultural produce, 
and various other circumstances. 



X. — Q. “ Whether the custom, if it exists, is spreading and 
gaining ground , in your district, so far as your experience 
goes ? ” 

By some it is alleged to be dying out, and by many others to be 
at least, stationary, if not extending, in which latter view, my 
own observations would lead me to concur. Many landlords, no 
doubt, consider it disadvantageous, and look on it with disfavour, 
but they go along with the stream, and offer no active opposi- 
tion ; other landlords approve of it, and look on it, especially in its 
unlimited form, as being as good a mode of managing property, 
as can be attained, as it secures against losses in rent, gives the 
buyer the chance of purchasing at the lowest price he can fix, 
and the seller the advantage of gaining the highest value for his 
interest as it stands, and obviates the necessity for endeavouring 
to ascertain and define the value (often a very difficult task) of 
unexhausted improvements, thus constituting, in point of fact, a 
free trade in land. 



XI. — Q. “ Has it come within your experience that doivers, 
portions for younger children, or the like, have been 
charged by tenants-at-vjill upon their temporary occupa- 
tions ? ” 

Throughout the greater part of my district the practice of 
charging the mere occupancies, with dowers for widows, and por- 
tions for the younger children, as if the land were their own, is 
very prevalent. Many landlords sanction, and give effect to, the 
wills thus made, for, of course, they could not be carried into effect 
without their assent. The person thus getting the succession is 
thereby often seriously embarrassed, but the arrangement is 
usually well earned out. 
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XU. — Q. "Does mamufacturimg industry, either on a large or 
small scale, prevail or exist, in your district, meaning 
by the latter, handloom weaving, shirtmaking, or other 
non-agricultural occupation of whatsoever sort l" 

Manufacturing industry exists, to a considerable extent, less or 
more, over the greater part of my district, especially within a 
radius of thirty miles around, having Belfast for a centre. The 
mills for the spinning and weaving of cotton and flax, but almost 
exclusively the latter, have increased, more than one hundred fold 
within the last fifty years, and the population from about 30,000 
to 150,000 souls. 

Mills of the same description exist, now, in many other towns, 
as Killyleagh, Ballymena, Lisburn, Banbridge, Cookstown, and 
Ballymoney, the numbers having been much increased during the 
the scarcity of cotton during the late war in the United States of 
America. At present, however, some of them are idle, and some 
only work “ shoi*t time/' owing to the depressed state of trade. 
There are also various very extensive bleach-greens, and manufac- 
tories of thread, cambric, and damask. 

Hand spinning of flax, once universal and a source of great 
profit amongst the female population, has entirely ceased. Hand- 
loom weaving, however, is still pretty general, in different parts, 
but especially in the districts adjoining Belfast, Newtownards, 
Lisburn, Banbridge, and Ballymena. About Coleraine and New- 
townlimavady, shirtmaking is now pretty extensively carried on, 
as well as embroidery of muslin, to some extent, almost in all parts 
of my district, some of it of a very elegant and costly description. 
The latter employment has, however, of late years greatly fallen 
off s owing to failure of some of the large employers, change of 
fashion, and the absorption of the female population into other 
occupations, owing to the increased rates ol wages. 

There is a colliery in the Ballycastle Union, and another in the 
Dungannon Union, long worked pretty successfully, but only for 
home consumption. A woollen factory, promising to succeed, has 
recently been established at Hillsborough in the Lisburn Union. 
Flax-dressing mills, wrought both by steam and water, are very 
general. 

Ivelp is still manufactured to a considerable extent along the 
seacoast of Down and Antrim, and an extensive salt mum is 
worked at Carrickfergus. There are also large iron foundries, 
flour mills, distilleries, breweries, felt works, brick and tile works, 
ship-building yards, rope-walks, and granite and sandstone 
quarries. 



XIII. — Q. “ Does the labouring population in your district go 
over to England or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing 
work ; and if so, to what extent ? ” 

Within the present century, and especially since the introduc- 
tion of steam-vessels has given such facilities ol intercourse, the 
people have gone over, sometimes by hundreds in a single steamer, 
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to Scotland and England, both for the hay and grain harvests ; 
but very few indeed now go on this account. A number, 
however (not large from any particular district), emigrate in the 
same directions, with a view of taking permanent employment in 
public works or factories. The change, in this respect, appears to 
have been caused, partly from decrease of the population, and 
partly from the increased demand for labour, and the consequent 
augmentation of wages, which have risen within the last twenty 
years, in the proportions of from 50 to 100 per cent, in this 
country. For all, with the exception of the idle, the dissolute and 
the drunkard, there is usually full employment, at good wages, 
except in particular seasons of commercial depression, the employers, 
complaining that labourers are both scarce and expensive. I 
may. observe, with reference to this part of the subject, that 
considerable amounts of money have been deposited in the various 
savings banks throughout the district. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that the several topics embraced 
in the Chief Secretary’s letter, have received various, and in some 
instances, conflicting replies, as coming from different properties 
and various localities, and as contemplated from different points 
of view, by landlords, agents, tenants, and others; but I have 
carefully examined and compared the numerous returns, received 
from all quarters, with the aid of my own personal knowledge 
of the subject ; and the most correct general results which I have 
been able to arrive at on the facts of the case merely- — exclusive 
of any opinions, which do not appear to fall within the scope of 
the inquiry intrusted to me — are now, in accordance with your 
instructions, submitted, with all deference, for the information and 
consideration of Iiis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. And I 
shall only add, that for the sake of convenience I have subjoined 
brief general answers, in as correct a form as I am able to supply, 
on one of the query sheets employed in the investigation, which is 
annexed hereto, by way of recapitulation. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

ALEX. KNOX, 

Medical Poor Law Inspector. 

To the Commissioners for Administering 
the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in 
Ireland, &c., &c. 



K 
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RECAPITULATORY ABSTRACT. 

I. What is the general practice in your neighbourhood as to making 
improvements on farms , such as : — 

1. Building of farm houses and offices, and extensive repairs of these, 

such as roofing 1 

In some instances, and on particular properties done by the landlord ; 
more frequently the buildings are made and kept in repair by the tenants, 
in many cases assisted by the landlords in slates, timber and money, or 
allowance in rent. 

2. Dmiriage 1 

Main or arterial drainage in great part by the landlord ; farm drainage 
more usually by the tenants alone, or on many properties with the assist- 
ance of the landlord. 

3. Reclamation of land ? 

None to any extent ; but what is done, is usually executed by the tenant, 
the landlord, however, making a recompense, either by giving a lease at 
an abated rent, or, in case of tenants-at-will, only charging a nominal or 
low rent for a given number of years. 

4. Fencing , iron gates, dec. f 

Boundary fencing by the landlord ; farm fencing usually by the tenants, 
at their own cost, but on various properties assisted by the landlord. 

5. Planting ?. 

Any extensive detached plantings are made by the landlord. 

Homestead and farm planting usually by the tenants, the landlords 
on some of the principal estates contributing the trees. 

II. Whether any of these, and if so which, are executed at the cost of 
the landlord, or whether they - are done by the tenant at his own 
cost ; and in the latter case , whether the tenant has by custom or 
practice any security for the value of his improvements, either by 
guarantee or understanding, that he will receive a fair proportion 
in the event of eviction or surrender , or by guarantee of undis- 
turbed enj oyment of the effects of his improvements for a certain 
definite period, T 

The preceding replies will show, that to a greater or less extent, there 
is a division of the cost, the relative proportion of which it would be diffi- 
cult to specify. 

III. ' Whether in either case the annual rent is usiudly increased ? 

Not usually or expressly with a view to the improvements solely, but 

in various cases the rent is increased from different causes, as the lapse of 
old leases, general advance in prices, and the high rate at which property 
is bought on some estates. It is customary to have a general revaluation 
at the end of a given number of years (20), and it is difficult to see how 
the improved condition of the farms could be altogether left out of view 
in an estimate of their act mil value. 
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IV. Whether there are 'many instances of tenants losing altogether the 
value of improvements effected at their own expense through eviction 
or disproportionate increase of rent ? 

I think such instances are very rare, but exceptional cases may occur, 
on transfer of property. 

V. Whether improvements are on the increase or declining l 

On the whole, increasing, but not so rapidly -of late. 

VI. To what extent have the dwelling-houses , offices, fences , roads , re- 
clamations, works of drainage, plantations, dec., whether large or 
small in extent, humble or important in character, now existing 
upon farms in Ireland, and in fact constituting those famxs, as 
distinguished from waste land, been created by the present or former 
tenants, or by the present or former landlords respectively ? 

As regards recent times, this question has been answered in the replies 
to the six first queries. Materials do not exist, or at all events they are not 
available, for a correct and accurate reply as regards times gone by. 

Old leases generally show, that the improvements in question were done 
under express contract by the tenant, in consideration of the covenants 
contained in the lease, and in executing them he merely fulfilled his 
bargain. The farms and appurtenances, as they now exist, have acquired 
their present value gradually, in the lapse of years, at the expense, as I 
think, both of the former and present landlords and tenants, but I am not 
in a position to apportion the cost at all accurately between them, or to 
state the relative amount of improvement effected in the present as con- 
trasted with former times. 

VII. Whether notices to quit are of frequent occurrence ; and if so, are 
they generally followed up I 

Now very infrequent on most properties, though not in all, but rarely 
issued except for exceptional causes, most usually for the non-payment of 
rent, and very seldom followed up, if a settlement of the rent be effected. 

VIII. Whether the -Ulster Tenant-right custom is in existence in your 
district ; that is to say, whether any payment is made to the out- 

.... going te)iant', with or without the consent of his landlord, for dis- 
turbajice or good-will, irrespective ofcovxp.ens.ationfor imjrrovcments 
actually made by the tenant, or by preceding tenants ? _ 

The tenant custom is in almost universal use in my district, so far 
as payment being made to the out-going . tenant, but I do not think on 
any separate calculation of the respective value of the good-will, and 
the improvements. 

IX. If silch a. custom exists ■ (i), whether it is confined to tenants liold- 
: - ing at will, or extends to lease-holding tenants ; (ii), whether it can 

fie defined and a value set upon it at so many years ’ rental, or at 
so much per acre ; (Hi), whether the custom, if it exists, is spread- 
ing and gaining ground in your district so far as your experience 
goes 1 

(i.) It extends to both. 

(ii.) It cannot be defined, being arbitrary, varying with time, locality, 
and other circumstances ; and no fixed price either by the acre or rental can 
be put upon it. 

(iii.) Statements on this point vary, but although on some estates 
• attempts have been made to restrict it, I do not think it is decreasing ; 
^probably it might be correctly described as stationary. 

K 2 
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X. Has it come within your experience that dowers , portions for 

younger children, or the like, have been charged by tenants-at-will 
upon their temporary occupations 7 

The charge of dowers and provision for the younger members of 
families is a prevalent practice over the whole district. 

XI. Does manufacturing industry, either on a large or small scale , 
prevail or exist in your district , meaning by the latter, handloom 
weaving, shirtmaking, or other non-agricultural occupation of 
whatsoever sort ? 

Manufacturing industry, on a large scale, is very prevalent in the 
counties of Down, Antrim, Londonderry, Armagh, and Tyrone. 

Handloom-weaving, shirtmaking, and muslin embroidery, are also very 
common in different parts of the district. 

XII. Does the labouring population in your district go over to Eng- 
land or Scotland for harvest or manufacturing vjork ; and if so, to 
what extent ? 

They formerly went over in great numbers, but the practice, as far 
as harvesting is concerned, has nearly ceased, owing to the equaliza- 
tion of wages. Some still go (but not in numbers), for permanent 
employment in public works and factories, &c. 



January 18, 1870. 



ALEXANDER KNOX, 

Poor Law Inspector. 



XI.— EEPOET FEOM DR HILL. 



District comprising parts of the Counties of Cavan, Dublin, 
Kildare, King’s County, Longford, Meath, Queen’s County, 
Roscommon, and Westmeath. 



3, Seaview-terrace, Donnybrook, 
27th January, 1870. 

Gentlemen, — With reference to your letter, No. 30,290, dated 
the 2nd ultimo, enclosing a copy of a letter received by you from 
the Chief Secretary of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
communicating the desire of His Excellency to obtain through 
the Poor Law Inspectors, in a brief space of time, information on 
various points relative to the position of the occupiers of land in 
Ireland, I have the honour to submit to you the following 
report on the subject: — 

In the letter of the Chief Secretary it is stated, that the main 
object in view is to ascertain to what extent the dwelling-houses, 
offices, fences, roads, reclamations, works of drainage, plantations, 
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&c., whether large or small in extent, h umble or important in 
character, now existing upon farms in Ireland, and, in faot, 
constituting those farms as distinguished from waste land, have 
been created by the present or former tenants, or by the former 
or present landlords respectively. 

Information is also requested as to various other points con- 
nected with the existing relations between landlord and tenant, 
such as the security for the value of the tenants’ improvements, the 
frequency of evictions, the existence of the Ulster tenant-right, 
the prevalence of manufacturing industry, and the number of the 
population in the Inspector’s district who go over to England or 
Scotland for employment. 

With a view to obtain the most accurate and" extensive infor- 
mation possible within the time available, I issued 275 circulars 
containing questions relating to the various subjects referred to in 
the Chief Secretary’s letter. These circulars were addressed to 
landlords, agents on estates, tenant-farmers, dispensary medical 
officers, clerks of unions, poor-rate collectors, and other persons 
residing in my district of inspection. Up to the present I have 
received 180 replies, a large proportion being from intelligent 
tenant-farmers, and from them have compiled the information 
which I beg to offer on the points in question. 

The twelve unions comprised in my district include parts of 
the counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, King’s, Queen’s, Westmeath, 
Longford, Cavan and Roscommon. 

In a tract of country extending nearly from the eastern coast 
of Ireland to the province of Connaught, it may naturally be 
anticipated that diversities in the relations between landlord and 
tenant will exist ; and not only will this be found to be the case, 
but it will be seen that the relations vary in different parts of 
the same county or union, according to the character and disposi- 
tion of the landlords or their agents on the one hand, and of the 
tenants on the other. 

According to returns recently received from the clerks of unions, 
there are 46,947 agricultural holdings in my district, of which 
36,122 are tenancies-at-will, and 8,779 are held under leases, the 
remainder being holdings in perpetuity or in fee. 

As regards the dwelling-houses and offices existing upon farms, 
such buildings may be divided into three classes : — firstly, those 
consisting of mud walls and thatched roofs ; secondly, those with 
stone walls and thatched roofs ; and thirdly, those with stone 
walls and slated roofs. Buildings of the first class are generally 
occupied by tenants-at-will, either small farmers or labourers ; in 
most instances they have been erected by former tenants, and 
often are in a very wretched condition. The repairs of such 
tenements are almost always made by the tenants at their own 
cost or with their own labour, but occasionally the landlord 
supplies rough timber for roofing when required. Houses and 
offices of the second class are increasing in number, and are 
usually occupied by tenants-at-will or small farmers having 
leases ; many of them afford very comfortable accommodation. 
These buildings have usually been erected by either a former or 
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Drainage. 



Reclamation. 



the present tenant, but on some estates partly by the tenant and 
partly by the landlord — the former furnishing the stones and 
bearing the cost of the labour, the latter supplying timber for the 
roof. The repairs of such buildings are generally effected by the 
occupier at his own expense, except by special agreement to the 
contrary. Leaseholders seldom receive any assistance from the 
landlord in maintaining their houses and offices in repair. 
Houses and offices built of stone, with slated roofs, are sometimes 
built altogether by the landlord at his own expense. When this 
occurs the rent of the tenant is proportionally increased. In 
some instances the walls and general masonry are constructed at 
the cost of the tenant, the landlord supplying timber and slates 
for the roof. Th. other cases, a tenant on obtaining a lease is 
bound by its terms to build a slated house and offices on his farm, 
and does so, 'without any assistance from the landlord. Houses 
and offices of this description are, for the most part, in the occu- 
pation of large farmers or leaseholders, and the prevailing practice, 
as regards repairs, is, that they are executed by the tenant. 
I know of several instances in different parts of my district 
where leaseholding tenants have expended considerable sums in 
building houses, offices, mills, &c., and keeping them in repair at 
their own expense. On some estates it is customary for the 
landlord to contribute in money to any improvements affecting 
the buildings on a farm, provided that the plans have been sub- 
mitted to or approved by him or his agent, and to charge the 
tenant interest at £5 per cent., in addition to the rent, on the 
whole, or in some cases on only the half, of the sum of money 
advanced. 

On large farms and on lands held under long leases drainage is 
usually executed by the tenant ; where the holdings are small and 
in the hands of tenants -at-will it is seldom that any efficient 
drainage is undertaken. In general, thorough drainage to any 
extent is rarely performed by the tenant alone ; but many localities 
in my district have been much improved in this respect within 
the last twenty years by the mutual co-operation of landlords and 
tenants ; the former advancing the capital on fair terms, the latter 
fulfilling their engagements with punctuality, and pursuing a 
more liberal course of farming, Arterial drainage is probably, in 
all cases, executed, in the first instance, at the expense of the 
landlord. Many proprietors have borrowed large sums of money 
from the Government during the last fifteen years, and expended 
them in drainage and other improvements on their estates, and 
some are still carrying on extensive works of this description ; a 
per-centage of about £5 on the outlay, being usually charged to 
each tenant whose land is benefited, in addition to the ordinary 
rent. 

Whatever reclamation of bog or mountain kind has been effected 
in my district has chiefly been the result of the labour of former 
tenants, extending over a period of many years past. Within the 
last ten or twelve years very little reclamation has been attempted 
by tenants. In a few' instances only have works for the express 
purpose of reclamation been undertaken by landlords. In one 
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case, in the King’s .County, a tract of moorland which had been 
let at 3s. per acre, and was thrown up by the tenant about twelve 
years ago, has been reclaimed by the landlord, and is now let 
at 40 s. per acre. 

Fences separating fields on a farm are, in nearly all instances, 
the work of the occupier ; they have been constructed by former, 
and are kept in repair by the present tenants. Over a large portion 
of the country they are not of the best description, being merely 
sufficient to prevent the trespass of cattle. Boundary fences 
between estates and along the sides of high roads have. sometimes 
been made by the landlords, and are kept in repair with his 
assistance. 

Iron and wooden gates are almost always supplied by the 
tenants. On some few estates in the counties of Meath, Westmeath, 
Longford, and King’s County, they have been given by the 
landlords, but such is. not the prevailing practice. 

Farm roads always are, and so far as I am informed, always 
have been made and kept in repair by the tenant ; other roads 
are constructed and repaired at the expense of the county, and 
the county cess is paid by the occupier. It has been a subject of 
complaint that the tenant has not only to bear the cost of making 
and repairing the public roads, but, in many instances, to pay rent 
for the land which the roads occupy. 

Planting is almost exclusively done by the landlord. Tenants- 
at-will rarely undertake anything of the kind ; and any leaseholder 
who plants trees registers them. Such appears to be the pre- 
vailing practice throughout my district. 

As regards improvements on farms which have been created by 
the present or former tenants, excepting cases in which leases 
exist, a tenant has, in general, no absolute security, by. custom or 
practice for the value of his improvements, either by guarantee 
or understanding that he will receive a fair proportion in the 
event of eviction or surrender; or that he will be allowed the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the effects of his improvements for a 
certain definite period. His onlj' security is the character of the 
landlord, or of the agent on the estate. There are, as might be 
expected, some exceptions ; on an extensive property in the county 
of Meath, containing nearly 9,000 acres, there has been for the 
last forty years an understanding that in the event of eviction or 
surrender the tenant will receive a fair proportion of the value of 
bona fide improvements from the landlord. As an instance, a 
tenant on this estate who had a lease for three lives, or thirty-one 
years, on the condition that he should build a suitable house, 
received from the landlord, when lie surrendered the farm, the 
amount which he had expended on building the house. In most 
parts of my district the tenants are aware, and admit, that so long 
as' they pay their rents they are not likely to be disturbed in 
their holdings. Evictions rarely occur except for non-payment 
of rent, and then there is usually an arrear of one or two years 
due, which in most cases covers the value of any improvements 
left by an embarrassed tenant. But in the event of eviction or 
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surrender it is not unusual for the landlord t<a give the outgoing 
tenant something, or to allow him to dispose of his good-will to 
his successor. Very recently a landlord in the county of 
Westmeath evicted a tenant from whom he had received a 
threatening letter demanding a reduction of his rent. The 
valuation of the farm was £20 per annum and it was let at £28 ; 
on eviction the tenant was allowed £160 by the landlord. 

With reference to the question whether the annual rent is 
usually increased in consequence of improvements effected by 
either the landlord or the tenant, it appears that it is the usual 
practice to increase the rent of the tenant by charging interest at 
about £5 per cent, on money expended by the landlord in drainage 
or advanced by him for the erection of houses or offices. The 
annual rent is also occasionally increased, under various circum- 
stances, in consequence of improvements made by the tenant. In 
cases of reclamation of mountain land or cut-away bog, it is the 
usual practice to charge no rent for some years, then to charge 
from 7s. Qcl. to 10s. per acre, according to the valuation of some 
competent person. On some estates, in different parts of my 
district, revaluations of farms have taken place more or less fre- 
quently, and the rents have been increased. When a farm becomes 
vacant, the land is often revalued and let to the succeeding tenant 
at an increased rent ; or, on the expiration of a lease, it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the holding to be revalued, and the rent 
increased on its renewal. 

When an estate changes owners, by either the death of the 
landlord or the sale of the property, the new proprietor often has 
his lands revalued, and the rents raised ; the increase in the rental 
depending, in a great degree, upon the tenants’ improvements. 
The same occasionally happens on a change of agents. 

In some instances the rents were lowered during what are 
termed the bad times, as from 1847 to 1850, and have since 
been raised to their original amount. I have also known instances 
where tenants-at-will, who had been for many years in occupation, 
have been offered leases. of their holdings at a considerably 
advanced rent, and gladly accepted them. 

The increase in the annual rent, based, as it is usually alleged 
to be, on the improvements effected by the tenant, appears to be 
the chief grievance complained of by occupiers of land in my 
district. It may be remarked, however, that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the additional value which the tenant’s 
capital or labour may have given to a farm, from the generally 
increased value of land, resulting from the higher prices of nearly 
all kinds of agricultural produce— amounting to 30 or 40 per cent, 
during the last twenty years — and other circumstances wholly 
independent of improvements by either landlord or tenant. 

Of late years there have not been many instances of tenants 
losing the total value of their improvements through eviction ; but 
such cases have occurred in my district. On one estate in the 
county of Longford a considerable number of evictions took place 
between the years 1850 and 1864, and the persons evicted, who 
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were tenants-at-will, and had always paid their rents punctually, portionate 
lost, it is stated, the value of any improvements they had rqade in increase ot 
their holdings. The last eviction on this property took place about rent ' 
ten months ago, and the family have since emigrated. The bailiff 
on the estate was shot dead in September last. On another estate 
in the same county, some years ago, a large number of families 
were evicted without compensation, it is stated, and their farms 
consolidated. 

These occurrences have made a deep and lasting impression on 
the minds of the tenantry of this and the adjoining counties, and 
are constantly referred to as instances of landlord oppression. 

Isolated cases have occurred in other parts of my district, but not 
recently, where tenants who had laid out considerable sums on 
their farms, or in buildings, and who afterwards fell into diffi- 
culties, were ejected for non-payment of rent, without compensa- 
tion for their improvements. It would appear, however, that 
tenants more frequently lose the value of their improvements 
through disproportionate increase of rent than through eviction. 

Improvements by large landed proprietors and by tenants Increase or 
holding under favourable leases are certainly on the increase in of 

my district. In many instances also improvements by tenants-at- ‘“P 10 ' eme “ ts 
will, who have confidence in their landlords, are on the increase, 
the circumstances of this class having greatly improved within 
the last few years, owing to the augmented value of the produce 
of their farms. But as regards the occupiers of small holdings, 
generally, the inclination to invest their savings or expend their 
labour in improvements has, within the last two or three years, 
been diminishing, in consequence of a feeling of insecurity as to 
the relations between them and their landlords. 

Notices to quit are not now of frequent occurrence in any part Notices to quit 
of my district ; they are seldom served except for non-payment 
of rent, and are rarely followed up, the tenant usually succeeding 
in procuring the required amount in sufficient time to prevent 
eviction. 

They are sometimes had recourse to in order to effect what 
the landlord or agent may consider a better division of land, or 
to put an end to disputes between neighbours, and are not followed 
up when the object is attained. I have been informed of instances 
where notices to quit have been served on tenants for arrears of 
rent extending over two or three years, and the landlord was 
glad to pay the insolvent tenants for giving up possession — not 
on the ground of value for improvements, but to secure immunity 
to himself and the incoming tenants. It is a matter of notoriety 
that in many parts of my district, notices to quit cannot now be 
served upon a tenant without considerable risk to either the 
landlord, the agent, or the bailiff. A tenant-farmer, writing to 
me from the county of Westmeath, states : — “Notices to quit are 
seldom thought of ; the bullet of the assassin would settle that 
question.” Another of my correspondents, residing in the same 
county, writes : — “ Notices to quit are become nearly obsolete 
— indeed they are now entirely unknown, thanks to the spirit of 
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the people, and the fear which they have inspired in their 
oppressors through a certain little instrument to some of them 
but too well known.” 

Ulster tenant- The Ulster tenant-right custom can scarcely be said to exist, 

right. j n a recognised form, generally in my district. It prevails to a 

considerable extent in the county of Cavan, and appears to be 
creeping in, in a more or less modified form, in several other 
counties. In many parts of the country, a tenant is permitted, 
as a favour or privilege, to dispose of his interest or good-will 
in his holding to a person approved by the landlord or agent, 
irrespective of compensation for improvements made by the 
tenant. In other cases, where a tenant is in arrear and about 
to surrender his farm, he is allowed to dispose of his interest in 
it, on the best terms he can obtain, to anyone approved by the 
landlord, on the condition that the arrears be discharged out of 
the purchase-money, the balance going to the tenant; Sometimes 
the landlord himself becomes the purchaser of the good-will, in 
order to get rid of a troublesome or obnoxious tenant, and to 
secure immunity to himself. 

When a tenant is desirous of emigrating, it is not unusual for 
a landlord to allow him to sell his interest or good-wiU ; but the 
landlord’s consent must previously be obtained. 

On some estates, a tenant wishing to dispose of the interest in 
his holding is permitted to do so, the landlord reserving to him- 
self the choice of a tenant from among the bidders. There are, 
besides, instances where an incoming tenant gives the outgoing 
tenant a sum of money for his good-will, irrespective of the value 
of improvements, and without the consent or knowledge of the 
landlord ; and in many parts of my district, if this be not done, 
a bad feeling is excited, and threatening notices or even worse 
outrages are the result. 

The practice of selling the interest or good-will in a holding, 
with the previous consent of the landlord, is not confined to any 
particular class of tenants, but is much more- usual among tenants- 
at-will. Leaseholders are in the habit of selling or assigning 
their interest without the consent of their landlords, except when 
prevented from doing so by restrictive clauses in their leases. 

It is difficult to determine the value set upon the custom in 
such cases. There does not appear to be any fixed standard of 
compensation with reference to either the extent or the rental of 
the farm ; but in general a higher rate, in proportion, obtains in 
the case of a small holding than of a large one. The amount 
paid to the outgoing tenant also depends on the quality of the 
land, the locality of the farm, and the character of the landlord. 
Where the custom is permitted, the sums paid for the good-will 
vary from £4 to £20 per acre ; the latter sum being sometimes 
given for small holdings in the vicinity of towns. 

On several large estates in the King’s and Queen’s counties, in 
Meath, and Westmeath, the custom of selling the interest or 
good-will in farms was formerly permitted, but of late years - has 
been discouraged by the present landlords. 
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Nevertheless, the practice, as above described, seems to be 
gradually extending and gaining ground under the influence of 
public opinion. It is not looked upon, however, as absolute 
tenant-right, inasmuch as any payment made to an outgoing 
tenant for disturbance or good-will, without the landlord’s con- 
sent, would not establish a claim to occupancy. 

Dowers and portions for younger children are not so frequently 
charged by tenants-at-will upon their temporary holdings, in my 
district, as in some other parts of Ireland. But it does occasionally 
happen that where a tenant has been a long time in occupation, 
has saved money, and has confidence in his landlord, he makes 
some kind of testamentary disposition of his effects, leaving 
portions to his daughters, or charging the profits of his farm with 
various small sums to be paid by his successor to the widow and 
younger children. Such directions are usually carried out 
faithfully, and sometimes to the serious embarrassment of the 
successor. Landlords in general seldom interfere in these family 
arrangements, provided that the land be not subdivided, or an 
unfair disposition of the farm and effects, likely to lead to 
litigation, attempted. 

In my district the population is nearly altogether engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Generally speaking, very little manu- 
facturing industry, either on a large or small scale, exists in that 
part of Ireland. Formerly manufactories of various kinds gave 
employment to a large number of hands in the neighbourhood of 
Mountmellick and Mountrath, in the Queen’s County; and 
handloom weaving to a considerable extent was carried on in the 
cottages of the peasantry ; but within the last few years the 
manufactories have been closed, and handloom weaving is 
nearly extinct in those localities. At Clara, in the King’s County, 
however, there are at present rather extensive manufactories of 
jute, giving employment to a considerable number of young 
people in making sacks, besides large flour mills ; and at Tullamore, 
in the same county are a distillery, brewery, tan yards, and a 
tobacco manufactory. Here and there a woollen manufactory for 
making frieze, tweed, or stockings, or a flour mill has been built 
and a few handloom weavers, who are patronized by the neigh- 
bouring farmers, are scattered over the county. 

Flax scutching-miffs have also been erected in different parts 
of my district. 

Shirtmaking, embroidery, and other non-agricultural occupa- 
tions have almost entirely disappeared. 

' The population has been so much diminished during the last 
twenty-three years by famine, fever, and emigration, that in 
many parts of the country agricultural labourers have become 
comparatively scarce, and it is not now so common as formerly for 
them to go over to England or Scotland for harvest or manufac- 
turing work. The increase in the rate of wages in my district — 
about 50 per cent. — during the same period, has, moreover, 
removed in some measure the inducement to . seek employment 
at a distance, particularly. as in harvest time a good agricultural 
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labourer can usually obtain at homo nearly, if not quite 
double, the ordinary amount of his daily wages. In the 
western and midland parts of my district, however, a few 
labourers and small farmers — from 3 to 5 per cent, of the 
labouring population — still repair to England or Scotland for 
harvest work ; and, probably about the same number annually 
leave Ireland, and settle in the manufacturing districts of 
England or Scotland. 



I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

JOHN HILL, Inspector. 



To the Poor Law Commissioners, 
Dublin. 
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